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PREFACE 

TO mm 

FIRST EDITION. 



As the art ^hich forms the subject of 
this volume is sufficiently discoursed on, 
in the introductory matter prefixed to the 
system contained in the present work, 
it remains only to ^ve an account of the 
origin of this publication. 

The system, here presented to the pub- 
lic, is that taught by M. Von Fein- 
AIGLE ; who, by the public exhibitions 
which he has given of the proficiency of 
some of his pupils, has excited a very ge- 
neral interest and curiosity as to the mne- 
monic art. The following pages contain, 
amidst various other matter, the sub- 
stance of fifteen of the Professor's lec- 
tures, on the application of the art to 
Chronology^ Geography^ History^ Lan- 
guagBj Systematic Tables^ and Poetry vluA 
Prose; being the whole of one course, 
with the exception of one lecture on 
Arithmetic and Algebra. This was omit- 
ted because the subject to which it relates^ 
is so complicated in itself, as to render it 



Ift order to retidet this wofk as cdtn^ 
plete as possible, an account has. been 
inserted of the Principal Systems of Ar^ 
tificial Memory: and, accordingly, the 
public and private repositories of curioua 
Hterditore have been diligently searched 
for scarce books oi* this sobject. 
' Some instances of the extraordinary 
powers of Natural Memory conclude the 
volume ; they have been inserted from 
a persuasion that they will be ne?w to 
Hiany persons, and agreeable to all. In 
short, nothing, bai* b^ert omitted, which 
was thought capable of illustrating or 
giving interest to the subject ; and it is 
hoped, nothing has been inserted^ which 
the ctsrious reader woald wish to be sitp-^ 
prei^sed. 

Under these circumstancw, the Eelitor 
takes Itove of his readers, in full cosfi-* 
dence, that whatever may be the snccess 
of His publication, he has at least deserv- 
ed well of them, in his intentions and en- 
deavours to promote their advancement 
in useful knowledge. 

LONCON, 

Jugmty 1812. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THB 

SECON0 EDITION. 



jLv the sale of a book be any criterion of h» nierit> 
the present work mast stand higb in the opinion of 
the pubfrc, as a large impression has been deposed 
of, in the short space of four months. The gene- 
ral utility, indeed, of this ' New Art of Memory,' 
needed only to be known to be properly- estimated ' 
and successfufly practised. 

The appearance of such a system as this, ha» 
produced (as might naturally be expected) mairy 
imitators. The merrt of having improved upon the 
original plan of M. Feinaigle, does not, how- 
ever, appear to belong to any of these persons ; 
for the editor is enabled to state, without fcjHT 
of refutation, that either an attendance upon M, 
Feinaigie'9 lectures, or indeed the former edition of 
this book, has furnished more than the outlines of 
those systems which were so recently taught in the 
metropolis. The diagrams, indeed, distributed to 
the pupils who attended these lectures were, evident- 
ly, copied from those of M. Feinaigle. The hie- 
roglyphics, it is true, were changed, but the prin- 
ciples and the practice of the art were precisely 
the same. 

The chief peculiarities which distinguish this 
edition from that wliich preceded it, ;n*e the follow- 
ing :— 



• • • 



Ylll ADV£RT1S£M£NT TO 

1. The editor has adopted a more convenient 
and connected disposition of his materials, and has 
given an introduction to mnemonics partly new, 
together with several additions and illustrations cal- 
cidated to extend the knowledge of this art, and to 
accelerate the progress of the student. Among the 
additions may be named the application of «the art 
to Arithmetic^ which was not inserted in tlie former 
edition, for the reasons there stated. 

2. Some new and interesting notices of books 
have been inserted in the account of the Principal 
Systems of Artificial Memory. This sketch con* 
tains notices of more than seventy* works on the 
subject, including copious extracts from many 
books of great curiosity. and value. A small por* 
tion of extraneous matter has also been omitted, 
and the whole of Lowers Mnemonics has been in- 
troduced. This change was made for two reasons ; 
( 1 •) on account of the extreme scarcity of Lowe's 
ordinal tract, and (2.) because some persons, per- 
haps, may be inclined to practise this system, and 
yet be unwilling to purchase the last edition of 
Qvey for this purpose. 

5. To the account of instances of the extraordi- 
nary powers of natural memory, is appended an 
interesting narrative of Zerah Colburn, the young 
American who is so well known for his wonderful 
powers in extemporary calculation. This extra- 
ordinary youth seems, indeed, to rival thefar*famed 
Jedediah Buxton, in his instantaneous, but correct, 
solution of tlie most difficult arithmetical questions. 

• It is, perhaps, worthy of remark, that one of the most ce- 
lebrated bibliographers of the present day, Brunet, — in his 
Manuet du Ubraire, {Porta 1810,) notices one work only on Ar- 
tificial Memory, viz. that ofGrataroli translated bv Cope — tlie 
8ame solitary book inserted by Be Bur e, in his Bibliiigrupfue 
In$tr%cHte. 
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4. Tliespe 19 prefixed to die present ecKtioii, » 
Portrait of M. Von Feinaigle^. thb accuracy o£ 
nvbieh may be relied oou 

Having stated tbe dnef advantagei of thit edkion^ 
the editor will proceed to offer some obsenratimw 
upon the importance and general otilky of the pre- 
sent New Art of Memory. And, here, be caanot 
refrain from strongly recon mending k to the ei* 

?:cial notice of all Tutors and Instructora cf 
outh. The revival of tha amaent ranemowcar 
seems to have formed a new sera iu the annals of 
education: — it must, therefore, deeply interest 
every one who is concerned in so important an 
office* Let the system be impartially examined 
and properly practised^ and there will be no need 
of a herald to proclaim its merits. 

ThA general uiUity of the present work, must be 
obvious to every one; but the peculiar advantages 
which it offers to the Senator, the Divine, the 
Barrister, the Merchant, and the Man of Busi^ 
ness, are evident, even from a casual examination 
of the system. In short, what was said of Schen- 
ckel's method is equally applicable to the present. 
Speaking of the importance of his mnemonics to 
the legal man, he says, * The Attorney who has 
many causes to conduct, may, by the assistance of 
this art, imprint them so strongly upon his memo- 
ry, that he will have an answer ready for his clients, 
at any hour, with as much precision, as if he had 
just perused the whole of the papers relative to 
each cause. In pleading, the Barrister will not 
only have the evidence and reasoning of his own 
party at his fingers' ends, but all the grounds and 
refutation of his antagonist.' 

Were the editor to enlarge upon the general use- 
fulness of the ' New Art of Memory,' it would be 




necessary to name every profession and employ- 
ment in life ; for be is persuaded that there is not 
one of these, in which some benefit may not be 
derived from a careful and diluent practice of the 
principles here developed* 

The purposes to which this system is applicable 
in the every-day occurrences of common life, it 
would be endless and useless to specify ; the edi* 
t#r will, therefore^ conclude in thci words of Gra-" 
taroli, an eminent writer on mnemonics : — > 

^ It sufHceth therefore, that we have expressed 
a methode or compendious waye, the whiche who- 
soever foloweth shall easelye (sio t^^ tmtUit U not 
^^^^1^0^) get and attayne the certeine and sure re- 
membrauiice^ of manye and sundry things, as due 
occasion shall require : but ais for t^ sHa^i^ ann 1^9 
lettiftmi jailnggeatm sSitqft sstOk, to\xi^tmz Mmnfffi an 

BfjBPptelDjrftW.* 

London, , 

January, 1813. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THE 

THIRD EDITION, 



Xn presenttng this third and improved edition of 
the * New. Art of Memorj'to the public^ it will 
be ;8ulScient to observe, that the whole work has 
been . carefully revised; and that several useful 
tables have been added, in order to facilitate the*^ 
progress of the mnemonic student. 

The system of M. Feinaigle has been sanctioned 
by some of the most eminent names in society, 
and is well characterized by the Rev. Peter Baines, 
a Professor in the College of Ampleforth in York- 
shire.* '^ I think (says Mr. Baines) Mr. Feinaigle's 
system, excellent, and in most cases, incapable of 
improvement. Many things, which, before could 
scarcely at all, and not without the greatest difficul- 
ty be acquired, he has rendered by his discoveries 
perfectly easy and accessible to the lowest capaci- 
ties ; and, in every branch of study, whether easy or 
difficult,, he has considerably abridged the time of 
learning them, while at the same time, the labour 
of Ae student is rendered more pleasant, and his 
acquirements both more perfect and lasting. The 



« At this 8c1^)qI, M Feioaigle's Mnemonicft h«ve l^eea r«* 
fularly taMgfat^ aad with great socceM. 
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system is not only adapted to the higher studies^ 
but is applicable to the very first elements of learn- 
ing, and is 4^{ fio less use to the 4jhild ihaii to the 
scholar. Sufficient of it has been experienced here 
to convince all the profession^ that it is infinitely 
superior to any former mode of instruction^ and 
that its advantages «re ^very great indecMJ." 

The truth of these observations seems now pretty 
generally acknowledged ; and the time is not far 
distant when ample jnelice will be done to the 
merits of this useful system of memory. It is highly 
gratifying to hear that a Society of Gentlemen^ io 
I>uUb^ haw foFMed an estaAilithiBent for the 
education of yosHii on the system -of M. Feinaigle. 
They hwe tnloen ^t wo icontiguoas houses near Mount- 
y^^mfaaKCLf .and diey announce in their pnospectus 
^' that ifae jenduments arising from the Institaidoa 
(save one half to (the Profeseor for bis lile) are to 
form a fund for liie {uromotion and ex/tension of 
the object of icducation upon this plan ; that with 
them there can be no consideration of profit^ inQ»- 
nuich as by the Heed of Tru«l, they can merely 
enjoy legsd inteitejst for tlie RKmey advanced, and, 
diat in foMttding a aeminary under «uch circunw 
sftadces, they have been soiely influenced hy a ood* 
viction, jdfiriincfl frooi persoaal observation, and tka 
esperienee ak eadv had in the CoHege of Ample^ 
forth." 

The Gomaiittee announced^ tl^at they woold^ on 
the first Mondi^ ia September^ under the auspices 
of Prafessor Von Fonaigle, and well, qualified A^ 
sisiaitfes^ instructed by hm, comanence Hbe edncaCion 
of youth, on a plan, of ^bkh the followiDg ii an 
outline : 

Supposing the youth capable of reading and writ- 
ing, and of an age not wider ntn^ years, the Pro 
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feasor undertakes, and tlie Committee do not hesi- 
tiite in joining in the pledge, that in four years tliey 
shall acquire a competent and radical knowledge of 
the following sitbjects ; — 

1st. Of the English, Latin, Greek, French, Ita- 
lian^ and Spanish languages, so as to speak several, 
and write in all, correctly. 

2ndly. Of History and Chronology, so perfect 
a knowledge as to connect \<iith every important 
fact, antient and modern, its specific date and re-: ^ 
lation to corresponding and contemporancoua 
events. 

Sdly. Of the Mathematics, comprising Arith- 
metic and Algebra, and certain departments of 
Natural Philosophy. 

4tbly» Of Geography, embracing general views 
of the system of the world, and minute information 
respecting every country on the habitable globe. 

^thly. Of Natural History, an acquaintance 
with the arrangement of plants, animals, and mine- 
rals, aud their general application to the wants of 
civilized society. 

Besides the above, there are other objects of in- 
struction necessary to render the plan of school 
education complete, too numerous here to detail ; 
suffice it to say, that youth so educated, will be 
qualified, if designed for the University, to pass ^ 
tLroiiffb it with eclat : or if a degree be not required 
for his professional pursuits, to appear in society 
with the information of a gentleman. 

For information .thus extensive, and acquired 
within a period of time so limited, the Proprietors 
have fixed on the lowest terms possible, consistent 
with the prosperity of the Institution. 

As the mode of instruction is by Lecture, the 
same teacher can instruct 500 boys with as mucb 
Mse and certainty as five. ^ 

b ' 



XaiT ADVERTISSMENT. 

A public examiDation wiQ be held at the semi- 
nary before Christmaa next, to manifest to the pub- 
lic the progress made by the pupils, after which, 
such examination will be held quarterly. 

The Managing Committee will breakfast once a 
week at the Institution, and one of its Members 
daily visit it» 

London, 
Septemier^ 1819* 
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'^ IN this work, we conceiTc, there is a just derelopment 
cf the principles of M. Feinaigle ; and the author has^ with 
great indostry of research, detailed the principal systems 
of artificial memory, both before and after that of Mr. 
Grey was announced to the pablic." Rees* Cyclopedia^ toL 
xziii« part 2, art Mnemomca. 

** This system is adaptedto the meanest capacity. Be- 
sides being infinitely serviceable in the more important 
•al({ects,.to which other systems have been, usually confin- 
ed, it can with equal facility be used, in the common 
transactions of ordipary life; and its application is rather 
a source of amusement than labour. It possesses all the 
advantages of the preceding methods, and as a whole is 
superior to any that have yet appeared.** Monthly Beviem 
/•r May, 181S. 

^ The principles of the art may be considered as fiiirly 
developed in this work ; the book is in itself very curious 
and interesting, and well worth purchasing.** ^Briluh Critic 
fyr AH^f 1813. 



Something herein I onee redrest, 

And now agmnfer thy behoof, 

Of zeal I doe and at requeoi, 

Bothe mende and adde^ fit Jot mU proof. 

Of mem'ry's tcse, the endless might, 

No wit nor language can expresse : 

Apply and try both day and night, 

And then this truth thou wilt cottfeise, J« DmMp 
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IMIitMOBlr, in the seiDise in \vhicb it is to be 
uiiderttoocl in die present work, (for it is not 
cfxnploy^d dways in the same precise sense) can- 
not, peiliaps, be better defined than in the words 
of Mr. iD;TGALD Stewart, ^^ It is that f^ 
culty which enables iis to treasure up^ and pre- 
serve fof fattire tiisei the' knowledge we acquire; 
a faeiil^ (he adds) which is obviously the great 
fonndauoif of all intellectual improvement, add 
vrithetit which, no advantage could be derived 
from the tiiost enlarged experience.'' 

With the various metaphysical theories con- 
cerning Memoiy which have been advanced by 
different philosophers, we shall not pretend to . 
meddle ; as such an investigation would not 
much assist our present purposes. Whatever 
my ))€ the relation in which Memory stands 
to the other principles of our constitution, it !• 
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beyond all controversy, a most necessary and ex- 
cellent faculty : so much so^ that, as Dr. Watts 
observes, ^' all other abilities of the mind bor- 
row from hence their beauty and perfection; 
for other capacities of the soul are almost 
useless without this. To what purpose (as the 
same eminent author inquires) are all our la- 
bours in knowledge and wisdom, if we want 
Memory to preserve and use whsit we have ac- 
quired? What signify all other intellectual or 
spiritual improvements, if they are lost as soon 
as they are obtained i It is Memory alone that 
enriches the mind, by preserving what our labour 
and industry daily collect. In a word, there can 
be neither knowledge, nor arts, nor sciences,, 
.^fithout memory ; nor can there be any improve- 
ment of mankind in virtue or morals, or the 
practice of religion, without the assistance and 
influence of this power. Without memory, the 
soul of man would be but a poor, destitute, 
naked being, with an everlasting blank spread 
over it, except the fleeting ideas of the present 
moment." 

This faculty exists, however, in very different 
degrees, in different men. Some persons possess 
astonishing vigour of memory,"^ while others are 

* For many remarkable instances of the extraordinary 
powers of natural memory, the reader is referred to the 
tondosion of this volvrae. 



INTBOBUCTION. 3 

deplorably deficient in tliis faculty ; or| as Mr, 
IiOCKB has beautifnlly expressed the same idea, 
** in some persons, the mind retains the charac- 
ters drawn on it like marble, in others like free- 
stone, and in others, little better than sand.'^ 
Tbemistocles, the Athenian, indeed, is saidf to 
have been oppressed by the strength aiid tenacity 
of his memory, and to have wished for the pos- 
session of the faculty of oblivion, rather than an 
increase of the powers of remembrance; but it is 



HiwL^^e, speaking vfthe continual decay of oar 
lays, ^' The ideas, as well as children, of our youth, 
«fti9D die before us : and our minds represent those tombs, 
to which we are approaching; where though the bnsi 
and marble remain, yet the inscriptions are effiiced by 
time, and tbe imagery moulders away. The pictures 
diawn in our minds are laid in fading colours, and if 
not sometimes ref]:eshed, vanish and disappear. How 
much the constitution of our bodies, and the make of our 
surimal spirits are concerned in this, and whether the tem- 
per of the brain makes this difference, that tn smne it r€- 
lOMtf the ckaracieTB droimi on U like marble^ in others likefree* 
stoney and in others, little better than sand; I shall not here 
inquire : though it may seem probable, that the constitu- 
tion of the body does sometimes influence the memory; 
flince we oftentimes And a disease quite strip the mind of 
all its ideas, and the flames of a fever in a few days calcine 
all those images to dust and confusion, which seemed to 
be as lasting as if graved in marble." Works, vol. i. p. 7€» 
«d. 4to. 1777. 

t Platarch Apophth. 
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more than probable that^ ia this respect^ if tb« 
anecdote be true^ be stands an exception from 
all the rest of mankind. Plmui rimarum sum, 
may be truly, and without reproach, said by al- 
most every man,^ with regard to his memory : 
and that not only concerning matters diflicult to 
be retained, but even concerning the most ordi- 
nary occurrences of life. . 

To remedy this inconvenience, and provide as 
effectually as possible against the mischiefs of 
forgetfulness, various artifices have, at different 
times, been resorted to. Of these, the topical 
mmnory afihe ancients stands first, both iapoint 
of date and of cdebrity ; and as its prineipksr^ 
Sire very analogous to those of the present system, 
we shall give some account of the origin and 
general plan of that invention. And, as Pbo* 
FEssoR Barron, has already trodden this 
path, no apology will be offered to the reader 
for presenting to him, that author's very excel- 
lent account of the subject, prefaced by some of 
the ingenious remarks with which he has intro- 
duced it. 

** The recollection'*' which ordinary memo- 
ries possess, appears to be rescdvable into two 
principal sources, the vivacity of the impression 
and association.***** 



* Barron*8 Lect. on Bdlct Lettrcsand Logic, y. 1. p. 609* 
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^ Bat the principal expedient for assisting the 
memory is derived from association. For in- 
ttnncey when 1 seea house, I naturally recollect 
the inhabitants^ their manner of life, and the in- 
tercourse 1 have had with them. The sight of 
ft book prompts the memory of its contents, and 
the pleasure, or profit, I have received from the 
perusal of it. A view of the sea may suggest 
the idea of a storm, and the painful recollection 
of the ioas of property, or of the life of a friend, 
by shipwreck. The act, then, of aiding recol- 
lection by association, is to connect thoughts re- 
mote, or abstract, with others more obvious and 
familiar, that the recurrence of the latter may 
brii^ along with it the memory of die former. 
Thus the sight of my ring, which I cannot miss 
to observe, reminds me of the attion, to suggest 
the remembrance of which I moved it from one 
finger to another. The ringing of the bell, or 
the sounding of the clock, prompts the recollec- 
tion of the business I had resolved to perform 
at diese times. A glimpse at the first words of 
a paragraph, or a page, introduces die recollec- 
tion of the whole. In a word, m'C must connect 
the things we wish to remember with the imme- 
diate objects of our senses, that offer themselves 
daily to our attention, but particularly with the 
objects of our sight, the most vigorous and lively 
of oil our senses, and of which the obfects mre, 

US 
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perhaps, more aumerous than those of all our 
other senses put together.^ 

" This theory is the foundation ot all contri- 
vances which huve been, or, perhaps, can be, 
ei|iI^oye4 to help fecoUectioQ. Il is the ground-^ 
work of the famous artificial memory of. SiMO- 
K I BBS, a lyric poet, of the island of Ceos, one 
of the Cyclades, who flourished in the sixty-first 
i^Iympij^l, about fi^e huqdred md thirty-five 
years before the birth of Christ, and [who} is ce- 
lebratedbyCicsROandQuiNCTiLiAN. Both 
tfiese authors relate the following s^ mythological 
iacideiit, on the occasion which su^ested the 
iny^tion. Simonides was employed by Scopes, 
a rich Tfaensalian, to compose; a paneg;yric on 

. bim for a certain eucq of money ; was invited to 
% festival given by Scopas to his friends, in 
order to rahearse .it, but was sordidly . refused 
more tlian half the stipulaled comfiensation, — ^be- 
cause puzziedy perhaps, with the sterility of the 
principal subject, he had introduced a long epi- 
sode, amounting to half the poem, in praise of 
Castor and Pollux. Simonides sooa found an 
avenger of the insult. He was immediately sum- 
moned from the company by two young men on 
horseback, supposed to be Castor and Pollux in 

• disguise, who appeared to protect their fiivourite 

', poet; and who, as soon as they had saved Simo- 

Mtei, made ' the roof faU on Scopes and his 
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company^ bruising them urn to death that not a 
lineadieiit of them could be known. Simonides, 
by recoUeetiog the manner in which they sat at 
tiiUe, was enabled to distinguish them, and to 
deliver them to their friends for burial. The aid 
. which the recollection of the poet received, on 
. this occasion, is said to have suggested the idea 
of an artificial memory. 

** The principle of the scheme of Simonides, 
is to transfer a train of ideas, the archetypes of 
which are not the objects of sense, and are, 
therefore of difficult recoUiection, to another 
train which we cannot miss to recollect, because 
, the archetypes are not only objects of sense, but 
. objects of sight, with which archetypes we are 
perfectly lamiliar ; or which may be placed ac- 
tually before our «ye$. Suppose then Simo- 
mdes were to commit to memory a discourse, 
consistii^ of jipeculati<yis concerning govern- 
meut^ finances, naval affairs, or wisdom, none 
.of the archetypes of which could be made ob- 
jects of sense, at least, at the time of delivery; and 
to assist bifi recollection, he were to connect the 
series of ideas in that discourse, with a series of 
objects, which he could either place iti sight, or 
with which he was so fimiliaf, that he could not 
£ulto recollect them ; he would proceed in the 
following manner. He would take a house, for 
Mistahce, either the on^ in which he might deli- 
ver the disccuivte, or anolber ; wkb every part of 
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Aivhich he was perfectly acquainted. He would 
begin at some fixed point of that house, suppose 
the right side of the door, and he would proceed 
round it in a circular line, till he arrived at the 
point from which he set out. He would divide 
the circumference of the house into as many 
partis as there were different topics, or para* 
graphs, in the discourse. He would distinguish 
each paragraph by some symbol of the subject it 
contained; that on goveriiment, by the symbol 
of the crown, or a sceptre ; that on finances, by 
the symbol of some current coin ; that on naval 
affairs, by the figure of a ship ; that on wisdom, 
by the figure of the goddess who presided over 
it. He would either actually transfer, or sup- 
pose transferred, these symbols to the different 
compartments of the house, and then all he had 
to do; in order to recollect the subject of any 
paragraph, was, either to cast bis eye on the 
symbol during delivery, or to remember upon 
what division the symbol was placed. The 
memory, by this contrivance^ easily recalled the 
discourse. Tiie orator either s^w, or could not 
fail to remember the compartments, because he 
was perfectly familiar with them. Neither could 
be forget the symbols of each paragraph, because 
they were no more than hieroglyphical paintings 
of the sense. 

^' In tiie place of a house^ we may assume, 
aceordlrig to QuinttiKan^ m public building, the 
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vfwjifi of acityi a well known roadi or a pi^tiirej 
to diyisipna of which we may refer our symbok^ 
Metrodorus aaaumed the circle of the zodiac, 
ushjch he divided into 360 compartments, equal 
to tba number of degrees of which it consislfj 
making a compartment of each degree. 

^* Some people carried this art so Ar ai to 
comfwebend the words of a discourse, by coq-* 
stractiog symbols for each of theni> and refer* 
lipg in like manner, these symhojb to compart- 
QManto* This seems to have constitttted nearly 
what we call short-hand writing, except that our 
ibortJifMid writers oblige themselves to commit 
ta vmmoty the meaning of thw syn^bols, am) 
prateiMi not to refer tbeisQ to any more familiar 
dgecta^ Qoinctilian accordingly observes, that 
this pretended improvement terminated in cour* 
fiwioii, and embarrassed, much mofe than it as- 
Mted recollectiim. However much, therefore, ha 
might priz^ the scheme of Simonides, he reject^* 
ed this supplement a» nugatory, or detrimental." 
-. Thia qFstem of Mnemonics was a favourite 
puranit with the Greeks; — and was cultivated 
vnth success by the Romans, among whom Craa* 
911a, Juliua Camar, and Seneca, are said to have 
partif^ularly excelled in this art. 

Snch were the origin and principles of the ce« 
lebrated topical memory of the ancients: from 
which source are derived all the various moderi^ 
syat^s of local and symbolical menoory, that 
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have been promulgated from the thirteenth to the 
dghteentb century* We shall here briefly reca- 
pitulate the names of the principal writers on the 
subject, referring our readers to another part 
' of this volume for an account of the different 
systems. 

Hiat luminary of science, Raymond Lullt/, 
born in 1236, seems to have been the first mo- 
dern who brought the art of memory into notice, 
after it had faiin dormant for so many ages. This 
art was termed transcendental, and distinguish- 
ed by his name. 

^ In ihe^fifieenth century mnemonics seem to 
have occupied the attention of Publicius, Frits, 
Peter of Cologne, and Peter ef Ravenna, who 
successively published systems of local and sym- 
bolical memory. 

" In the year 153S, Romberch published his 
Congestorium JrtiJiciosiR MemoritB, which con- 
tains.a very complete view of his predecessors' 
labours, with many important additions. Grd- , 
tarolif an Italian physician, was the' next writer 
on^this subject, who in 1555, .put forth a trea- 
tise, ' de memoria reparanda, etc.^ This was 
translated into English by WiUiam Fulwod, 
under the title of * the Castel of Memorie;' and 
afterwards rendered into French by Stephen Cope. 
The treatise of Grataroli contains much curious 
matter. ' 

The Works o( Spangenberg, Rosselius, Bruno, 
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Albert, Porta, Marqfioti, and others^ appear* 
ed about the close of the sixteenth century, but 
they contained nothing very materially new on 
the mnemonic art. 

The seventeenth century was remarkable for 
the number and variety of mnemonistic works 
v^hich issued from the presses of the continent* 
England also had her share in this honour, and 
produced one or two books worthy of examina- 
tion. The system of Schenckel occupied the 
greatest share of attention in France and Germa- 
ny. Schenckel was followed by Jkted, Brux, 
Ravettin, and Natdius* Brux also wrote an 
essay upon the * art of forgetfulness,' and gave 
numerous rules for acquiring perfection in this 
useful science. 

The principal work publbhed in JEngland, on 
the subject of the local memory,, appeared in 
16 1 8, under the title o( Mnemonica; sive an 
Remimscendi, etc. by John Willis ; and was trans- 
lated in l66l, by one Sowersby, a bookseller. 
Tl^is curious jand rare volume is replete with in- 
formation respecting mnemonics, and discourses 
at large concemii^ every particular which re- 
quires die attention of the student. 

In die year 1651, Henry Herdson,\9ho styles 
himself a Professor by Public Authority in the 
Univeraty of Cambridge, published bis Ar$ 
Mnemomca, nve Herdsonm Bruxiatus, etc. in 
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Xfttiu and English. It is merely A rdpablication 
6f pafit of Brux*s Simonides Redivivus.' 

The mnemonical essays published on the con- 
tinent from 1620 to 170$^ \<c6re principally by 
Jizevedo, Ciarbonel, Cuirot, Vannhawer, Belot, 
itaid Ufancaccio: — several anonymous systems 
were put forth also durit% this period. £r- 
hardfs Ars Memoria appeared in 1715, and 
Hlorhofwiid.Tdtber FeyjoOy have, both, disserta- 
tibns expressly upon the subject ; the one in his 
IPolyhUtor^ and the other in bis Cartas Emditas 
y Curibsas. 

From the time of Feyjbo (1781) to 1806, 
(if we except a German translation of Sch'enckel 
by I^luber) the local and symbolical memory 
seems to have lain completely dormant. In the 
Philosophical Magazine (or December, 1806^ 
there is die following notice:-— 

' '^ A new branch of science is begun to be stu- 
died in Germany, ft is the ^ieiite called by the 
antients mnemonica, or the art of memory; ' We 
find in Herodotus, that it was carefully taught 
and practised in Egypt, v^ence it was trans- 
planted into Greece. This^ historian attributes 
the invention of it to Simonides: but this opi- 
nion is refuted in a dissertation published hy M. 
Mongenstenii of Dorpat, upon mnemonica. He 
there asserts, that diis science is more intimately 
connected with the Egyptian hieroglyphics than 
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18 generally thought, and that this connection 
may help to explain them. However the case 
may bcj this singular art, so long neglected, has 
reappeared in Germany with some eclat. M. 
Aretin, who may be accounted the restorer of it, 
has recently had M. Kaestner, a clergyman, as 
his pupil, whom he has permitted to teach his 
new doctrine at Leipzic ; at the same time exact* 
ipg a promise from him not to suffer his pupils 
to write down his lectures. M. Ksestner travels 
•boat like Dr. Gall. 

'^ According to a book written, it b said, by 
a child of twelve years of age, and mentioned in 
the Ldpzic catalogue for the last Septembjsr 
fiuTj mnemonica is a true science, and may be 
taoght by means of seventeen different rules, and 
which will;give a memoiy to individuals of every 
age." 

In March ISOTy M. Gregor Von Fein* 
AiOLBy a native of Baden, visited Paris, and 
delivered Lectures^ on his * New System of 
Mnemonics and Methodics.' In the Philoso* 
fhical Magazine for June, 1807»* there is the 
following extract from a letter written by M« 
FiCHTEL, at Paris, to a friend in London, 
fgmxg some account of M. Ton Feinaigle's 
exhibitions there. 

^MlW— ^i— — — — *— W.W " —— — — ■— — ^— »*• 

t 

* VoL xxviii. p. 9S. 
C 
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"P»ri8,.2dM;*rcli, 18Q7* 

^^ During my residence in this metropolis, I 
Inard a gre^t deal of a new method of mnemO' 
nique, or of a method to assist and fix our ane- 
mory, invented by Gregor de Feinaigle. Not- 
withstanding the simplicity with which he an- 
nounced hi» lectures in the papers, I could not 
determine myself to become a pupil of his, as I 
thought to find a quack or mountebank, and to 
be laughed at by my friends for having thrown 
away my cash in such a foolish manner. Per- 
liaps I should hesitate to this moment about the 
utility of this new invented method to assist our 
njEitural memory, had I not had the pleasure of 
dining at his excellency's the Count of Metter- 
nich, the Austrian ambassador, who followed, 
with all his secretaries, the whole course of lec- 
tures : they all spoke very advantageously of it, 
likewise several other persons of the first rank I 
met there : in consequence of this I was inserted 
into the list of pupils, and I follow, at this mo- 
ment, the lectures. All J can tell you about 
this method is 2 it is a very simple one, and easy 
to be learned, adapted to all ages and sexes : all 
difficulties in such sciences as require an extraor- 
dinary good memory, for instance, the names 
and epochs in history are at once overcome and 
obviated. There is not one branch of science to 
which this method cannot be applied. It is easy 
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to be pereeiVed that sach an fhvention caniiot 
pa»s without some tritiqiie^ and ev^n i^wrCiatiis, 
in ^e pofolic prhits : some of Ihem were vei^ 
injurious, ami pkusibie enough to mislead the 
pnbiiCy who, knowing nothing of the method, 
fi\ft always More ready to condemn thah to a^ist. 
Mr. Feinaigie, to aiisxi'er dl these critics lat 
bnce^ adopted a method hot 1^6$ public for Purls 
than the j^ubiic papers^ but less public far the 
rest of Europe : he gave, the iSI£d of last month, 
a public cbthibition tb UboUt SOOO Spectators, iii 
iiyfaich he did not appear at all, only about 12 
or 15 of his pupils: each of them made such ah 
application of the method as his situation in life 
required. The principal parts were the follow- 
ing: history about names and years; geography, 
with respect to longitude, latitude, number of 
inhabitants, square miles. Sec. 8cc. ; grammar 
in Various languages, about different editions 6f 
die same work ; pandects, their division, and 
title of each book, title, &c. ; different systems 
of botany, poetry, arithmetic, &c. &c. At last 
oner'desired the company to give him one thou* 
mad words, without any connection whatsoever, 
and without numeric order; for instance, the 
word mtronork'erj for No. €2 ; woody for No. 
186; lovely, for No. 370; dynasty , for No. 
laS ; Duvid, for No. 90, 8cc. Sec, till all the 
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numbers were filled ; and be repeated tbe wboU 
(nolwitbstaiidiog he heard these words, widiottt 
order, and hot once,) in the numerical order; 
or be told you what word was given against anj 
one number, or what number anj one word 
bore* It is still more striking, but certafaily, 
likewise, more difficult, to retain as many noni* 
bers however great thej may be* For woi:^* 
and numbers I could venture myself, uith tbe 
greatest safety, as far as one hundred of each ; 
and I am sure, after havii^ fixed them once, 
which tt done in less than ten minutes, I could 
repeat them to you at any period, without ever 
thinking any more of tbenu 

*' M. Feinaigle is about to visit Ei^land.'' 

To the testimcHiy of M. Fichtel may be added 
that of the celebrated French astronomer, M. 
Lalande, who says, *^ I have witnessed the 
extraordinary effects produced on the memory, 
by the method of M. de Feinaigle: one of his 
pupils is able to repeat, in any order, without 
the least mistake, a table of fifty cities in all 
parts of the world, vrith the degrees of longitude 
and latitude in which they are situated; the same 
is the case with chronology: in the jtfmuaire, I 
have inserted 240 dates from antient and modem 
hiiitory, and M. de Feinaiglc's Scholars repeat 
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ttieltt all— dh astonishing aid in tlie study of geo- 
graphy and history !" 

In the Monthly Magazine for September, 
i8t>7,* there is a letter under*^ the signature oF 
Common Cerise, which, though somewhat illi- 
beral in it^ remarlcs, displays considerable know- 
ledge of the principles of the * local and symbo- 
lical Memory/ 

^' Any persoh (says this writer) who wishes to 
ir^ an experiment oii the power of association, need 
^nly make us^ of tne succession of rooms, closetd, 
^tair-cades, landing-places, anri other remarkable 
spots or divisions, of his own hoiise, with ali the 
part^ of Ni'hich he may be supposed to be very fa- 
iniliar. Let him apply any word or any idea to the 
several parts of the hoiise, in any determined order 
of their succession, and he will find it almost 
Impossible, in recalling the same order of the 
parts of the house, not to associate the idea or 
isoxA which he had previously annexed to each 
[}d[rt. Thus, for example, a person may learn 
Ae stitcession of the Kings of England in tea 
minutes, by annexing the names of each suc- 
c^^dibg monarch to the successive rooms, cXq- 
ib'ts, and principal parts of his own house, 
begintiing at the upper story, and regularly de- 

• VoL xxiv« p. iOS. 
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icending ; or^ at the lawer story, and regularly 
ascending. 

'' Any other permanent and familiarclass of ob- 
jects will, in general, answer the purpose better 
tbaivthe rooms of n bouse. I was myself edu- 
cated in the vicinity of Oxford-street, and the 
streets running out of that street south and north 
(beginning at Charles-Street, Soho-square, and 
so on to Park-lane, and down on the other side 
to Raihbone-place and Hanway-yard) are the 
permanent and familiar set of objects, which I 
make use of for my own purpose of successive 
association. The counties in England, the king- 
doms and the countries throughout the world, 
the villages, and other objects on a great road, 
or the streets of a city, are all well suited to this 
business of association ; and either of them may 
be taken indifferently by various persons, accord- 
ing to their acquaiutance with them. The greater 
the variety of ideas connected witb this set of 
objects, which may be called the associating 
key^ the more easy, and the more certain is the 
power of recollection. 

** If I do not hazard a qharge of egotism; P 
shall mention, as illustrative facts, that by this 
new art I once committed to memory, in a sin- 
gle morning, the whole of the propositions con- 
tained in the three first books of Euclid, and 
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^idi such perfection, that I coald for years after- 
livards specify the number of the book on hearmg 
the proposition named, and could recite tli^ 
proposition on hearing the number and the book ; 
and I have frequently, in mixed companies, re« 
peated backwards and forwards from fifty to an 
hundred unconnected Mords, which have been 
but once called over to me. 1 may also add, to 
prove the simplicity of the plan, that I taught 
two of my own children to repeat fifty uncon- 
nected words in a first lesson, of not more than 
half an hour's continuance." ^ 

M.VoN Feinaigle visited England some 
time in the early part of 18 1 1. In order to exhi- 
bit a detail of bis progresses in this country, we 
have made some extracts from the Periodical 
Works and Public Papers which gave an account 
q{ his various experiments. 

" On the Md of J une, 1 8 1 1 , M Von Feinaigle* 
gave at tfie Roifal Institution^ a public experi- 
ment of the efficacy of his Method of facili" 
tutinff and assisting Memory. The Managers 
of the Institution, in consequence of the appli- 
cation of the Committee of Literature and Sci- 
cnce, granted permission for this public display 
of the art, wiihout, however, making themselves 
io any way responsible as to its character. The 
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exhibition took place before an assembly of se- 
veral buncired Ladies ^nd Gentlemen, who wer^ 
ftstonislied fmd delighted with the result of the 
experiment. Four children, two boys and two 
girls) all under 14 years of age, had been put 
under Mr. Feinaigle's care but two or three 
days before : he had one of the girls but an hou^ 
and a half; and the longest tuition that any of 
thetn had received was but four hours dnd s( 
half. — One of them repeated Goldsmith's Her- 
mit bflckwsnrd and forward, and stated the stanza, 
the line, Snd the order of any remarkable word 
required of Bira. — One little girl answered to 
questions in the chronology of the Roman Em- 
perors ; and another multiplied, without slate or 
paper, two sums of eight figures by eight, and 
declared that she had not previously been taught 
arithmetic. — A boy determined the geographical 
situation by degrees and minutes, of 50 different 
cities^ and on a planisphere chalked *out on a 
board, marked down the true situation of places 
named to him. — Mr. Fincher, of the Institution, 
also recited the Mineralogical Tables of Hauy, 
the second part of which he had taught himself 
on Mr. Feinaigle's system, together with the first 
part of firisson's Ornithologic System ; and he 
declared, from his own experience, that the 
principles of Mr. Feinaigle's art were equally 
calculated to give facility iu the acquisition, and 
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certainty in the retention, of the tables of any 
other science — a fact which was confirmed by 
several Grentlemen present, who have attended 
the private courses of the Professor* — ^The exa- 
minations were carried on by Mr. Disney, Chair- 
man of the Literary and Scientific Committee ; 
and for a great part of the time, Mr. Feinaigle 
retired from the Lecture-room. Nothing could 
be more satisfactory than the result of the ex- 
periments ; and the company returned Mr. Fein- 
aigle their thanks.— The Professor, jiug. 9S, 
repeated the experiment at Liverpool, where the 
lUv. Jonathan Brookes, at the request of the 
Mayor, selected from the different charity- 
schools of the town, children upon whom the 
experiment might be made. The exhibition took 
place before a veiy numerous assembly. Four 
children had been put under Mr. Feinaigle's tui- 
tion but three days before, two boys and two 
girls, and pone of them had received more than 
two hours' instruction ; neither of the girls could 
make or read a figure when first presented to 
him. The examinations (which were carried on 
by the Rev. Jonathan Brookes) were precisely 
of the same nature as those at the Royal Insti- 
tution ; and the results were equally satisfac- 
tory." 

*' On the 6th of April, J 8 12, the effects of M. 
Yon Feinaigle's system were exemplified at 
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'the Sufi'if ^IfisHtution, before a numerous as- 
set6h]y 6i Proprietoi's and Subscribers, by the 
examination of iive young persons, who had 
pr^vioitely been committed to the care of M. 
Vbb^dnai^le* 

'*' i.'M&sti^r H.S. (<S y^to of age) deter- 
mih^tf the geogi-aphical situation oi fifty princi- 
pal towtis in difFefetit parts of the giobe, assign- 
ing to each its longitude and latitude in degrees 
iind minutes, and natnedthe country in which it 
is found. He a]9o marked on a blatlk plani- 
sphere ihe true sitttation of the towns named to 
him. 

" ^. Miss P. K. (11 years of age) repeate'd 
fifty stanzas of four lines each, from the second 
part of Mrs. More's * Sir Eldred of the Bower/ 
These she repeated consecutively, and in any 
order desired. On any remarkable word being 
mentioned, ^he determined the stanza, the line, 
and the place of the line, in which it Was to be 
found ; and also how many times the same word 
"occurred in the Poem. 

" S. Miss M. A. K (15 years of age) ati- 
«wered tci all the declensions, as well of sub- 
stantives as of adjf rtives^ of the I^itin language; 
and gave a full account of all the conjugations, 

* The ift'hole of thid report is taken from the Morning 
Po$t df April 18th, 1819. 



both active and passive^ without anjii preiious 
knowledge of that language. 

^' 4. Miss S. S. (of the same age with the 
preceding pupil) answered to the deplensions and 
conjugations of th.e Greek Language, and de- 
clined and conjugated several regular nouns and 
vert>s proposed to her. This pupil had never 
seen a Greek character till put under the care of 
the Professor. 

'^ The whole instruction received by the^ 
above pupils consisted of Jive lessons only^ of 
one hour each. 

'^'Master S. H. explained the physical, ma- 
thematical, and chemical characters of minerals, 
aft«r Hauy's system, assigning the systematical 
order of any character whatever proposed to him, 
aad showing in what manner any mineral ought 
to be examined and tried, to ascertain its nature* 
This pupil received only two hoars' instruction 
from M. Feinaigle. 

'^Master S» H. afterwards requested the audi- 
ence to give twenty words, or names^ without 
any order or connection whatever. These words 
were written on a board, and numbered from one 
to twenty as follows : — 



1. Tower. 


V 5. Chapel. 


S. Gate. 


6. ImtitutioD 


3. Steeple. 


7. Crotch. 


4. Church. 


8. Grey. 
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9. Regent 15. HiU. 

10. Feinaigle. 16. Nelson. 

11. Syracnse. 17. Archimedes. 

12. Wellington. 18. Palestine. 
15. Onbam. 19. Button. 
14. Ten. SO. Reform. 

^* After inspecting the number and Words for 
ft space of time, not exceeding three minutes, 
the pupil named every ^word in the series, both 
forward and backwards : to any number that was 
proposed to him, he assigned the proper word, 
and tfict xfersa, 

^* A series of twenty-eight figures, named pr6- 
miscuously by the audience, was then written 
down, as, 8. ^. I* 0. 5. 0« t* 9* 6. 8cc. &c. &c. 
These the pupil surveyed attentively, /or about 
five minutes, and then repeated them forwards 
and backwards. He afterwards declared how 
many S's. £'8. 9'^. &c. occurred in the series, and 
the relative situation of each figure. 

^' In coBsequence of the disappointment of 
many of the Proprietors and Subscribers, who 
could not obtain admittance into the Lecture 
Room on the 6th instant, the above experiments 
were repeated on Wedi^sday evening last to a 
crowded auditory. Oft this evening the follow- 
ing additional evidences of the utility and uni- 
versality of M* Feinaigle's System were ad- 
duced. 



INTRODUCTION. tS 

'' 1. Master J. C. answered to two sums in 
mtUtipUcation of 8 numbers, by 8 numbers each. 
Each sum containing 8 separate products^ be^ 
sides the total product ; he repeated any pro- 
duct required of him. The separate operations 
being represented on a board, by cyphers — on 
any one cypher, or line of cyphers, on either 
•am being effaced, he replaced them by the ap- 
propriate figures. This pupil was employed for 
ten minutes only, in committing the figures to 
memory. 

^* 2. Miss S. T. answered to the Chronology 
of the Kings of England, from William the Con- 
queror, down to his present Majesty, in any 
order that was desu-ed. She also named the 
predecessor and successor of any King pointed 
out to her. This pupil received four lessons of 
one hour each.^ 

'^ Master S. H« after one hour^s application, 
repeated a Greek word firom Aristophanes, con- 
sisting of seventy-six syllables and 165 letters, 
both forwards and backwards ; he also [named 
any syllable in any order desired, determining its 
numerical situation.''* 

At these public experiments, M. Von Fei«» 



* Similar experimtiiits haYe been given at tlie Russell 
Inttitation, Freemasons' Hall, the Loadon Tayenii 
•to. etc etc. 




gA NBW^ibBT OB lilMitORY. 

KikieirB- (tktributed a s^fUabuSt in which the 
nttare oS the pupil's examiaation was stated; 
and the six foliowitig note», or explanations^ of 
the objects of his ^ New System of Mnemonics 
and MetbodiGs^' were subjoined* 

** 1 S^iematic Tables. A metiiqd that is 
at once speedy and effectual for acquiring the 
perfect ienowledge of systematical tables^ is an 
object of higher value and greater importance 
than at first it might appear. How often are we 
attending courses of lectures upon particular 
sciences^ without being able to form a clear idea 
of the whole, or to give ourselves an account of 
what we are learning ! When, by the means here 
recommended, we are enabled to know previously 
the great divisions and subdivisions of a system, 
it is not difficult to refer to those fixed points all 
our ideas, and at once to secure" our knowledge 
ah*eady attained, and to accelerate our progress 
in the science. A system acquired by this me- 
thod is not a dry and sterile series of words ; it 
is a well-arranged classification of real know- 
ledge. We learn in like manner all tlie systems 
of any science, whatever ; however complicated 
they' may appear. 

'^ 2. Languages. The learning and teaching 
of. languages are not only facilitated by the sys- 
tem of Mnemonics, but acquire more light and 
more solidity than ever they were thought sus- 



ceptibie of. It is a fact niell known to aU wjr 
pupibj that^ almost lu any language whatever^ 
the declensions aiay be learnt in a single hour^ 
and all the conjugations in another. It can 
easily be conceived^ that all the rest may be ac- 
quired with the same facility: but ibis is not 
all the advantage of ny system : anomalies^ irre- 
gularities of verbS; and similar difficulties wUch 
bftve been hitherto the torment of the scholaray 
become^ by tliis system^ the most pleasing and 
most instructive part of the language. My ptt- 
pils are convinced^ by ibe most satisfectory ex* 
perience^ that grammar is to be learned in the 
language^ not the language in the grammar ; and 
when the true way is once known^ it becomes 
delightful to them to gO on with ease and pronap- 
titude^ by themselves, from one language to 
another. 

" 3. Prose and Poetry. When we knowpiecea 
of prose or of poetry in such perfection that we 
are able to answer at pleasure to any single word^ 
it is not to be imagined that in learning them we 
have to fix one word after another ; but what-^ 
ever we commit to our memory is there in such 
an order that we are sure to find it again when- 
ever we may wish for it. The matter and the 
diction are necessarily distinguished^ and evei;y 
thing treated after its. own nature^ and we are 
^erefore sure neither to <>mit'ttny thing that is 
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to be said; nor any word by which it is to be ex^ 
pressed. Persons who could never before get by 
heart either prose or poetry, have, by a short 
practice of this method, acquired the greatest 
readiness and facility. 

" 4. Geography^ This part of geography* 
has only been learned by my common manner of 
fixing in the memory proper names in general, 
and that of noting the arithmetical figures wher- 
ever we meet them. The true system of geo- 
graphy is the object of more than one of my 
lectures ; and by this new system, the study ac- 
quires a degree of facility, and the science itself 
a degree of perfection, of which it was never 
thought susceptible, and yet without which it 
can never be essentially what it ought to be» 
Those who would think it needless, or of no use, 
to know the situation of every remarkable point 
of the globe by degrees of longitude and latitude, 
have to consider, if without these degrees, geo- 
graphy itself, or any geographical chart, could 
ever exist ; . and, if not, they surely cannot main- 
tain that what is essential to geography itself may 
be neglected in the study of geography. This 
perfection is not only given to the science by my 
system, but is also attained with greater facility 

• This refers to the longitude and latstude of the fifty 
mi\fB repeated by tbe pi^iL 
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^wnfl certainty than even the former imperfect 
knowledge couldte acquired by any other method 
vrhatever. The same principles are applicable 
"vnth equal efficacy to all the subsidiary parts of 
a perfect geographical knowledge^ and it is 
"Aown how to fix in the memory, for instance^ 
the government^ the extent, the population, and 
the military power, the products, the commerce, 
the manufactures, the arts and sciences, tec. of 

a 

every state. Those who are acquainted with tlie 
principles of the present arrangement, cannot but 
feel how much easier it must be to compare^ 
according to this plan, one kingdom with another 
by simple memory, than after any other plan, 
with all the assistance of books and systematic 
tables. 

** 5. Chronology. What is done with regard 
to the kings of England may be done with any 
chronological series of sovereigns ; and though 
«uch a series presented nothing more than what 
may be considered as great epochs of history, 
^ven of those the present system offers a greater 
number than any other system of chronology, 
and fixes them more easily than it has ever been 
possible to do by all those ingenious historical 
tables which have been invented to assist the 
onemory in this interesting study. But the high- 
est perfection of historical knowledge is certainly 
to know the whole history, not only by great 



^ 



lepochs; but year by year, and fact by fact ; aY\jl 
this perfection no other system has ever been 
nble to affords 

** 6. MuMplkalion. To make a multiplica- 
tion; consisting of a greater number of figures in 
die mtftUipIier as well as in the multiplicand) 
only by memory, without writing an}* thing, may 
certainly in tnany cases be desirable, or of great 
titility, and is at least a certain pro<^ that the 
principles of the present method reach evety 
Hrhere, and thai to its "means nothing is too dif- 
•£cuTt or too complicated. It is undoubtedly ot 
the highest importance to be able to fix in our 
blinds die mmobers in general. Statistic geo« 
Igi'aphy, history, tnathematics, in short, almost 
^veVy science is full of nunrerical figures. Mul«- 
tiplication tables, squarefiifd cube ntnubers, loga^ 
^tlims, algebraic formuhe, a<id all tlie mathema- 
tics t»n be submitted to those rules/' 

Since the period of M. Von I^binaigle's 
altival hfi this country, he has been delivering a 
variety of courses of fifteen or sixteen lectures 
^ach, for which the charge of live guineas has 
"been made ; bnt the pnpil is at liberty to attend 
any {^articular lecture, a second time, should he 
Inot sufficiently cotuprelieind it Itt the "first hearing. 
!M. Von SP'einaigle lias not con'fined liis visits to 
Hht ifKetropolis : Edirrburgli, Glasgow, Liver- 
^i&ol, %ttc. etc. bilve, in the snmnier seasdn, 'h^en^ 
m^tte$!iliH}y,H\^ -flieatreof iiis exertions. 
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CHAP. I. 



^nctplefif* 



7 HE memory may be compared to a ware* 
hou.se* stored with merchandise* A methodical 
arrangement of the contents of such a repository, 
enables its o\\ ner to find any article that he may 
require, iivith the iittnost readiness. With a 
general k>no\^ ledge of the contents of a library, and 
of the manner in \ihich the books are distributed^ 
a person may, even when absent from the fipot> 
determine, with certainty, the situation of any 
particular book.f ** Medallists,'' says Mr. 

* Meraory is, as it were, the storehouse of our ideas; 
Tor the narrow miiid pf man not being capable of ba?ing 
many ideas nnder view and contemplation at ouce, it was 
necessary to have a repository to lay up tho^e ideas, whick 
^t another time it might make iisc^C Zackmiibe Uunum 
ffnderstanding, Tol. i. p. 111. 

t The well known anecdote of Magliabechi, librarian 
^ the Grand Dukex>f Tuscany, Cosmo III. will saffici- 
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Addison^"*^ '^ upon the first naming of an eni'^ 
peror^ will immediately tell you his age^ family^, 
and life. To remember where he enters in the 
succession; they only ccwiskbr in what part of the 
cabinet he lies; and by running over in their 
thoughts such a particular drawer, will give you 
an account of all the remarkable parts of his 
reign." If our adem miere anranged with equal 
method and order, the mind would turn to them, 
with the like facility. 

Sensible objects have a powerful effect in re* 
calling to the ifnind the ideas with which it was 
occ«]|»ed when those ideas were presented. Thus 
the ^ht of any remarkable scenes in the course 
of a second journey, wll frequently remind a per- 
son of the ^dbrject of which he was thinking or 
Iei4ing 'when he last travelled that road ; or, to 
adopt 4ie elegant language of Mr. Foster.+ 
•^* Pii^oes wad things which have an association 

jeioMly illustrate aad confinn this faoit. Tiie Grand Jhakt 
having asked Magliabechi whether he could procnre a 
book that was particnlarly scarce, he replied, * uo, sir, it is 
impossible, for there is but one in the world, that is in the 
tS^rand Signior's library at Constantinople, and is the se- 
venth book on the second shelf, on the right hand side as 
yoQ go hC 

* Dialogue upon the usefiilness Of anoient Medals,'pp« 
21, 25e, 12mo. 1726. 

t Essays, p. j2. For a yery pretty illastration of this 
^nbiei^^, 8<^ also Spectator, No. 4tf* 



with any of the events or feelings of past life, 
will greatly assist the recollection of them. A 
man of strong associations finds memoirs of 
himself already written on the places where he 
had conversed widi happiness or misery. If 
an old man wished to animate, for a moment, 
the languid and faded ideas which he retains of 
his youth, he might walk with his crutch across 
the green where he once played with companions 
who are now probably laid to repose in another 
spot not far off. An aged saint may meet again 
some of the effects of his early piety in the place 
where he first thought it happy to pray* A walk 
in a meadow, the sight of a bank of flowers, per- 
haps even of some one flower, a landscape with 
the tints of autumn, the descent into a valley, die 
brow of a mountain, the house where a friend 
has been met, or has resided, or has died, have 
oifen|produced amuch more lively recollection of 
our past feelings, and of the objects and events^ 
which caused them, than the most pe|:fect de- 
scripdon could have done." 

Indeed, it will be found upon investigation, 
that locality is the most efficacious medium of 
reminiscence: and that system of memory will 
be the most serviceable, which brings this prin-* 
ciple into the most extensive operation. For 
this reason, locality (or, the connection of our 
ideas with places) is made Ae foundation of the 
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pmmivystexn. In this respect, it is ainJcgoua 
io the «cii6me ot Maemonics practised tbjr the 
antmitSi hat k is here applied much more exiteiH 
^sively and sdvantsigeously dian it was hj theHU 

A room hailing generafly four walls, the moat 
•ohvious 'division otf* k is, into four sides, and each 
waN or side may be subdivided into pannels or 
<compai^ttii^nts. AceoFdingiy, the antient fi3^tem 
^divided a wall into five spaces.' Thus, suppose 
the l^ter M to he represented on a wall as 
under: 




Fivt spsKes are thus gained in die places 
tnarked by the iigures 1 , >€, etc. Every wall of 
the room was, in imagination, divided in this 
manner ; and this plan was applied to as many 
rooms as were found necessary to the extent of 
each particular scbenae— -every room being simi- 
larly divided into four sides, — and every side 
being subdivided inta Ave tompartments. Thus, 
any idea which, according to this method, .had 
been associated in the mind with the forty*eighth 
compartment, would be .placed in the third com- 
{wrtment of the^KOond wall, in die <lhird room. 



But as few compartments could be obhuned on 
each wall by diese means^ the calculation of Ugh 
numbers would be exceedingly difficult. To 
remedy this defect^ each waU might be divided 
into nine or ten compartments^ thus : 





If a wall be divided Into nine parts, there will 
be 36 compartments in every room. In order to 
ascertain the situation of any particular number, 
it is to be considered in relation to the total num* 
ber of the subdivisions. For example, if the 
situation of nuiuber 48 be required ; according 
tO'tbe last mentioned division of the rooms, it is 
to be found by considering the proportion which 
that number bears (o 36, the total number of the 
G6flf)aFtments in tliis arrangement. If the num- 
ber in question be less than this total, the place 
imipiired after will be obvious; thus 12 being 
Uttdiin the number 56, nftust, of necessity, be in 
&e iir8t room : being above §, it is equally clear 
that it cannot be on the first uall > and being less 
than 18, it must, necessarily, be on some part of 
Ibe second wall : and as it exceeds the number of 
die first wall by J^ it follows, of course, that its 



s. 
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place must be io the third compartment of the 
second wall* If the number in question be higher 
than the nun)ber of the compartments in one 
room, its place will be readily found by dividing 
it by that number. Thusi suppose 48 to be the 
number whose place is required : 

36)48(1. 2 
9)12(1. 2 

As 48 exceeds 86^ we know that it cannot be 
in the first room, the 1 is therefore changed into 
2 ; and the fraction remaining, shows it to be in 
the twelfth compartment. There being nine 
compartments on every wall, this remainder, or 
number of the compartment, is divided by 9, for 
the purpose of ascertaining the wall. Now, as 
the divisor is contained more than once, but not 
twice, in the dividend, it follows that the com- 
partment sought must be on the second wall ; the 
remainder gives the specific compartment. <Thi8 
operation, then, shows that 48 is in the third 
compartment, on the second wall, in the second 
room. This was the plan adopted by the antients 
when they divided their rooms into parts ; but 
bring both complicated and difficult, it has been 
rejected in the present system, and another scheme 
has been introduced in its place, which is more 
simple in its construction — less difficult in its appli- 
cation — and much more extensive in its powers. 
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We shall now proceed to explain the mode of 
dividing a room according to the New System of 
Memory y and to develop the principles of the 
art. It is, however, necessary to premise, that 
the pupil must not attempt too much at first, but 
should proceed gradually in the acquisition of 
this system ; for his ultimate success in it will 
greatly depend upon a perfect knowledge of the 
first principles.''^ As in mathematics no problem 
can be demonstrated without understanding all 
the preceding demonstrations, — so every advance 
ID' this art, must be grounded on the full posses* 
non of all the antecedent doctrines. 

We shall divide a wall in the following manner: 



1 2| S 


4 5 1 6 


7 1 8 1 9 



The figures are arranged from left to right, 
in the usual manner of writing ; and for the more 
easily remembering their situation, it will be 
found that if two lines be drawn diagonally, from 
the four corners of the figure, they will intersect 



* Assumendos nsus paulatim, iit paaca primum complec- 
tamar auimo, qoae reddi fideliter possint : mox per incre- 
menta tarn modica, ut onerari se labor ille non sentiat, 
aiagenda usn, et exercitatione multa coutinenda est, qusK 
quidem maxima ex parte memoria constat. — QuincL Inst» 
:pna. lib. X. OPERik, TOM. II. p. 253. Ed. Bipont. 1784. 
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ail(be0dd:Diiai)>ei>9» (SefC^J^ht^ I. %. 10 IjherQ 
i» now asingl^'Will diyiWiifito ninet isqiHMresor 
G«mpfurftiii«tttt; tbflne' mt^. shall Dame;|)/«c««^^ 
SB^f the first place^ 8«tc<Hi() pkce^ third plac^ 

The same laod^, ni(M»t be pursu^ with the 
three remaining walla ip thtisroom; by thi^se 
means, for wallb^ am obtained^— each being 
divided into nine, |3!^ef* Iq order to find the 
number 56 in this room, we shc^d natiiraliy say 
four tines nine will be 36| afidisbould^ qf course^ 
coneliKle that 36:wa«Id;be in^ the last place of 
the last side or fourth wal)iof the room: but-this 
calculation is^erroiieous; 6 must ev,er be in the 
same situation, which will be that* occupied by 
the point in the following figure : 






The place occupied by the number 0^ in all the 
four walbi would be thus designated : 
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It must now be determined how we are to 
reckon these walls: if we stand in a room with 
our back to the windows^ the first wall is on our 
left, the second before us, the third on our right, 
and the fourth behind us. We shall, however, 
commence with the floor, and divide it iuto nine 
parts in the same manner as the walls. Where 
are 10, 20, SO, 40, etc. to be placed? Every 
decade begins a new series, add the decimal is 
^aced on the cieling of the rodm'oVerits prop^ 
wall; thus, the ^rst decimi^l, or 10, will be dV^ 
the first wall ; the second decimal, or 20, will be 
over the second wall ; tire third decimal, or 30, 
will be over the third wall ; the fourth decimal, 
or 40, will be over the fburfii Wall ; the fifth de- 
cimal, or 50, as its tenth part exceeds the num- 
ber of walls, will be assigned to the deling of 
the room, and will consequently be the highest 
number in the first room, forming the connecting 
link between this raom and^e second. 



MEW AST or UEMOBT. 
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I 50 Cieling | 

As one room will not supply us with suffi- 
cient numbers, a second room must he provided. 
The floor of the second room is denominated the 
Jl/th wall, the waUon the left, the sixth ; the wall 
before us, the seventh ; that on our rl^t^ the 
eighth ; and the one behind us, the ninth ; and as 
the number 50 was tipoa the cieling of the first, 
•o the number 100 will be upon the cieling of 
tfa« second ruom. 



»RI^CltL%b. 



bECOKD ROOM. 

Steenth Widl. 
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I 100 Cieling. | 

Nnmbera, probably, originated from holding 
i^thefingenofthehandUius: [, | |, | | j* 
fill; five was made by holding up the 
tkurab and little finger, mth the other fingers 
down, thus <i""»''V'"*" forming the numeral V; 
UK was made by erecting another finger and con- 
linuingthe former potition; thtia VI and Vlf, 



* Floor or fifth watl. 
■ 3 
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VIII and Villi, in the same way, by adding « 
finger each time : ten was formed from two fives, 

V ^ 

thus, making X. 

The learner should now exercise himself in 
finding the situation of the different numbers in 
the two rooms. Where, for example, are 29, 
47, 35, 21, 62, 82, 99, etc. The room must be 
first ascertained ; as to this there can be no diffi- 
culty, for as 50 is the lesser number in the first 
room, all the numbers exceeding 50, and as far 
as 100, will be found in the second room. 

Having found the room, the left hand figure 

will denote the wall, and the right hand figure 
will show the place; thus, 29 is in the first 
room, second wall, and ninth place ; 47, fourth 
wall, seventh place ; by cutting off the left hand 
figure, the numerical order of the wall is given, 
and the remaining figure acquaints us with the 
place. 

In order to remember a series of words, they 
are put in the several squares, or places, and 
the recollection of them is assisted by asso- 
ciating some idea of relation between the objects 
and their situation ; and, as we find by expe- 
rience, that whatever is ludicrous, is calculated 
to make a strong impression upon the mind, 
the more ridiculous the association the better. 
Being provided with two rooms, we will take 
the floor of the first room, and place some- 
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thing in each of the nine squares. In illustra- 
tion of this experiment, sensible objects will be 
given, as the a^^sociatiun of ideas between them 
and the places is most striking. 



1 

Apple 


2 
Monkey 


3 
Man 


4 
Ship 


5 
Pipe 


6 
Cap 


7 
Tankard 


9 
Boat 


9 
Tree 



The ideas of these images must be» connected 
together, and it will then be almost impossible 
to forget the order in which they are arranged. 
The first is an apple, the second a monkey; 
this monkey takes the apple, eats, and offers it 
to the man who is in the third place ; the man 
18 just going to embark on a long voyage, and 
for this purpose a ship will be in the fourth place ; 
but he will smoke his pipe before he leaves his 
native country; — pipe is in the fifth place; — and 
when he has finished smoking, he calls for his 
night-cap, which will be found in the sixth 
place ; before he retires to rest, he wishes for 
another tankard of ale; tankard occupies the 
seventh place. In the morning when this man 
awakes, a boat is ready to convey him to the 
ship ; this boat is in the eighth place ; a tree 
is found in the ninth place^t shall be a 
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^ilkm-tr^e, and il^st <^(m by the waAer«4icte^ 
on the Tery ideMfCftl ba^k fr^m iivhich tke man 
«mbar%« ki di<e boat. Any different otjtects 
may be taken pmmisciKHHiy, a^d the connee- 
tion made bet^^een ibem, at the moment^ as 
chance or fanty bids* The chief use of this 
example is to indtioe a habit of fixing certain ob- 
jects in a regular ordc^i that we may always 
know where to find them. For thk purpose the 
pupil should exerciais Mmself in the numerical 
situation of the different objects, and be enablecf 
to determine it quickly. 

The floor and the walls are hcaiities on 
which the figures and words must be arranged, 
in the seirerul places or squares, in the order 
above described. Were a series of twcnty-six 
fi|g;ures to be taken, for instance, the following : 

79t079ft6St^Si 
8796578964314 

Or a series of consonants thus : 
fllmngmfprstrsrn 
(Foil iMttljr mgem of {rarest ray sereue.) 

Or any other series of figures, or consonants, it 
would be found very difficult to remember them. 
The figures, and the letters, are merely signs of 
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•igfls, and cannot easily be fixed in the memory ; 
the understanding having no exercise. The ele- 
ments of words must^ therefore, be sought for* 
Dr. Grsy changed figures into letters, and 
thus made words ; but these words could not be 
fixed in the memory without constant repeti- 
tion, and strenuous application; the different 
words required to be remembered in his MemO" 
ria Tecknica, being almost equally burthensome 
with the facts and dates which they were intend- 
ed to imprint upon the memory. The mode 
of changing figures into letters was known long 
before the time of Dr. Grey. The substitution 
of letters for figures was practised by most anti- 
ent nations ; in the Hebrew and Greek languages, 
there are no arithmetical signs, but the letters of 
the alphabet are used in their place. Shop- 
keepers and others, from an early period, had 
been in the habit of marking the articles which 
they had to sell, with certain letters, as arbitrary 
symbols, for the prices in pounds, shillings, and 
pence. 

We now take the consonants, and attach one 
or more to the series of figures, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7> S, 9, ; each figure having its appro- 
priate consonant. (See Plate 1. fig. 2. The 
consonants oiily are resorted to, for they com- 
pose, like the skeleton of the human body, the 
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rpriiieijMil piartl»; "die iFOwels are but the ligt- 
taeilts. 

Tlie Idlers appropriated to the figirtes arl; not 
merely ftrbifnii^> Imt are adapted as nearly as 
possible to the form of (he figures.* 

¥, like Ihe 'figure 1^ is a perpendicular^ <^ 
"down stroke^ smd diff^#s otily from k, in the ad* 
dhion of 'the small borieont^l line drawn across 
l!he tipper part •erf it ; '^ is tndre like the figure 1 , 
than any other consonant, if perhaps, we except 
Ifae letted V. An additional reason for assign* 
ihgthe letter ^ to } i*, 4h«tnt occurs in the word 
vmit. 

n, is the appropriate letter to tepresefft % 
there are two down sti^olces in it. 

m, fai'riisbes iss widi three down strokes, rt 
M/iU then give (he idea of 3 : if we place a S 
tfius GO , k wiH form a tolerable outline ^f the 
letter m. 

r, is to represent 4 : r when \vritten, (See 



* Dr. Grey who assijpaied both vowels and consonants 
to figures, in a manner perfectly arbitrary, has the fol- 
lowing effect: 
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"tkrtanAhtMiitQrtf^emd^^tfimAt tbr5, etc. 



Pl«te I. fig. 2.) resembles somewhat a 4. Tbe. 
kilter r occurs also in our. werd. ybur; in the 
Gerni^n^/bir^ in the Dutch' vUr; in the LatiA 
qufttuor; in the French qmtre; in the Spaoisb 
and Portugueze, quatro ; in the Italian quattro ; 
19 the; Greek ria^a-a^ef; in the RusS|. chetyire ; 
apd in a variety of other languages. 

The English L was borrowed from die Ro- 
mans ; tbej hiKl it from the Greeks, and they again 
from the Hebrews^ whose lamed is much like 
oar h, excepting that the angle is somewhat 
more acute. L was used sis a numerical letter 
fwj^ty^ and asayi tbereibrei be. assigned to the 
figure 3. d, in writing is the reversed form of 
diis. figure. (See Plate I. fig. 2.) 

c, h,g, q. Tbecfigare 7, with a slight curvature/ 
may be made to resemble % crooked stick, and as 
we shsdi remember this stick, the betteri if sovu^ 
thing be hong upon it| a cage shall be susjj^de^ 
there. In . the. word cage we obtain the conso* 
Hants c and g; k also is added to the number 
for c is more frequently pronounced hard (Jca) 
than it is soft (se); j. being a gutteral and a 
crooked letter^ shall go along with the cage and 
the stick. For the figure 7 therearethen Cj k, 
g, and q. 

b, h, Vf. w. In thet figure 8 there are two 
noughtSi or two rounci things: these may be 
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converted into beehives, and if one be placed 
upon the other^ there will be a tolerably accu- 
rate idea of the figure 8. In the word beehive, 
are obtained b, h, v ; and w may be added; for 
it is compounded of T?t;. 

p,f. The figure 9 is not unlike a pipe, and 
as a pipe is seldom used withoutapt^ of smoke 
issuing from it^ we have the p and/* in these two 
words ; they are inseparably connected, and can- 
not easily be forgotten. 

s, X, X. The o being a round body, it may 
be compared to a ^(^heel or grinder in a mill ; this 
wheel, when in swift rotation, gives out a hissing 
sound, and the hissing consonants s, x, z, are at^ 
tached to the cipher, x is formed from two half 
circles ; and z is the first letter of the word zero. 

These letters, and the figures which thev are 
intended to represent, should be impressed strong- 
ly upon the memory, as the letters must be con- 
verted into words, by the introduction of vowels 
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The two consonants representing two figures 
must be converted into a word, to which should 
be afiixed some striking idea; and the images 
represented, connected together. The objects 
when selected, each being a word, must be 
arranged in the different places, beginning with 
the floor, and proceeding to the first, se- 
cond, and third walls, etc. In making these 
words, it is necessary that the two consonants re- 
quired should be the two ^rst in the word ; if 
there be more than two it is of no importance, 
as the two first only will be needful. It will not 
be difficult to make a perfect figure from the 
skeleton we hate just seen. 

Hoor of the First Room, 
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A bai is seen flying after a mouse, wliicb shel- 
ters itself under a cap, stuck full of needles. 
There is some mutton for dinner^ and a roil to 
eat with it. The tub and soap shew that it is 
washing-day ; the servants playing with the chiU 
dreu and their doll, have forgotten to boil the 
cabbage and the pudding. As a compensation 
for this loss^ a large bottle of rum is produc-r 
ed. By this method, it will be easy to commit 
to memory a long series of figures, to repeat 
them backwards or forwards, to name the first, 
fourth, fifth, eighth, etc; or to say bow many 
fours, fives, noughts, etc. are contained in the 
series. 

The converting of figures into letters, and 
making sense by the introduction of vowels, will 
be found applicable to many of the purposes of 
common life. If we purchase any articles, and 
would ren|£mber the measure or weight of them, 
and thus prevent fraud in the shop-keeper, it is 
only necessary to change the figures into a word 
or words, and connect them with some strange or 
ludicrous idea. Should we buy 32 yards of cloth, 
muslin, etc. it is easy to say, that a man brought 
home the cloth^ and the measure is given to us : 
if 30lbs of cheese, a mouse that had been gnaw- 
ing the cheese, would fix the weight imme- 
diately. The number of a hackney-coach, or of 
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a house may be preserved lu the same manner. 
The purpoflies in domestic life to which this sys- 
tem is applicable, are almost infinite^ and need 
no further specification. 

We have already learned to divide a room into 
parts, as the floor and walls, — to subdivide these 
intb places, — to change figures into letters, — and 
to form words ; and, by these means, to remember 
series of figures, or of things. It would be a 
material advantage to us, to have some fixed or 
certain rooms : we may take, for instance^ those 
with which we are best acquainted, and fix the 
different places upon the various articles of far« 
niture, as a chair, a chest of drawers, etc. What 
we have learned, hitherto, is not sufficient : as 
yet, an intellectual order only has been obtained ; 
numbers have been localised, but there is still a 
deficiency, — the realities are wanting. 

If the reader has practised our instructions in 
a room in which he is accustomed to spend the 
greater part of his time, and this room should 
have been Rung with pictures, engravings, or 
plans, or ornamented with busts, etc. he will 
have been very materially assisted in the remem- 
brance of his places, or localities. We can, after 
a little practice, ascertain the order of different 
things placed in a room which we have long fre- 
quented. The transition is slight, but the im- 
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pression will be pcrmaiieDt. Let us fiU^ the 
squares or places with some pictures of our ovvli 
drawing : the two^ rooms will be then furnished, 
and it will be as easy to remember the symbols, 
or hieroglyphics, as to remember the situation or 
place of any picture, or article of furniture in a 
room. Instead of having a carpet on the floor, 
we can suppose that the floor is inlaid or con* 
structed of mosaic. This will allow us to put 
svmbols there. 

The outlines of the symbols are intended to 
represent, as accurately as possible, the various 
figures in the two rooms, so that they may 
be permanently fixed in the memory. (See 
Plates II, and III.) And here we dismiss the 
pupil for a season, giving a general hint, that 
it will be advisable to make himself perfect- 
ly familiar with the situations of the difierent 
symbols, before he thinks of looking into the 
next chapter. Until a knowledge of these 
symbols be obtained, no further progress can 
be made in the system. It is^ at least, indis«> 
pensably necessary, that the pupil should answer 
with facility to any questions put to him respect* 
ing the^rsf room, containing fifty symbols ; the 
iiecond room may be acquired at leisure. 
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The following are the names attached to the 
"Sifferent symbols : 



fit0t 0ocm* 



1 Tower of Bal)eL 

5 Swan. 

3 Moantain^orParoassus. 

4 Looking-glass. 
^ Throne. 

6 Horn of Plenty. 

7 Glass-blower. 
JB Midas. 

9 Flower, or Narcissus. 
10 Goliath, or Mars. 
H Pillars of Hercules. 

13 David with the Lion. 
IS Castle, or Nelson's Mo- 
nument 

14 Diogenes, or Watchman. 

15 iEsculapius, or Serpent 

16 Ceres, or Gleaner. 

17 ^rchimcdes, or Carpen- 

ter. 

18 Apollo. 

19 Robinson Crusoe. 

20 Peacock. 

«1 VauUer, or Rider, 
5« Cock fighting. 
23 Pegasus. 
S4 Elephant 



25 Sancho Panza. . 

26 Charioteer. 
^7 Don Quixote. 

28 Pack-horse. 

29 Standard-bearer. 
do Sysiphus. 

31 Cupid, 

32 Diana. 

33 Clouds, or Sky. 
St Noah's Ark. 

r»5 Curtius. 

36 Hermitage. 

37 Miner. 

38 Moses. 
59 Vesuvius. 

40 Pleasure Garden. 

41 Monument 

42 Goldei^Calf. 

43 State Bed. 

44 Piano-Forte. 

45 Bajazet 

46 Fountain, or Square. 

47 Vulcan. 

48 Apis. 

49 Orangc-Trcc. 
.*>0 Bai jhus. 
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51 Pigmalron. 

53 Neptune. 

54 Toilette, or Penelope. 

55 Fleet. 

5€ Guitar Player. 
57 Go^jttrer. 
'58 Orpheus. 
$9 Samson. 
^ Still. 
€1 Bagpi|[kes« 
"62 Phoenix. 

63 Temple of Glory. 

64 Fame. 

65 Schoolmaster. 

66 Tents. 

'67 Mutius Sco^vola. 

•68 Mertiiry. 

^9 Maursoleum. 

•70 Lottery, or Fortune. 

71 Saturn. 

^2 Centaur. 

73 Pedlar. 

74 Thresher. 

75 €^rden Engine. 



76 Gardener. 

77 Mowers. 

78 Pagan Priest 

79 Direction-Post. 

80 Apothecary. 

81 Cymbal-Player. 
^2 Trojan Horse. 
B3 Actaefon. 

84 Cabriolet 
"85 Europa. 

86 Brewer. 

87 Hunter.' 

88 Bullfighting. 

89 Hercules. 

90 Burning-Glass. 

91 Tantalus. 

92 Hawker, or, Sportsmaik 

93 Golden Fleece. 

94 Lime-Trefe. 

95 Shepherd. 

96 Cap of Liberty. 

97 Solomon. 

98 Trophy. 

99 Avenue* 
100 Justice. 
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JL HE pupil is, by this time, supposed lo haw 
fixed all the symbols in the first room, and to be 
enabled to tell readily the first, seventh, thir^ 
tieth, forty-ninth, etc. and also to say what place 
is occupied by Midas, Sisyplius, etc. In making 
the application to chronology, we shall confine 
t>urselves to the succession of the kings of Eng- 
land since the conquest. 

1. William the Conqueror. A word 
must be now made from William ; the first half 
wil is taken, and to this is added low, by which 
willow is obtained ; this enables us to remember 
William, The willow is fixed upon the Tower 
of Babel, our first symbol ; we have then Wil^ 
iiam I. but another circumstance remains ; he 
was the conqueror ;— -we hang some laurel^ the 
reward of. valour, and the crown of conquest, 
«npon the willow tree. The date is yet wanting : 
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we say the laurel is dead ; in the word dead^ 
are d, d for 66; the 1000 being understood 
through the whole series.* 

2. William Rufus, or William II. 
There must be two willoteis ^one on each side of 
the swan ; the swan is put into a red {bag) : by 
making the bag red, we preserve the meaning of 
the Latin word Rufus. 

3. Henry I. There i« one hen upon the 
mountain tossing up the ground ; (toss,) 

4. Stephen. The looking-glass is very 
much stiffened ; there is a watch placed before 
the glass ; this is {timely). The word stiffened 
\rA\ recal to the mind the name of Stephen, 

5. Henry II. A (Jtaylor) sitting upon the 
throne y with two hens, one under each arm. 

6. Richard 1. This was the first rich 
man,— -the horn oi plenty is before him. The 
first rich man, probably, pilfered from other peo- 
ple ; he must have been a {thief), 

7. John. The glass-blowers name was 
John {Taffy). 



* As the reader wUl find at p. 60. a tabular view of 
^his applicatiou, we shall merely explain the manner of 
connecting tl^ different images, inclosing the word which 
^ves the date in a parenthesis. 
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6. Henry III. Midas, or the man with 
the long ears^ hast just received a present of three 
hens; he puts one in each ear^ and one in his 
mouthy the hens are so near to each other^ they 
are almost (united). 

9- Ebward I. To fix the name of Edward^ 
we convert the verb to ward, that is^ to watch^ 
into a substantive^ and say here is one ward, 
guard, or soldier, watering Narcissiis, or the 
flower, with an (engine). 

10. Edward II. There are two wards, or 
guards, behind Goliath, each in a (mask), 

11. Edward III. Three soldiers as guards 
between the Pillars of Hercules, playing with a 
(monkey), 

12. Richard II. This is the second rich 
man, who meets David putting his hand into 
the lion's mouth ; David is mocking at the lion's 
strength, (mock). 

13. Henry IV. We take a (muff), put 
four hens in it, and place it on the pyramid. 

14. Henry V. Diogenes h^s fve hens in 
his lantern; they are very noisy and trouble- 
some, — (rout'em). 

15. Henry VI. jEsculapius, or the doc- 
tor, is very much annoyed by six hens, which are 
(running) round the serpent. 

16. Edward IV. Here VLte four soldiers 
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taking away poor Ceres, and putting her in a 
(redoubt).* 

17. Edward V. Jrchifnede8,or the carpenter. 

18. RictfARD ril. Apollo. 

A» these two kings are of the same date^ one 
word will be sufficient to fix it. Here zrejive 
guards preparing to rob the third rich man ; 
jipoUo is looking on, and amusing them with a 
tone on bis lyre ; in die mean while, Archimedes, 
or the carpenter, vociferates (roVem). 

19- Henry VIL Robinson Crusoe is seen 
to shoot seven hens, in a (rebellion.) 

20. Henry VIH. There is a Peacock, 
with eight hens in her nest ; they are young and 
cannot speak, — they are (lisping.) 

fil. Edward Yl. We have here die t?att//ef, 
or rider ; one mas is a sufficient weight for a 
horse ; but our horse must carry seven. There 
are six guards, or wards, upon this horse, besides 
the vaulter, who are all scrambling for a piece of 
a (lark)* 

2«. Mary. There must be some rejoicings 
where there is a cock-fight ; it is very possible 
that the town may be (illuminated)* 

9,3. Elizabeth. Tliis queen had so flour- 
isliing a reign, that she is (allowed) to ride upon 
Femsus. 



* As the 6 is not sounded in pronunciation, the r, d, t^ 
are the letteii which give the date. 
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iii4. James I. The word chains sounds 
somewhat like Jame$ ; we will, therefore, put 
the Elephant in chains : what (dismal) chains. 

9.5. Charges I. Poor Sancho Panza upon 
his siss ! Poor fellow, he met with many 
(denials). 

9.6. Charles IL The charioteer is nimiiDg 
a race ; the (odds) are against him. 

97' James II. Don Quixote must be put 
in chains; he must have two sets of chains ; he 
shall have (double) chains. 

28. William III. The patient packhorse 
travelling along the accustomed road, arrives at 
that part where three willows have been planted : 
how melancholy it is to see so many willows ! 
(do weep.) 

9Q* Anne. The Standard Bearer is just 
arrived on a visit to (cousin) Anne. 

30. George I. Sisyphus is rolling up the 
hill " his huge round stone," — but he stops and 
listens to some one who is playing on the 
(guitar)."* 

George II. This sovereign is a (king) 
between two kings of the same name. 

George III. has had some important con- 
cerns with (Cadiz.) 

* No. 30, as it completes a wall, may include George I, 
11, III. 
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lu order to enable the pu^il tQ muke a fur- 
U^r «ppUc9Mai| Qf th^ iiineaionic«l priiKuplei |o 
chronology^ mnb subjoin the foiiowiog table : — h% 
can, at his leisure^ resoit to more copious sources 
b( information. 



From the Creutwn to the Birth <if €1M#. 

Before . 
Christ. 

4004 The creation of tbe wprld, and of Adam ancl £?4« 

4003 The birth of Cain, 

3017 Enoch for bis piety, translated to beaven* 

2348 Tbe old worl4 destroyed by a delnge^ 

2247 The tower of Babel built abont this time, by Noah*s 

posterity, upon which God causes the confusion of 

tongues. 
92^34 Celestial obs?rvations first made. 
2181 The kingdom of Egypt founded. 
2059 The kingdom of Assyria founded by Ninus. 
1921 The covenant of God with Abram. 
1897 Sodom and Gomorra destroyed for their wickedness. 
1856 The kingdom of Argos and Greece begins under 

Inachus. 
18^2 Memnon, the Egyptian, invents letters. 
1635 Joseph di^s'in Egypt; which concludes the book of 

Genesis. 
1574 Aai'ou born in Egypt. 
1571 Moses, brotlier to Aaron, bom in Egyptj said a4o)>ti' 

ed by'Pharaoh's daughter, who educates him in all 

the learning of, the £lgyptians. 
iS56 Cecrpps Uei^ins t(ie kingdom ^f Athens, inGreect* 
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Before 
Christ. 

1546 The kingdom of Troy begun by Scamander. 
1499 CadmQ9 carried the Phenician letters into Greece, 
built the ckadcl of Thebes, and is the first king. 
1491 The Israelites delivered from Egypt after 430 years 

of sojourning. 
1485 The first ship appeared in Greece. 
1453 The Olympic games first celebrated at Olympia^ in 

Greece. 
1452 The Pentatenchy or first five books of Moses, writ- 
ten in the land of Monb ;— the death of Moses. 
1451 The Israelites led, mider Joshua, into the land of 

Canaam* 
1356 Eleusinian mysteries introduced at Athens. 
1326 The Isthmian games introduced at Corinth* 
1267 The Argonautic expedition undertaken. 
1198 The rape pf Helen by Paris -, which, in 1193, gave 
rise to the Trojan war, and the ten years siege of 
Troy, by the Greeks, who took and burnt that city. 
ill82 ^ueas lands in Italy. 
1048 David is sole king of Israel. 
1004 The temple dedicated by Solomon. 
894 Money first made of gold and silver. 
884 Lycurgus reforms the constitution of l4cedemoB. 
869 Carthage founded, in Afirici^ by Dido. 
814 The kingdom of Macedon begins. 
776 The first olympiad begins in this year. 
753 JEra of the building of Rome, by Romulus, first king 

of the Romans. 
730 Samaria taken, after three years* siege; and the 
kingdom of Israel annihilated by Salmanazar, 
king of Assyria,, who carries the ten tribes into 
captivity. The first lunar eclipse on record. 
600 Thales, of Miletus, travelled into Egypt; where he 
acquired the knowledge of geometry, astronomy, 
and philosophy ; returned into Greece, and estab- 
iUbcd bis jihilosophy. 



Before 
Christ. 

600 Maps, eUbM, anil the sign* of iht ZHHAt kiv^tHJiKd 
by Anaximander, the dl^iplc of Thal«l. ' 

59r JehoiakUu^ iLkig of Jndali^ eairied c«t»ti^, by }ld^' 
^'hadneoiar^ l# Babyk>D. 

$87 JeFttsaltfin tlkkco^ i^er eighteen monAf ti«^ 

559 CyFiM, the gre*l king •f Persia. 

S38 Th* kiugdom of Babyloh finished!^ tbaf city beiAg 
taken by Cyrus } vrho, in 59^ issved an edict fov 
the return of fte Jews. 

534 The first traigeily purhnmd at Athens, on ti Wftggon, 
by Thespls. 

526 Learning tnconraged aC Afbeni, antf the first public 
library founded. 

515 The Mcond female at te9xim\€Tb Wished cmder Darios. 

509 Tarquin, the sevtath, and Uat hiMf &f the Komans^ 
ex|>eHed^aiifi Home became a republic. 

504 Sardis taken imd burnt by the Atheniaoft; which 
evub^A tiie P^niaas to invade Greece. 

49a The battle of Marathon, is which Miltiades ctefe^t^d 
the Permans. 

486 Maehyi$$f the Grccit poet, frit gain«^ the prize of 
Tragedy. 

4^1 >Xerxe» begun his expedition against OfCece. 

480 The Spwrtano^ under Leonidlw, c«t t# pieces at Ther- 
mopylae. 

Great namd Ttelory gained by the Greeks over 
the PersiaBt, at Sabanis. 

456 £zra sent from Babylon to Jerasaiem wMh tile cap- 
tive Jews, and the vessels of gold and siHer, &c, 

454 The Kooiaas send to Athens lor the hiws of Solon. 

45^ The Deeemvin ereaWd at lUoie} the laws of the 
tweWe tables compiled aiod ratified. 

43i The Pelopoiiiieftian war begins, which tested ivrenty'* 
seven yearsv 

49(^ IIk bastovy^the <Hd Testament ^nisb^ about tl^ 
ttSDe# Msdiacbi^. the last of the propbets* 

« 5 
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Befort 

Christ. 

400 Socnttdy the founder of moral philosophy among tiie 

Greeks, flonriahed. 
J71 The battle of* Lenctra, the Lacedemonians defeated 

by the Thebans, nnder Epaminondas. 
363 Epaminondas killed at the battle of Mantinea. 
357 The Phocian or Sacred war begins in Greece. 
343 Syracuse taken by Tlmpleon i and Dionysiiu the ty^ 

rant, banished. 

331 Alexander the Great coni^uers Darius, king of Persia. 

385 Dionysius, of Alexandria, begins his astronomical 

sera, on Monday, June 26, being the first who found 

the exact solar years to consist of 365 days, 5 hoarS| 

and 49 minutes. 

284 The Seftuagint version made by order of Ptolemy 

Philadelphus, king of Egppt. 
264 The first Punic war begins ; which continued twenty* 

three years. 
260 The Romans defeated the Carthaginians at sea. 
237 Hannibal, at nine years old^ swears eternal enmity to 

the Romans. 
218 The second Panic war begins; whith continued 

seventeen years. 
190 The first Roman army enters Asia, and from the spoils 
of Antioehus, bringa the Asiatic Idxury first to 
Rome. 
170 Antioehus Epiphanes plunders Jerusalem. 
168 Perseus, King of Macedon^ defeated by the Romans. 
167 The first library erected at Rome, of books brought 

I from Macedonia* 
163 The government of Jndea, under the Maccabees, be- 
gins; which continued 126 years. 
149 The third Punic war. 

146 Carthage, the rival of Rome, razed to the ground. 
135 The history of the Apocrypha ends. 
72 Mithridatcs defeated, and Pontiis reduced to a Roman 
province. 
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Before 
Christ. 

52 Jnltiis Caenr's first expedition into Bxitain. 
47 Pompey defemted at the battle of Pharsaliay and after- 
wards slain in Egypt. 

— Tbe Alexandrian library burnt. 

— The solar year introduced by Cssar. 

44 Caesar killed in the senate-house by conspirators. 

49 The battle of Ptdlippiy in which Brutus and Cassius 

are defeated. 
31 The battle of Actium; in which Mark Antony and 
Cleopatra were totally defeated by OctaviuS| 
nephew to Julius Caesar. ' 

50 Alexandria taken by OctaTios : Antony and Cleopa- 

tra put tkemselves to death, and Egypt reduced to 
a Roman province. 
$7 Octavins^obtaias from tbe senate the title of Augustus 

Caesar^ and is made the first Roman emperor. 
8 JThe temple of Janus shut by Augustus, as an emblem 
of universal peace. 
John the Baptist and JESUS CHRIST born, four years 
before tbe commencement of the vulgar Mnu 
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In the application of the Art of Memory to 
Cteograpfay, ^liis science will be considered under 
the foltowing heads; (I.) Principles. (2.) Ge- 
nercit Geography. (S.) Particular Geography^ 
(4.) Statihlics, ' 

Sect. 1. — Vrimi'ples. 

Geographical charts represent the situation of 
cities, towns, seas, continents, etc. on the globe; 
but we M-ill suppose that nothing of this kind has 
ever been fabricated f ttiat there are no charts f 
if we wish- to ascertain the relative situation of 
any places^ the means must be invented to ac- 
complish what is required, beginning with the 
first principles. Whenever the memory is to be 
treated with, w^e should employ the powers of 
f easonv The charts must be drawn in our inteU 
lect, and we should proceed step hj step ; wfaal 
is wvaiitifig ifi the memory, witt be supplied hj 
reason. 
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The earth being a round hodj,^ it is repre- 
.sented by a globe ; but as both sides of this globe 
cannot be seen at the same time^ it must be di- 
vided into hemispheres or halres : there will then 
be an eastern and a western^ or, a northern and a 
southern hemisphere. 

Suppose a circle to be described^ and a point 
placed within it ; the situation of this point must 
be determined with relation to some other part 
of the circle. If a horizontal line be drawn 
across the circle and divide it equally, the line 
appears to us straight ; but cannot, in reality, be 
so, because it is half the circumference of a globe* 
A perpendicular lin« is then drawn, and the 
hemisphere is divided into four equal quarters : 
each quarter containing 90° or one-fourth of 360°; 
every circle containg 360°. (See Plate I. fig. S.) 
The horizontal line must be taken for the equator* 
The quarter then in which the dot or point ap- 
pears, should be divided by 90 lines, but as this 
would completely conceal the surface of the 
diagram^ and obliterate the little point itself^ we 
will divide it into 9 parts. (See Plate I. fig. 4t) 

The point is now evidently within the first 
stripe or line, and if these lines be named ladders, 

* The earth is, as every one knows, an oblate spheroid, 
l^ut it would be needless ta descend to partit olars, in a 
general illastration. 
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we ahall say u4i on the first ladder ; but its fitua- 
lioB is new odj half detern^ned* These ladders 
are divided into steps ; aod eac)^ bas nine ateps. 
This will be effected by drawing S borizantal 
lioes acro(B8 those already made. (See Plate I. 
fig. &.) The point is still on the firat ladder, 
\mt on. what .s^? It ia on the ^<,h step^ 

TuK> rooma should be provided, with four walls 
ia each ; in the upper room is to be placed the 
Bortbern beaiiaphere, and the southern ia'tobe 
supposed uoder the northern, in the lower room. 
We will begin with the northern hemiipftere, di- 
viding it into four equal parts or quarters; trans- 
ferring one quarter to the first vi'ali. (See Phite 
I. fig. 6. 

li\e former division of a wall was thns : 
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it will not, however, be more difficult to re- 
member nine figures in one line, than in three. 
The floor of the upper room in which we ataud 
is the equator ; upon this we reckon the longi- 
tude. From the pole to the equator there are 
90**, but we only place 6()** on the wall, the re- 
maining SO* being fixed in the ceiling. In each, 
of these squares, there are 10^ of lungjtudei ai>d 
10"* of lalitttde. 
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-Tbaltorinifitil lines are fwnltelt of ItOitnie, 
tod the-perpemtiinilar tiDes sre inendiMn or ctr^ 
de* of hngitudt. 

Tift series of vaHB in the first rocitn wiR 1>e n 
folbw*: 
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Vpoa referring ts the gtobc, it mil be fomd 
that the whole henitpbere, north of die equator, 
haa been transfciTcd into diefint or upper room ; 
tbe southern hemisphera being reserved for the 
room beneaUi. 

Before we proceed fur^er, tbe meridian must 
be fixed. This, rtt ^igtish charts, is taken from 
Londen, er more correctly froin Orcenincfa, 
coBfiCiR; tbe ktngitude east awt west from' tbnt 
^lace. 1^ Prencb place dteir meridian 'In 
Pkris, b«i ttre^ mark rIbo in their maps the Ion* 
gitttifc ftnm Ferro, from wbich isTand, all the 
other European nations comioence theirs; by 
these mnms, tlie longitude which is laid down on 
t feraign map is comprehensible by ihem, and 
.the Paiinan mode is easily undnvlood by any 
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otber continental geographer, but our mapa arc 
not intelligible any where but in England. 

In making our calculation we shall adopt the 
meridian of Ferro, because it divides the globe 
into those two equal parts or hemispheres, which 
are usually i;epre8ented on maps. Suppose a 
place to be in 254® of longitude, and 45® of 
latitude ; on what ladder, on what step, and on 
what wall will it occur i We must take f 54, 
(and as it will be remembered our hemisphere b 
divided only into tens of degrees) we must cut 
off the unit figure, thus 25,4, and we have t5 left, 
l)ut as the £5th ladder would include only those 
degrees under 850, and 254 being above that 
number, it is on the 26th ladder. To ascertain 
on what wall this 26th ladder is, and its nume- 
rical situation there, the figures 2 and 6 must be 
added together; the product gives the number of 
the ladder. By counting the difference between 
6 and 8, thus 6, 7| 8, thretf the number of the 
wan is given. In the latitude 43, the 3 is re* 
jected, and 43 beii^ past 40 it is on the fifth 
step. A place then iv longitude 254 and lati- 
tude 43, will be found on the 26tb ladder, fifth 
step ; or on the third wall, eighth ladder, and 
fifth step. 

I£ we read that an engagement had taken place 
between two ships in 324® longitude, 36® S. lati- 
tude, how shall we find on which wall this spot 
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is situated i We know that south latitude must be 
in the lower room, and that 36 being more than 
SOy must be on the 4th ladder step. For the 
longitude, as in the foregoing example, we cut 
off the unit S2,4 — 324 is more than 320, there- 
fore it must be on the 33rd ladder.; these two 
figures are now added together ; the product .6 
gives the situation on the wall, and by counting 
from 3 to 6 — 3, 4, 5, 6, we get 4, which is the 
number of the wall. This event, therefore, took 
place near the mouth of the Rio de la Plata ; on 
die 4th wall, 6th ladder, and 4th step, of the 
southern room. 

Sect. 2. — General Geography. 

We are now provided with a geographical net, 
with which all the different places may be taken, 
from the smallest to the largest. What we have 
learned in the common way on globes is soon 
forgotten, there being no connecting media to 
bring the different countries to our recollection. 
Supposing we are looking at a globe, and we fix 
our eyes upon England, we cannot see its anti«» 
podes; places -can be seen only in one direction. 
The Chinese, when shown a map of the world, 
said, why put us up in a corner ? we are in the 
centre. In fact, every where is the centre, and 

H 
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the centre is every where. The whole circum- 
ference is equally distant from us wherever we 
may be. ' The four quarters of the northern 
hemisphere being arranged on the four walls, 
when we are in the room, we can, in an instant, 
see every part of the hemisphere. (See Plate 

IV.) 

On the Jirst wall will be a part of the Atlantic 
Ocean, the whole of Europe and a great part of 
Africa and Asia. 

On the second wall will be found the remain- 
der of Asia, and a large proportion of the North 
Pacific Ocean. 

On the third wall there is a continuance of the 
Northern Pacific Ocean, and a part of North 
America. 

On the fourth wall there is the remainder of 
North America, part of South America, the 
American Islands or West Indies, and a great 
part of the Atlantic or great Western Ocean. 
This completes the northern hemisphere, and 
occupies the first or upper room. 

In the second or lower room, (see Plate V.) 
on the first wall, we have a part of the Southern 
Atlantic Ocean, part of Africa, and the Indian 

Ocean. 

The second wall is occupied by th« remainder 
^ the Indian Ocean, the Indian Archipeli^o, 
and by New Holland. 
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Thje third wail contaioa the Southern Pacific 
Oceauy and the South Sea Islands. 

The fourth wall has nearly the whole of South 
America. 

Xhus ' thej>e are in the northern Room the 
whole Continent of Europe and Asia^ the greater 
part of Africa, the whole of North, and part of 
South America; the lowers or Southern Room 
containing the remainder of Africa and South 
America, the Asiatic Islands, Polynesia and 
Australasia. 

Supposing the windows of our room to be on 
one side, if we stand with our back to them^ the 
first wall is on the left ; this wall is divided into 
nine ladders, which show the longitude, and each 
ladder into nine steps, giving the latitude. 

On the Jirst ladder,^r5^ step, there is almost 
entirely sea, being a part of the Atlantic Ocean ; 
a small portion of Africa, however, is discover- 
ed. On this part Sierra Leone is situated. The 
square on which this falls is known by the num- 
ber II, (1st. ladder, 1st. step,) — ^h ere the symbol 
for 1 1 is, the Pillars of Hercules. These pil- 
lars are placed in the square ; one pillar is fixed 
in the sea, the other on land. Leone will recal 
to mind the name of a Lion ; a lion must be 
placed between the pillars, and the situation of 
this place will then be fixed in the memory. 
On the second step there is a part of the At- 
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Istntk Ocean and of Africa; upon this part of 
Africa are Senegal^ Cape Verde^ and Goree ; and 
die symbol for the l^£th place (1st ladder, 2d 
step,) is David with the lion; if it be said that 
David in tearing the sinews of the lion, is gored 
by the animal ; and that he has a screen cap 
in his hand, these three places will be fixed 
in this square. It is quite sufficient if the words 
given recal the names of the places to our me- 
mory* 

On the third step are the Canary Islands; 
these are somewhat like a cluster of birds (Ca- 
nary, Birds) that must fly round the Pyramid^ 
the symbol for ], 3, (1st ladder, 3d step.). 

On \\\e fourth step, there is part of Portugal^ 
and th^ island of Madeira. The symbol for 14 
is Diogenes with the lantern. This man is the 
proprietor of the island^, and haa come to Ma- 
deira from Lisbon, on purpose to drink a bottle 
of his favourite beverage. 

On the fifth step is Cape Finisterre. The 
symbol for 15 is ^sculapius with his serpent; 
a serpent then shall be placed at the extremity of 
the land, (Finis terra.) 

On the sixth step thcrfe is a small part of Ire- 
land. The symbol for l6is Ceres, or tlie glean- 
er ; she shall have a garland uport her head ; 
gar-land and Ire-land are too much alike i» 
•ound to be easily forgotten. 
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On the seventh step is Iceland. The sym- 
bol ft>r 17 is Archimedes, or the Carpenter; 
he is breaking up the ice, and that we may re- 
member the name of the celebrated mountain, 
Uecla, we will say, tliat he acquits himself with 
Tery great eclat. 

Tiiese illustrations seem amply sufficient to di- 
rect the pupil in the application of this art to 
geography, so far as it relates to the use of the 
symbols, and the connecting ideas to be asso- 
ciated with them. 

While we count our meridians all east from 
Ferro, it must be remembered, that in Englij^h 
maps, London, or rather Greenwich, is taken 
for the first meridian, from which the degrees 
are counted ISO"* East, and 1 80° West. If a place 
be described in longitude 121° west of London ; 
to reduce it to the meridian from Ferro, 121° must 
be subtracted from 180°, (the whole number of 
degrees west,) the remainder is 59, which added 
to 180, and the 18° difference between the cal- 
culation from London and Ferro, will give the 
product 475°. A place then which is 121° west 
of London, may be said to be 257** east of 
Ferro. The meridian of Paris is 20° east from 
Ferro, and 2 from the meridian of London. 
This process is at once simple and correct, and 
will allow us to use a general meridian which 

n 3 
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will be intelligible on all maps, -and to allper*^ 
•ons. 

The best mode of learning the geography is^ 
(6 take a chart of Mercator's projection of the 
tarthy in which the degrees of latitude and longi- 
tude are marked by tens, that it may coincide 
with the divisions on the walls, each of the 
squares tfiere containing 100^; 10° both ways. 
All the squares in the nrap must be covered 
with a sheet of paper, except one, that it 
the first stbp on the first ladder;, the space 
taken up by the land in this sqaare should be 
noticed, anxi the outline of the land described in 
the map, and traced upon a drawing, or diagram, 
of the first wall, divided into ladders, and ladder- 
steps, as seen before. These squares should be 
sufficiently large to show some of the principal 
projections of the land, that the most remark- 
able places may be inserted ; thus constructing a 
small chart. 

In the lower room, which contains the south- 
ern hemisphere, we must count downward, 
1, 2, 3,4, 5, 6, 7, etc. still beginning with the 
equator* 

Every one of the small squares i»ay be divided 
into degrees*^ 
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Suppose the point in this square to represent 
Madeira. This point is about one-fiftfi of the 
whule, therefore, it is in 2° uf longitude, and a 
little less than one-fifth of the ubote ID" of lati- 
tude, we itee then 32*^ of latitude, and 2° of \oa-^ 
{itode; there is not an etnw of ^ of w degiec* 
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To ascertain the relative situation of towns', 
some association must be formed between the 
towns and cities found in any one square. 
If a sort of narrative be invented, the me- 
mory will be materially assisted. We will take 
^5 for an example : in this are many towns, 
as Madrid^ Barcelona, Bourdeaux, Rochelle, 
Brest, Rouen, and Paris. The symbol for 25 
is Sancho Panza. Sancho then must set out on 
his travels ; he departs from Madrid, and ar- 
rives at Parcelona, where he has to call for 
some parcels (Barcelona) ; h^ then goes to, 
Bourdeaux, and is very fond of drinking a 
bumper of good Bourdeaux mne ; thence he 
travels to Hochelle, where he rests on a rock : 
being pressed for time at Brest y he departs for 
Rouen ; and by rowing down the Seine, arrives 
at last at Paris. To remove the apparent diffi- 
culty of fixing the names of so many squares, it 
must be o}>served that, the greater proportion 
of them is occupied by sea, wliere, of course, 
there is nothing to fix. It may also be sup- 
posed, that as tber«ar«4)o]€ss than eight elevens, 
there will be much confusion hi remembering 
the name of any particular place. An associa- 
tion has already been formed for the eleven ixx 
the first wall. In the eleven in the second wall 
is Ceylon : it i^ not likely that we 9hall ever com- 
mit so great an error as to place Ceylpn on our 
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firat wall, or Sierra Leone, or Goree, on the 
second. The locality of each is so permanently 
fixed as to defy any tiling like confuMon. 

Sect. 3. — Particular Geography. 

In particular charts the divisions are different 
from those id general charts ; being divided into 
muck smaller parts. 
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The above is a chart with a series of figures. 
The figures which run along the bottom of this 
chart are the degrees of longitude; those which 
run up the sides are the degrees of latitude. The 
Eatitude must be counted North or South of the 
Equator, and the Longitude, East or West of the 
first misridian. Ther« is here a series of ladders 
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and 8teps> but very differently numbered from 
those which have been seen before. The square 
in longitude QQ^, and latitude 55°, if brought to- 
gether will make 2955 ; the tens must be re- 
jected, and the units only left. We know that 
the squares in longitude, from £0 to SO, are on 
the third ladder, and from SO to 40 on the fourth ; 
and that the latitude begins on the sixth ladder 
step. To remember this, some word must be 
formed from the two figures^ Having cut off the 
tens, we find 2955 becomes 9 longitude, and 5 
latitude. The minutes are next to be determined.'^ 
The distance from line to line is 60 minutes, one 
half will of course be SO minutes; I: — 15 ;f — 4^ ; 
I — 12 ; 7a — 5. When the geography of Eng" 
land is to be learned, we should commence from 
the bottom or South of the map, as England is 
above the equator : when any country is beneath 
the equator, we must of course count, down- 
wards. Although the floor is not used in geo- 
graphy, it will be convenient to suppose this 
chart of England placed upon the floor, that the 
different counties may be arranged in order ; or 
it may be supposed to be on a table, &c. or od 
any other object. 

England is generally divided into Circuits^ 
each of which contains a certain number of 
counties. 



Circuits in England and Wales, 

I II in IV V VI VII VIII 

1 ^ -, . - -1 - 

2— — — — — .— — 

3— — — — — .— — 

4— — .— -^— — — . 

O ^ 



as 



S 



The usual division of the Counties is into 
Home Circuits^ etc. etc. but this will not be 
adopted here. The following is our arrange- 
ment of them. 

I. South East. Sussex, Hertfordshire, Kent, 
Middlesex, Essex, Surrey. 

II. South West. Hampshire, Wiltshire, Dor- 
setshire, Somersetshire, Devonshire, Cornwall. 

HI. East. Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge- 
shire, Bedfordshire, Huntingdonshire, Bucking- 
hamshire. 

IV. West. Berkshire, Oxfordshire, Glouces- 
tershire, Worcestershire, Monmouthshire, Here- 
fordshire, Shropshire. 

V. Midland. Northamptonshire, Rutland* 
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•hire, Lancolnshire, Leicestershire, Nottingham- 
ihire, Warwickshire, Derbyshire, Staffordshire^ 
Cheshire. 

VL North. Yorkshire, Durham, Northum- 
berland, Lancashire, Westmoreland, Cumber- 
land. 

VII. North Wales. Montgomeryshire, Den- 
bighshire, Flintshire, Merionethshire, Caemar- 
Yonshire, Anglesea. 

VIIL South Wales. Glamorganshire, Breck- 
nockshire, Radnorshire, Caermarthenshire, Car- 
diganshire, Pembrokeshire. 

AH these Circuits are numbered in a series ai 
ladders, and the counties are the steps; there- 
fore 4,4 will be 4th circuit, 4th county, and so 
of the rest. The symbol of 44 is a piano- 
forte ; if it be said that the keys of the instrument 
are bound with worsted. Worcestershire will be 
immediately brought to our recollection. In the 
tame manner we must proceed with the others, 
fixing each on a symbol, and connecting some 
strange and ludicrous idea with this symbol. 

The student should be prepared with a small 
map of England which is not coloured ; and 
colour the circuitSf each with a separate colour, 
The first, for instance, blue ; the second, yel- 
low ; the third, green ; the fourth, red ; the 
fifth, lilac.; and when he comes to the sixdi, 
begin again. When this is done, it must be 
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remembered that the numerical order of the Cir* 
cults is represented by the different colours. The 
first colour will be blue^ the second yellow. 

When the counties are numbered, the pupil 
must count upwards, commencing with the 
lowest. The more effectually to distinguish 
their numerical order, we use the colours. 
The first county in the first circuit, must be 
bordered with blue; the second county with 
yellow ; the third with green, etc. and the like 
with the other remaining counties in the circuit. 
The numerical order of the counties will thus be 
firmly impressed on the memory. 

France contains one hundred and ten depart- 
ments. These are to be divided into eleven Re^ 
gions, containing ten departments in each. The 
regions should be arranged in geographical order, 
commencing from the equator, and counting 
upwards. The meridian is taken fVom Paris. 
West of this meridian we commence with O, the 
region of the Pyrenees. On the East is I the 
'Region of the Meditterraneau, 1 1 of Piedmont, 
HI of Charente, IV of Lake Lenian, V Central 
Region, VI Finisterre, VII Region of Jurat, 
VIII of the Seine, IX of the Rhone, X northern 
Region. 

If we wish to know the thirty-fifth depart- 
ment,, it will be found in the third region, fifth 
department. To distinguish the region there are 

I 
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five colours ; one colour serves for I and VI, ^ 
second for II and VII, a third for III and VIII; 
In the same manner one department in dbliii^ 
gnished from another. 

Sect. 4. — Statktics. 

It has been shewn that by the aid of the fimt 
principles of this science, it will not be difficult 
to find the situation of kingdoms, provinces, 
etc. and their respective longitude and latitude. 
There are, however, many other particulars 
which it is important to remember, as the nunr* 
ber of inhabitants, the natural products, the 
military power, the extent in square miles, the 
form of government, the state of commerce, of 
the arts, etc. etc. These may be all fixed in 
the memory with equal facility. Suppose that 
there is before us, a table, and that all the 
kingdoms of Europe, are placed upon it, and 
arranged according to their relative importance. 
This is shewn in the following statistical table. 
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The first symbol being the Tvwer of BaMf 
it must be connected, in some manner, with the 
kingdom, which is placed first. This is Enff" 
land. The Tower of Babel was the cause of 
the confusion of languages : in England are 
heard many different languages. Spain shall be 
II. The symbol for 2 is a Swan ; a swan then 
is placed in the sea, between Spain and Eng- 
land, and it will swim to England to convey 
intelligence. Ill is France, and is represented 
by the mountain, or Parnassus ; — the Muses 
«re banished from France. IV is Sweden, 
represented by a Looking-glass, which may be 
emblematic of the smooth surface of the Baltic 
Sea, when cahn, and at rest. By such compa- 
risons as these it will be easy to fix any thing that 
iiiay be required. It now remains to lyentioo 
the objects in the particular squares or places. 

1 . Population, The symbol for this square 
is the Tower of Babel. From the top of a 
tower, some idea may be formed of the popula- 
tion of a city, by the number of people walking 
in the streets. 

2. Natural products. This square is repre- 
sented by the swan. A swan is an animal. 
Animals may be reckoned among the natural 
products of a country. 

S. Military power, A fortification may be 
myiposed to be on a mountain; and, as this is 



the symbol for 3, tlie military pojwr will imme- 
diately occur to us. 

4. Extent in square miles The looking-glass, 
Avhich represents 4, will by its four-square figure, 
call to mind the square miles. ^ 

6. Government. It will not be difiicult to 
connect the idea of a throne, with that of govem- 
ttient, whether it be monarchial/ refxiblican, or 
any other form of govt rnmeut. A throne is the 
symbol for ,'). 

6. State of commerce. Commerce, the source 
of plenty, may well be repn seuted by the Horn 
of Plenty y the pymbol for 6. 

7. ^rts and Manufactures. To remember 
these it will be only necessary to think of the 
ijr lass-blower, the symbol for 7. 

6. The ScifHces, The symbol for 8, Midas, 
or the man with long ears, is capacitated for the 
reception of all branches of science. 

There is here again a series of ladders and 
ladder-steps, which must be denommated by 
their respective numbers, [n the number 2,4 
there is 12 for Spain, and 4 for the extent in 
square miles, or the second ladder, fourth step.: 
4,6 is the Commerce of Sweden; fourth ladder, 
«rath stQp. 

In tlve statistical table may be placed evei^ 
ipac4»ailarUlKit4t M-necessar^ COAknow-mp^ctiag 
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a nation. The manner of application for eatk 
-square is now considered. 

!• Population, This is changing every year ; 
the thousands and hundreds must therefore be 
emitted; and the millions only preserved. The 
^population for England will be the number 1, 1, 
-iBrst ladder, first step : this is represented by the 
|)illars of Hercules. England contains l6 mil** 
lions of Inhabitants.* This number will be fixed 
in the memory by changing the figures into a 
^ord-; t d will be the consonants giving the num- 
'ber ; — it may be said then, that there is a Toad 
^crawling up the pillars of Hercules. 

'2. Natural Products, If a country be re*- 
smarkable for the excellence of its horses, a rude 
^outline of this animal may be drawn in the 
square belonging to the natural products. If it 
(Contains extensive salt mines, a barrel or basket 
<of salt may be placed by the horse ; if good 
^4ne, two bottles of wine should be added ; iron 
fma/ be represented by barsy and sheep by an 
^outline, as with the horse. Tp connect these 
(circumstances together, some narrative should 
'4be invented, the more improbable and ludicrou« 
ithe better. The horse being pressed by hunger, 
<eats the salt, but becoming thirs'ty, in conse- 
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quence^ drinks the wine ; the wine has an effect 
upon him, he becomes Inmtic, breaks the bars 
of iron, and endangers the safety of-thej[he^. 
The svmbol for 12 is David with the Lion; 
David must hold the horse, and take especial 
caVe that the Lion does not devour the sheep. 

In the course of our reading, if it be required 
to commit to memory any remarkable circum- 
stance respecting a country, we should take a 
sheet of paper and divide it as our table is di- 
vided, placing in the appropriate squares a re- 
semblance, or rude outline, of the object or 
circumstance to be remembered. This mode 
will assist the memory very materially, and ex- 
cite a greater degree of attention than the mere 
idea which is presented to the mind by reading. 

S. MilUary Power. The state of tlie mili- 
tary force, in time of peace as well as of war, 
must be considered, with the divisions into artil- 
lery, cavalry, and infantry; or, any other ar- 
Tangement may be made whicsh the nature of the 
'military force, in any particular country, 'may 
^mand. The square may be thus divided : 








Navy 


Artillery 

Cavalry 
lalaiitryl 
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4. Extent in Square Miles. Here live should 
divide the secure ia^o several parts, significant 
"oTtliejAee Df the country ; whether it be culti?- 
vated or ii|icultivated, wood- land, meadow, or 
pasture, arabJe^^tc. and wbat may be tjie extectt 
of water in the country. 

5. Government. U Uie gov^rncnent be mo- 
iiarchial, akii^ may be «(Upposed sitting upontb^ 
tlircme, atteiMJed by prii^ces ; or, if of the niixejd 
4ind, he is supported by Lords and Commons. 

6. Commerce. In ihis are arranged the prin- 
cipal exports and imports, and whatever relates 
to trade in general. 

7. jirh and Manufactures, Those of Eng- 
land might be represented in many ways. It 
iviil be sttiScient, perhups, to place there the 
steam-engine and the cotton-mill, and tliere will 
be a visible remembrance of the arts and manu- 
factures of our own country. 

8. The Sciences. To this square -belong tlie 
principal universities or foundations for the pro- 
pagation and increase of knowledge, with the 
various literary and -scientific Institutions, as also 
the philosophers, poets, etc. etc. 

This general system pf statistics is applicable, 
X)f course, to any particular country, and to4ts 
'various subdivisions. -In England, for iRstance, 
fitmigfat be applied to every co/es'/y, in tlie-same 
Maiaaaer/jas4t«ismseBiforttfae^r\%(3eiftiivgi29i». 



CHAP. IV. 



f^istox}^* 



X H E pupil haviDg acquired some knowledge of 
the details of geography ^ including statistical ta- 
bles^ and also of the mode of fixing in his me- 
mory the chronological succession of sovereigns^ 
will proceed to the study of history with peculiar 
advantages. 

The following arrangement of some dates will 
introduce us to the application of the mnemoni* 
cal principles to history. 



Room 


Stripe 


Plac 


17 


8 


6 


15 


2 


4 


14 


6 





12 





7 


9 


7 


4 




8 


7 
9 



There are here units of years, tens of years, or 
decennials ; and hundreds or centuries, ^s the 
division into rooms already noticed, will be here 
resorted to, we cut off t\\e first series of units, 
4md call them places ; the next which are rejected 



€ 
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are named stripes ; and the remaining figures, 
rooms. For example, 1786, would ^be seven- 
teenth room, eightli striper and sixth place; 
1524, fifteenth room, second stripe, and fourth 
place, and so of the r^est. 87 is in O room, or 
the room of units and tens,* eighth stripe, and 
seventh place. When we view a choice collec* 
•tion of pictures, seine knpiiessions of the excel- 
^lence of a particular picture, and of its situation 
"in the room or gallery, are generally fixed in the 
-mind. The remembrance of one picture wiU 
-suggest ihe situation of ^another, and in thi^ 
fanner it will not be difficult to fix the places 
of the more conspicuous paintings : and if there 
are many rooms, the particular room may bjf 
idistinguishcd. Instead of a room being filled 
•with (Hcture^s, it is easy to imagine that it is oc- 
cupied by the events of a whole century : in this 
room are all th^ years, reduced to localities, 

A room is now taken with three walls, (see 
Plate I. fig. 7.) each of which is divided into 
three stripes; and each stripe into nine compart- 
ments or squares, as we have, in some instances, 
done on our walls.. 

Each of these stripes is now a ten ; and befons 
4he first ten, there is O stripe, which is placed 



'* 0^be4CQat)d isthe rQomofiCentariQp. 
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OR tlie .floor: oti this are put 1, 4, S, etc. to 9^ 
The number 100 must be place* on the cielin^ 
of the second room, which should be divided in 
the same way. This number will also serve as 
an inscription to designate the room. 

As it will be needful to appropriate a roorti to 
ciach century, there will be occasion for a series 
of rooms. This series will be thus arranged. 





1 2 


3 


4 5 


6 


7| 8 9J 



Here are the hundreds; and those before 100 
are placed in the preceding or O room. The^ 
is now a necessity for a tenth room. To obviate 
this inconvenience it will be easy to suppose that 
the house is a double house. Thus we shall bis 
furnished with rooms for 2000 yekrs. 

But whence, it will be asked, are so many 
rooms to be procured ? Every one is familiar 
with the apartments in his own house. All 
these rooms must be employed, and namied, 
first, seventh, fourth, etc. and it will be better 
to choose rooms which are supplied with pic- 
tures> furniture, or some other remarkable ob- 
jects, upon which numbers may be fixed. Each" 
room will be distinguished by one oi the sym- 
bols. The Jirst room will have the lower of 
Babel paiiited upon it; and to fix this more 
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strongly upon the memory, it may be observed 

that the proprietor of the room is a great linguist, 

and the idea, of the confusion of languages can« 

not fail to suggest to us the Tower of J^dbel, the 

distinguishing symbol of this room. 

The second ~ room will be designated by the 

Swan ; the occupant of this room may be much 

attached to the study of ornithology ; he may 

be fond of birds, and possess an extensive 

aviary. 

The third room will have Parnassus or the 

Mountain ; this room may be the habitation of a 
poetf or of one who has a taste for poetry. If there 
be not a sufficient number of rooms in our own 
house, some of those belonging to our friends 
may be engaged, whether they be at London, 
Edinburgh, or Vienna. Having placed them 
ideally in order, we are now ready to fix what- 
ever is required to be remembered. 

For example, in the history of England.it will 
be found that William the Conqueror began to 
reign in 1066. This date must be placed in 
the tenth room, sixth stripe, and sixth place. 
The tenth room will belong to Goliath, and we 
shall have associated this idea with the room, by 
comparing the possessor to Goliath in size and 
shape, or in character for courage, bravery, or 
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any other similar quality. The sedond king is 
William Rtifu$, who ascended the throne in the 
year 1087 ; he will, of course, be placed in the 
same room, on the eighth stripe, and seventh 
place, and the whole of the stripes and places 
between this and the former, may be devoted to 
William the Conqueror. 

Charlemagne^ who was crowned Emperor in 
the year 800, is, naturally, placed on the cieling 
of the eighth room,^-the room belonging to 
Midas. With Charlemagne may be arranged 
Egbert, or any king of another country whose 
reign was coeval with that of Charlemagne. 

When the present historical arrangement has 
become familiar, it will be proper to take a 
sheet of paper for every century, forming a room 
and making the proper divisions of three walls 
and a floor, as above described. A particular 
fact may be then put upon paper, by sketching a 
rude outline of the circumstances, by figures 
of animate or inanimate beings ; this, though it 
may appear to some unnecessary, will impriiU the 
different facts upon the memory more forcibly 
than the usual mode of committing them to 
writing. This will be sufficiently ei^emplified by 
the following hieroglyphic ; 



w 
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It is tbus explained. A convention was en- 
tered into in Egypt, between General Kleber, 
on the part of the French, and the Grand Vizier, 
on the part of the Sublime Porte, which was 
approved by the Cabinet of London. The 
straight line with the crescent on its top denotes 
the Grand Vizier, by hs superior height to the 
perpendicular line which is to represent General 
Kleber; the line drawn through the centre of 
this line forming 2 acute angles, is intended for 
the General's sword. To denote the convention 
two lines are drawn, which meet together in the 
centre, and represent the shaking of hands, or a 
meeting. The convention was formed in Egypt, 
which is signified by a pyramid. The Cabinet 
of London is typified by the outline of a cabinet 
on the right of the diagram ; the head of a ship 
placed in the square denotes London, as it is 
frequented more than any other port by ships. 



BISTORT. ^ 

It » not to lie supposed tbtt eodb jBtiaoii wiH 
become more diffictiU in proportion «b it b filled 
wUfa eventa. The reverie indeed will he the 
cese. It is a much greater labor to retain a fe# 
ftcts scattered througboiM: the different squareft, 
than it is to remember a multiplicity of d^em> 
eaefa being arranged in order, if M\«e take a few 
insulated facts, there can be bnt little conoexioti 
between them ; but when there is a multiplicity 
of events disposed in order, bj associsliug them 
tc^ether, the one asskits the remembrance of tbb 
otber^ and a strong connecting chain is formedtp 
the links of which can scarcely be broken. The 
fcciUtj ef cemmitting these facts to ttemory is 
increased by their mimber. In selecting tli6 
fircts we should be careful to take ibe simple 
facts \ and not to mislidie their connectkig ctr- 
«umstanoes, or consetpenccs, for the iaets them* 
selves. 

It may be asked, perhaps^ is there not occa*^' 
sion for a different room for every country ? Cer- 
tainly not. The history ^ one country must 
never be separated from the history of another 
•country. We can scarcely speak of an event of 
<very great political importance which has hap« 
p^ied in England, without involving the history 
of most of the European States, of the East 
Indies, etc. etc. The political interests of one 
4»Muitry »XA almost always united with those ol 
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imot^ coAfijiry\ . SbitietifneB> die events of Dim 
nation bre of high importaace ; sometimes those 
of another nation. The gradual progress of « 
nation to power^ and the gradual decline and 
extinction of that power must be familiar to 
every: one who is^.in the slightest degree^ ac> 
quaiuted with history. The wheel of power^ 
^ke the fabled wheel of fortune, is continually 
revolving; and, as one nation, in one centnr^^ 
takes the lead in importance and influence; the 
next views it sunk into insignificance, and conse«> 
^ueptJy.v^ry.unproductive c»f peculiar or striking 

^Y^lt«^ ^ \ . . ... 

^.. Some, however, may object, that ^we shidl 
not be able to distinguish any particular event, so 
^ -tv assign this event to its proper country* 
'J^itre can be, however, no fear of this. Some 
particular circumstances coimected with, and 
inseparable from, the fact itself, cannot fail to 
di^!U)gui:>l) the country in which this event hap- 
pened, whether in England, Frajice, Spain, Ger- 
many, or any other part of the world. . j 
Hitherto that period of time only has beeft 
considered which is posterior to the Birlh of 
Christ. Antecedently to this period, however^ 
there is a space of four thoui^apd and four years. 
This time, thiuigh embracing a large number of 
yrars, is by no means so pregnant with events at 
tliat after the Birth of Christ. 



IPIrfte t. tig* 6. repr6serrt» the ter\i!% of cenfu* 
^ef^ and on the left of this ^eri^ are placed the 
«?ents that happened from the citation to (he 
Birth of Oirist. 

It would be easy to assign to each year its 
proper place ; bat the first SOW years arc tb 
barren of eyents, that it would be trseless to do 
so ; and the difficulty of reuYembrance ^routd be 
eirfiaiK:ed by the paucity of dates worthy of being 
'i^ommitted to memory. We ought not to tak^ 
rooms where there is nothing to £x. It is onFy 
fiecessary to know the true series of facts ^ the 
years must be put into words. There are but 
four years brfore the four thousandth year. In 
these the Ci*eatiott^ and the birth of Cain and 
Abel, are the principal events. From 4000 f* 
1000 there are not more than thirty principal 
^cts. i( there were 500, not more than three 
•rooms would be required. l%e period which 
tBcIudes the histories of Greece and Roane, will 
frrodaoe a greater number of facts ; and there 
will be more certaintv as to the dafe^. From 
the building of Rome then to the Birth of Christ, 
there will be occasion for seven rooms. j(See 

fPlate I. fig. 9) 

These remarks wiTI sufHce for the antient and 
tnodern history ,-^-for the antediluvian ami post- 
-diluvian periods. We may, however, wish te 

^femember fiot^nly the principal 4acts in .general 

% 3 



1bistoi;y, hat to ^nohain and tix the fleeltng 
ykions of the Bioinent>--^those passing incidetils 
.which interest^ acnusey >or instruct us. *^ The 
sacred treasure of the past/' is not the only 
'' substantial shadow," which will be regist€»-ed 
in our ideal repository*. We shall be enabled to 
arrange j^/tire events, and thus have an orderly 
disf>osition of every circumstance of business or 
j}lea9urey in which we may be engaged. lo tbis 
repository may be placed passing events, Uios^ 
4ilready entombed in the grave of time, and thoae 
^hich are yet to seek the same sepulchre^ Our 
^eal almanack will enable us not only to regis*- 
4cr appointments — but to enrol the payment of 
i)ills and other mercantile concerns. To the 
dianst 4t will be a neverfailing source of pro£l- 
able instruction and amusement. 

To fix llie events of a whole year more places 
are required. Our year is divided into months, 
weeks, and days ; and into four seasons. Every 
room has four sides. Every season contains 
three months, and each vrall contains three 
stripes. (See Plate I. fig. 10.) The months are 
nanA.ed first, second, third, fourth, and so on^ 
on each stripe are the days of the month, and 
consequently a sufficient number oT squares or 
places, in which the facts and events may 'be 
arranged. To remember the first, second, and 
<third moritlis, the<figiires -may be changed into 



letters^ and the leCters rafto wordsy if necessary^ 
If it be required to commit to memory some 
remarkable circumstance which happened on the 
2J»th of June^ we should talce the figures 6^5 
(sixth months £5th day,) ^nd change them into 
letters; these would lie <i{«i 7 )* of this we might 
make Daniel, or aoy other word that would 
associate better \v'rik the fiature of the event. If 
it be 6,8 (June 8th) we might say d v (dove) 
and connect it with the le^tding feature of th^ 
•events 

The advantage of resorting to symbols for 
the representation of sensible olyects, has, al- 
ready been insisted upon: it must, however^. 
be repeated, that the rade outline of any one 
olject, if drawn upon the paper, wiH conti'i<- 
bute more essentially to imprint the circum- 
stance upon the Oiemory, than whole pages of 
laboured description and minute detail. The 
Egyptian hieroglyphics were formed in this 
way, and the key to their interpretation (the 
combination of the different images) was a sacred 
trust reposited with the priests. The symbola 
which may be formed will serve the purpose of 
secret writing : for we may be well assured that 
they will be as unintelligible to every one bUt^ 
oursehes, as the priest-writing was, ^ ^Jie 
tprofanmm i^ufgm of £gyj>t« 
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^<>r. I. -On learning Language. 

ft H« tetrniitig of Latigaages is, Hi ihese days, 
^4rti olrject of iruch general pnrsiHt^ and «t tli^ 
iMttte time of such reaf importaDce, that every 
phMfi of imtrnction which faas for its ol^ect to 
abridge ihe labour of this stody, H)r to give pei^ 
iiHmene^ to its acquisittens, ^omes^o our con* 
sideraltofi wkh the istrongest claims ofi our 
^tention. The <lBrst approach to 4he «t«dy of 
Lai^ifages iifesents to view a kmg and dreary 
passage^ tmt m'iircli must be trsvelled through 
"wtdi care and 'd^igenc^, by those Who nvish to 
Offtake any useful progr^s. Now it would <:er^ 
tamfy 4ie a great advatitage to turn and shorten 
tfab "toilsome road, and 'be enabled •to pursue 
^our journey through the regions of science by 
^ore diveot and iess fatiguing advances. 

l^bat any ^sourse 0( learning ^ould be devise<) 
iiy^'hidh the acquisition of Languages ^"hall be 
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rendered ao expedkious and unlabbrious task^ it 
would be presumptuous to* expect. But it may 
be reasonably hoped> that, in the progressive im- 
provement of human experience, new methods 
of instruction may be introdclced, in this as well 
as in other sciences, which may afford ^additional 
facilities to learning, and. clear away many obsta- 
cles to improvenient which former ages were 
unable to remove^. 

ft is quite obvious that »the difficulty in ac- 
quiring a foreign language consists in the consti^ 
tuUonal difference of our native tongue, and that 
which we |>ropose to learn. If the grammatical' 
properties of the two languages were similar, the 
mere obtaiqing of a €opia vefhonun would be 
an undertaking of no great difficulty. But how 
considerable a Is^bour it is to obtain a perfect 
knowledge even of the genders and declensions 
of npuns, the coiijugation of verbs, and other 
matters which are the veiy initials of language, 
any one who has had the least experience of the 
drudgery of teaching can well l^stifjr, ' 

It would seem, then, tbat one of the most 
extensive facilities which can be afforded in this 
matter, is to point out the affinities of different 
languages — to systematise, as far as can be, their 
similarities ; xtnd, where it is practicable, to trace 
and notify their variances. In other word^ 
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if tli€ ex|Mre»9ioii may be ailowod, to cxbibit tbt 
frnkiffsaHHes of lanpiage. 

SoiDethiffig of this nature will be altempted m 
tile jireBt'itt chapter, it is interted, because it 
tsoiitttiliites a part 4f M. Yon Feimiigie'il iiK 
atructioits; aixi becanse the Editor hopes tbat> 
it wilt be found to contain so«>e oseful matter* 
But he does not mean to delude the reader into 
an expectation that he will be here provided widi 
• sort of laiismaiiic key, wbidi ^11 enable him, 
without bbour ar.d widiout loss of thne^ to utt^ 
lock thejerniM tinguarumi, Indeed that (^hat^ 
e?er mhho iuterestisd enthusiasts may pretend) ift 
what no intelligent headei- wouM expect, nor 
any honest man venture to promise. All that 
will be here Attempted will be, to exhibit some 
of the most important similarities of different 
kinguages-'-to cliow that, notwithstanding indivi* 
<kiai pecwiiarities^ they still retain strong marks 
of i^inity in »any essential particulars* 

Facies non omnibus una. 
Nee tamea diversa; <}ual6m dfcet es5te sororam. 

Oe. Met. l. 3. 1. 15. 

Afid, to bring tlie raattfr HU)re home to practice, 
to oi£er some ruks, b> the asiiistance of which 
one language may be usefully applied to the ac- 
•quisition of anotiier. 

As we are about to consider some of the uni- 
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vcarsal properties of kngiiage^ it may sot, per- 
haps, be thought improper to cator oo the 
subject with a slight ^etch of the origUi of kn* 
guage. 

Sect. S. — Sketch of the Origin of Language. 

^ We are informed bj Scripture, that vrfaeii 
the building of Babel was beguB| about eighteen 
hundred years after the fall, the whole earth was 
of one speech. And had no miraculous inter- 
position taken place, it is probable, that some 
traces of it would have remained in every lan- 
guage to this day. For, though, in so long a 
time, many words must have been chaiiged, 
many introduced, and many forgotten, in every 
country, yet men being all of the same family, 
and all derivii^ their speech from the only one 
primitive tongue, it may be presumed that some 
of the original words w(.uld btill have been in 
use tliroughout the whole earth : even as in all 
the modern languages of Europe, some Greek, 
and some Hebrew, and a great deal of Latin, is 
still discernible. But Providence thought fit to 
prevent this ; and by confounding the language 
of the builders of Babel, to esiabiish in the 
world a variety of primitive tonguts. 

# « # # 

"languages are either Primitive or DevvNcA. 
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That those which are formed out of the same 
parent tongue should all resemble it and one ano- 
ther, and yet should all be different, is not more 
wonderful, than that children and their parents 
should be marked with a general family likeness, 
and each distinguished by peculiar features* 
Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, French, and a 
great deal of the English Tongue, are derived 
from the Latin ; with the addition of many new 
words, and new modes of termination and syntax 
which were introduced by the northern nations. 
And, therefore, all these languages resemble the 
X<atin and one another ; and yet each is different 
from ity and from all the rest. But, if we could 
compare two original or primitive tongues toge* 
ther, the Hebrew for instance, with the Gothick 
or the Celticky or the language of China, with 
that of the Hurons in North America, we should 
not discern, perhaps, the least similitude : which, 
considering that all mankind are of the same fa- 
mily, could not be fully accounted for without 
supposing, that some preternatural events like 
that at the confusion of Babel, had some time 
or other taken place. But this history solves all 
diflSculUes."* 



* Beattie on Language, in bis Dissertations, pp. 304^ 
206, 40. 
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This it the general opinion respecting the ori- 
gin of the diversity of Languages ; but it is not 
an uncontroverted doctrine. Dr. Priestley**^ 
has argued upon this point in the following man- 
ner : — 

^^ The present diversity of language is gene* 
rally believed to have taken its rise from the 
building of Babel, and to have been brought 
about by the interposition of the Divine Being ; 
but it is no impiety to suppose^ that this (agree- 
able to most other operations of the Deity) 
might have been brought about by natural means. 
The possibility of this natural deviation seems 
to be deduced from the following considera- 
tions. 

*' First. The primitive language, or that 
which was spoken by the first family of the 
human race, must have been very scanty, and 
insufficient for the purposes of their descendants^ 
in their growing acquaintance with the world. 

'^ Secondly, Not being fixed by the practice 
of writing, it would be very liable to variation. 

^* Thirdly. Supposing the primitive language 
to have had few inflections, (because few would 
have been sufficient,) it would easily admi^any 
inflections, which chance or design might sug- 



* Lecture •n the Theory of Laogaage, p. 287, and seq. 
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gest to the founders of dtiFerent farmtlies^ tt t9 
dieir successors. Th^e different inflectiotis 
^ould consec^endy introidtice difi^efrefnt cointruC''* 
tbw of wbrds, itid different rules 6f syntsit : 
and thus what are called the very stamina of 
kngoages^ WOuM be formed itidejfi^nd^ntly of 
6ne ftAOther, and adhilt of all possible i^Hedi^s^ 
*" Fdurthly. CJortrtdferteg into Wteil «flfeHeht 
eKiiiftfis WiafAicf nd i^^ei^ disf^eKsed, fuli^ish^d ^h 
the balre rtidimenls of the art 6f sp^eh> itttb 
Mihiat diffeif^nt \vJiys '6( Whig they fd+, ' and hdw 
16'rig th^ <i6tetinutti 'nirM^^ Che ftit of Mrrititig, 
(without i^hich ho kltgtil^e can be ftted>) it 
s^einfis to be no wonder that latiguages i^'oukl be 
so different as they are ; both with respect to the 
raUs of ifUflection, with the fundanheintals of 
gr^mttiar Which def^etld upbn them^ and l3fe 
Vovds of whicli they Consist. 

'* The diffictiTty Which Some alfege there is, 
in i:f6'ticei\rYng how hingtiages should arise in the 
'World do tery different, riot only in the words, 
but in the inlhiner of tising thetti, seems to arise 
"Wholly fro'fntlie sti^position, that the primitive 
9^hgtiiEige was copious, regular, and p^ect in all 
its jkkfts : the diflieuTty of chstn^hig such a lan- 
goagis is**flldwed; but the fact, is apprehended, 
js much easier accounted for xrpon the present 
hypothesis. 

*' To these arguments it may be added, that 



tQ.a perfion tborougUy acqu^Qted m\h t^e pre- 
seot state of mankiod^ the pfod^ious diversity of 
human maanera an4 customi^ may prpbaUy ap- 
pear almpst as difficult to.h^ accounted for^ as 
the diversity of languages only.'^ 

The late Dr. 6. Greqqry. has ob^enr^ 
on this subject^ that it is impossible tp say v^hat 
was the nature of the confu^on of laqguage at 
Babel; whether it consisted in the invention of 
new termSy or in the improper use of the old* 
The mirafsle at Bqbeif he adds, might be only 
a tequporary confusion,'^ sufficient to set aside 
tliat useless and absurd, undertaking : and it is 
more natural to suppose, that the consequent 
dispersion of mankind was the effect of dissen- 
tions occasioned by having misunderstood each 
other, than that they could not live togethec, be- 
cause they did not all continue to speak th^ $ame 
language. \' '^■ 

II. The origin of alphabetical fsmtifilg is in- 
volved in as much doubt as that of the diversity 



* This copjectur^, as D|i. Gregory states i^ a note, 
is confirmed by a criticism of Mr. Bryant, viho remarks, 
in his analysis of Ancient Mythology, that HStt^ really 
signifitft Up, and that conseqocnUy the mirac|e was not 
any aUer^tiop ip th^ l^ogu^g^, |)if^ «l %l|ir^ 9r WP^PfH?**^ 
W U|>>»1 »tt^?i^f|c^ ^l^icli^ |Q(^i) jjfjf^. t^ej^ sep^tipn, 
tfiey recov^edf 
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of language ; and the controverai^ i/vhich have 
arisen on both subjects have been similarly con- 
ducted — one side pretending to found their argu- 
ments on the authority of the Scriptures^ and 
the other side denying that those records furnish 
utty such inference. 

They who have recourse to supernatural inter- 
position to account for the origin of writing> 
allege that the first alphabetical writings were the 
two tables of stone^ which^ as we are informed 
by Moses, were written by the finger of God 
himself* And it must be acknowledged (in tfat 
words of Dr. Priestley) that the oldest account 
we have concerning the use of letters in Asia 
and Greece is so circumstanced, as by no means 
to clash with this hypothesis. It seems likewise 
very probable from Robertson's comparison of 
Alphabets, that all the known ones might origi- 
mlly have been derived from the Hebrew, or 
Samaritan. 

But in opposition to these arguments, it has 
been asked — ^If the Deity had taught or revealed 
such an art to mankind, why is it not explicitly 
noted in that complete history of revelation^ 
which inspiration has handed down to us ? The 
writing on the tables at Mount Sinai is not 
spoken of as a new invention ; and if it had been 
such, and particularly if it had been the imme- 
diate act of the Deity, is there the least proba- 



|ii)ity t^at sa in^ppi^nt ft %t w^w?JM km. !?^ 

%ip tlie bi]^ge of ti^ di«v«9 ; iW* ^P ^k^. 9te»« 
thU suVjecJ: \vit)j ;| y^ry : s^li^faclary .ofr§?j:yaji^n 
V^f Dr. Pfie^jtl^y, >y)jbo r/Bnafti:Jwf, \h»t, jtlj^e WP^- 

m 

faay/e .beoo tlvs fu-oockic.t of divine sSM, but the 
r/^&ult of sud) ^ coocurxenc^ of accideot and 
gradual impcovemeiU av all humaa arts, and 
.what we c^Il iaventiqns^ owje their, birth to. For 
.certainly^ thfi alphabets in use bear no marks of 
the regularity and perfection of the works of na-* 
ture : the more we consitler the l^tter^ the more 
reason we see to admire their beauty, juat pro- 
por^ionsy and consequent fitness to answei- their 
respective ends ; whereas, ^he more .we examine 
the former, the n^oce defects, superfluities, and 
imperfections of all kinds we discover iuithem. 
Besides, had there ever been a divine alphabet, 
it would certj|inly have est^iblishe^d itsejf in (he 
world by its m^nifes^ excellence^ particularly as, 
upon this supposition, mankind were incapable of 
,de;vising one themselves. 

III. But whatever mriy be ihp origin of al* 
phahefical writings it is certain that all alpha- 
bets are, more or less, defective. In the or- 
thography of modem languages, in particular, it 

L 3 
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18 a great inconvenience, as has been truly ob- 
served^* that the pronunciation does not cor- 
respond with the writing; but that the same let- 
ters have different sounds, and the same sounds 
Jire often represented by different letters ; some 
letters also, according to the pronunciation, are 
superfluous in some words, in others letters are 
wanting. This is cUefly a mark of their deriva- 
tion from other languages : since, in many of 
those differences, the spelling leans to the an- 
tients, when the pronunciation is modern. Thus 
the (p) in the word receipt is not pronounced { 
but it shows th^ derivation of the word from 
recipio in Latin. Some words of the same 
sound are spelled differently, to preserve a dis- 
tinction in writing, as air heir : hair heir, etc. 
Other words, on the contrary, which are spelled 
in the same manner, are pronounced differently, 
to preserve a distinction in speaking ; as I read, 
and [ have read. ^ 

Sect.S. — Account of some attempts towards 
forming a uniterstil Character or Alphabet. 

All the alphabets extant are. charged by 
Bishop Wilkins with great irregularities. 



%• < ■»— 



* Priestley's Lectures on Iiaiiguafe, p. 4d. 
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with respect both to order, number, power, 
figure, 8cc» 

As to the order it appears, says he, inartificial, 
precarious, and confused, as the vowiis and con- 
sonants are not reduced into classes, with such 
order of precedence and subsequence as their 
natures will bear. Of this imperfection the 
Greek alphabet, which is one of the least defec- 
tive, is far from being free: for instance, the 
Greeks should have separated the consonants 
from the vowels ; after the vowels they should 
have placed the diphthongs, and then the con- 
sonants ; whereas, in fact, the order is so per- 
verted, that we find the o the fifteenth letter in 
the order of the alphabet, and the a, or long o, 
the twenty fourth and last: the s the fifth, and 
the Y) the seventh letter* 

With respect to number, they are both redun- 
dant and deficient ; redundant by allotting the 
same sound to several letters, as in the Latin c 
andift, y*and ph; or by reckoning double letters 
among the simple elements of speech, as in the 
Greek | and 4^, the Latin q or cu, x or ex, and 
the j consonant. They are deficient in many 
respects, particularly with regard to vowels, of 
which seven or eight kinds are commonly used, 
though the Latin alphabet takes notice only of 
five. Add to this, that the difference among 
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%k^jji with f(eg^ to loflg J»nd $bprt, i^ n^t jii^- 
ciently provided against. 

The powers 9gMi(i are not tiupc^ exequpt from 
paaf^sion; the voweU^ for in^ance, ar^ gepe^^lj 
acknowkdged t« bavie i^^h .of jthem a^v^ral 
different sounds ; aod ^/^ong the con8\)^9ant|i we 
seed only bring as evidepee of ^eir di^r^ ypo" 
nuucia^tion the l^tte^ c in th^s word circa, s^^^ g 
in the W9i*4 neglig^nte. He^;^ \f, happ^nsj^^ifit 
«9^e ivprds ^e dii^Eeceatly written^ thovig^ IV'p- 
noui^ced io th^e s^o^ie manner^ as cmiQ ^xiA ^e^i(^; 
^^d others are diiFere^t in pronppciatipn^ ^h\ch 
^\G the saoiq i^i writing, as giv^, dg^y^, and givef 
vinculum. 

Finally, he adds^ the Jigures are h^vt ill con- 
certed, there i3 noUuiig in the characteirs pf the 
vowels answerable to the di^^ept Qianper of 
pronunciation ^ nor in the ponsonsi^ts anulpgous 
Ip their agreefnents,qr disagreements. 

^s we^ ar€ op this subject, the i^efid^r may not 
be displeased, perhaps, to (^five the yaripps 
schemes which have been proposed for the 
emendation and correction of (he Englis{i Alpha- 
J^eX brought together in pnp copcise y^^w* 

'^ There have been mapy scheipe^ offered for 
X\i» emepdation ^nd settlepaept of our ortho- 
graphy ; which; like th^t of other patipps, h^ing 
fprmed by ch^pce^ or f^pcordinj; tp jhe fancy of 
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the earliest writers in rude ages^ was at first Tery 
various and uncertain^ and is yet sufEciently irre- 
gular : of these reformers some have endeavoured 
to accommodate orthography better to the pro- 
nunciation, without considering that this is to 
measure by a shadow; to take that for a model 
or standard^ which is changing while they apply 
it. Others, less absurdly indeed, but with equal 
unlikelihood of success have endeavoured to pro- 
portion the number of letters to that of sounds^ 
that every sound may have its own characteri 
and every character a single sound. Such 
would be the orthography of a new language to 
be formed by a synod of grammarians upon prin* 
ciples of science. But who can hope to prevail 
on nations to change their practice, and make all 
the old books us^i^ss? or what advantage would 
a new orthography procure equivalent to the con* 
fusion and perplexity of such an alteration. 

'* One of the first who proposed a scheme off 
regular orthography, was Sir Thomas Smith, 
Secretary of State to Queen Elizabeth, a man of 
real learning, and much practised in grammatical 
disquisitions.* After bim another mode of 



* In the preface to Dr. Johnson's EngUsh Dictionarj 
(from which this qiccomit is extracted) > specimen may be 
seen of his reformed orthography. The want of proper 
types, however, renders it impossible to exhibit this and 
other specimens here. 



\ 
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imtrag* waf oS^&ihy Db. Gii*iijt the celc^ 
bfat€4 MjEu^^ of St. Paul's SchpoMa LopdoR« 
Pr. Gill was foilowed by Charlj^s Butlei^, 
%0^aA who did npi waut aa understanding, which 
ifi^ht have qualifi^ him for betfer.eniployi^^. 
i{« seefpsr to haiKe been more^ s^gu^ne. tha|[i his 
pfcdecesfiorSi fpr he printed hi» bool^ a(;^Qrdipg 
tfl^ his, awn sqheii^, 
<^Iq th^tioie qfCHARL^ I, tb($rew^,a 

iwy pr^vdlei^ ipclin^tioo to qlnwge ^^ OTtha- 

fftphy; aft appears^ aipQpg ^b^r books, i|i 
Sllpb editiops of tjm xv^rkjs of M^ltpp a^ w^fp 

puhlifh^d by h'm)9^li^ Of thwe reformcin ^v^w 

minhad his ow^ot sqhen^^ ^ hvit- ihey agr|i;e4 in 
om geii^rfi}. design of ^cQQipiinpd^f^iPg th^ letters 
totb^ prpwifKii^ipi}, by ejectir>g sMch ^ ib^j 
thought sup^dijiQii^. Seam of (h«R( ^opld b^M^ 
WivittflU tfee^ \m^ thu*: 

AUt^eertb 
8I^P tb^ be parajli^ fiir happier |»lace 
Than this of Sden^ and far hfippier c|ais« 

'"^ BisHQR WhjHin* afjt^rw^rds, in bis gr^t 
workx>f th& pbUosopbica] laugi^poe, pno^0«(Bd» 
without ex-pecting to be foliowed, 9 r^gi4^ ^^-^ 
thography ; by which the Lord's pray§r is to be 
written tfai|$ : 

Ysr V&dher bsitok art in h^ea, hiiUoed hi 
*dhyi ndmy dhi cingdym cym, dhy siH bi dyn in 
erth as it is in b^ven, etc.*' 



** H^t^ D R . J o H N s b H h&s titertfdikw ActbWWt, 
\vfiich we shall enide^vcydr to com))lHe bylio^ 
ticing sonre uHlier pbilQso|ririeal specHitiKfiMs ^ 
a similar nature that have been Mrbmitted to the 
ptiblic. But M^ shall fi^st present the reader 
with a mo^ defiiite^ adcoMt of Bishop Wtl kills' 
pkm of a universal ^tid philos^h^al Jlrngua^. 
This account we shall give in aii extract froili 
Dr. Priustley's Lectiiires on the 'theory of 
Language, beeaase it cotitaim the ynrost tl^kr 
and toueise eiposition of ^ that earn possnbly |>e 
given. 

'^ Having in the first place, with prodigious 
laboar -ftnd exactness, distributed all things 
to whith names are given into clff^ses ; under 
forty genuses or general heads, (some of which, 
however, are subordinate to others) he assigns a 
short and simple character to each of these forty 
genuses^-~a definite variation of the character, €o 
each differente under the genuses, and a farther 
Variation for each species, etc. By this means, 
the characters, representing all things that have 
names, have the same analogies with one another 
that the thfngs themsefves have. 

" Characters being provided for the names of 
things, the grammatical distinctions of words, 
numbtrs, tenses, persons, voices, etc, are denoted 
by some appendage to the character. 

** In this manner may we be furnished with an 
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universal character, which shall represent ideas 
directly^ without the intervention of any sounds, 
and which may be equally understood by people 
using any language whatever.'*' 

'' To make this character efl^ble^ the Doctor 
(Wilkins) appropriates a single sound to the 
characters representing each genus and difference, 
aud also to each variation and appendage before 
mentioned : and they are so contrived, that the 
simple sounds adapted to all the parts of the 
mobt complex character may be pronounced with 
ease, as one word. 

'* By this means any people, after they had 
applied this character to represent their ideas, 
might soon learn to read it in the same manner 



* The languaiB^eft of Evope hare one initauce of this 
kind of writing. Their arithmetical figurtM^ which were 
derived from the Arabians, are significant marks precisely 
of the same nature as the nniversal characters above men- 
tioned. They have no dependance on words ; bat each 
figure represents an object*^ represents the number for 
which it stands : and accordingly, on being presented to 
the eye, is equally understood by all the nations, who have 
agreed in the u»e of those cyphers— by Italians, Spaniards, 
French, and English, however different the languages of 
those nations are from one another, and whatever different 
names they give in their respective languages, to each bi- 
ncrieal cypherv-^i^Iair on the fieUei JLHt* Lett. vii. 
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as any other people ; whereby^ in conversation 
as well as in writings they might make themselves 
perfectly understood by one unotber. 

'^ The elements of this character and language 
are so few, and the combination of them so 
easy, that the Doctor (Wilkins) says he has no 
doubt, that a person of a good capacity and me- 
mory may, in one month's space, attain to a 
good readiness c^ expressing his mind this way^ 
either in the character or language. 

'' As the names of* individuals cannot be com- 
prehended in tables of genuses aud their differ- 
ences, the Doctor (Wilkius) hath contrived an 
ALPHABET of all the simple articulations of the 
human voice; to which he hath assigned two 
sets of characters, to be used at pleasure : the 
one consists of short and plain strokes, the other 
is a kind of delineation of the position of the 
organs in forming the articulations.'' 

This plan Dr. Priestley considers the most 
rational of all the plans 6f a universal and phi- 
losophical language. And he adds, whenever 
this noble project is resumed, it seems to be im- 
][>ossible to proceed upon a better plan than 
this. The principal thing that is wanting to the 
perfection of it is a more perfect distribution of 
things into classes than, perhaps, the present 
state of knowledge can enable us to make. 

M 
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Mr. LoDwiCK, in the Phil sophical Tram^ 
actions^* gives ^ ^n Essay towards an nniversal 
Alphabet.' His plan was to contain an emrme- 
ration of all such single sounds, as are used in 
any language : by means of which people should 
be able to pronounce trtsly and readily any Ian* 
guage; to describe the pronunciation of any 
language that shall be pronounced in. their hear«> 
ingy so as others accustomed to this language, 
though they had*never heard the language prO'- 
nounced, shall at first be able truly to pronounce 
it: and lastly, this character was to serve lo 
perpetuate the sounds of any language what<- 
ever. 

The construction of ^' a new alphabet, and ^ 
reformed mode of spelling," has also occupied 
the attention of that celebrated Philosopher, Dr. 
Franklin. His plan may be seen in his mis- 
cellaneous works.f In this alphabet he has 
attempted to provide that no letter should have 
two sounds, and every sound should be repre- 
sented by a distinct letter. '^ It is to be observed, 
(he says) that in all the letters, vowels, and con- 
sonants, wherever they are met with, or in what- 
ever company, their sound is always the same. 



* Vol. xvi. p. 126. 
t Vol. ii. p. 357. ed. Load. 1806. 




It is ako intended^ that there be no mperfiuou6 
lottery qsed iQ &pelling ; i. e. no letter that is not 
sounded ; and this alpliabet^ by six new letters, 
provides that there be no distinct sounds in the 
language^ without letters to e^inpress them. As 
to the difference between short and long vowels, 
it is naturally expressed by ^ sin|[le vowe{, where 
short ; a double one^ where long ; as for mend^ 
^rite mend; bqt for remaiu^dn write re- 
meen^d; for rf/d write did^ but^ for deed write 
diid, etc," 

In this alphabet c is omitted as unnecessary ; 
k supplying its hard sound, and s the soft; k 
also supplies well the place of Zf and with an s 
added, the place of x: q and x are therefore 
omitted. The vowel t/, being sounded as oo^ 
makes the w unnecessary. The y, where used 
simply, is supplied by 2, and wliere as a diph- 
thong, by two vowels : that letter is therefore 
omitted as useless. The jod, j, is also omitted^ 
its sound being supplied by a new letter, which 
serves other purposes^ 

The philosophical construction of the alphabet 
may be best seen in the following account, writ* 
toi ^himself, and entitled^ 
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Remarks on the alphabetical Tabled 



r It is endeavoured to give the alphabet a mare nM- 

^ \ iural order; beginning first with the simple sonnd* 

to < formed by the breath, with none or very little 

*** J help of tongue, teeth, and lips, and produced 

V chiefly in the windpipe. 

C Then coming forward to those formed by the roof 
*'" \ Of the tongne next to the windpipe. 

,. ^^ C Then to those, formed more forward, by the fore- 
i, d. \ purl of the tongue, against the roof of the moulb. 

t Then those formed still more forward in the 
« 'z i mouth, by the tip of the tongue,, applied first to 
V. the roots of the upper teeth. 



1? 



TThen to those formed by the tip of the tongue, ap- 
I plied to the ends or edges of the upper te^ith. 



(■ Then to those formed still more forward, by tlic 

'fv K 

^ under lip applied to the upper teeth. 



h. 



Then to those formed yet mwe forward, by the 
upper and under lip opening to let out the sound- 



ing breath. 



^ And lastly, ending with the shutting up. of the 
m. \ moutli, or closing the lips while any vowel is 
V. sounding. 

It is impossible for want of proper types to 
give a specimen here of the Doctor's reformed 
mode of spelling ; but several examples may be 
'^seen in the 3rd vol. of his works, p. 557, in 
^Mthioh is inserted a correspondence which was ^ 



^carried 0R betwieen tba Dpfctor aiid Mis9 Ste- 
j^heusoHi on this si^bj^cti and m lyiiicb ihp 
fprqier ufge» the lUilily of his 4cl>eme^ and 
e^ideavours to answer lb? pbjectipi|9 r^in^ 
against it."* 

. Mr. NpAH W^ipTcn, anetbev Amefiean 
author, has prop^Sfsd f^ more fpod^rafe inno^ 
vation^ '^ to rend€f our orthography su^iniitly 
reguUr Hwi easy." 

1. The oii^ission of all ^up^rfldou^ or silent 
letters. Thus bread, head, give, breast, bmlt^ 
meqntj r^(il»^, fri^n^f wpmW bp spelt, bred^ 
fi^df giv, brast, bi(i, m^mt, relm, fren4- 

Q. Jl «i|l|8ti^H^on f^f ^ ch^^eter th^t has % 
certain definite sound, for one that is mote fagU9 
and iMdetermiiUjit^. Thus, meuHi nmr, ^peak, 
grieve, %eal, homU! beci>iiie, meen, mer, ^p^hr 
gree^e, fe§U Tiius h^y iMjoilId be written k$e; 
fmtghf fofl 4<mghHry 4QPt0r; bloody biud; 

c/uirflcter, ka^^H^l 9k^f¥h korus, eic« 

?p A ir^ng 4|ll^;»tii)Ei in fi cb^meteF, or the 
ad4itio9 of ^ ppini would distinguish dafftrent 
8(M|tids, without ib^ snibsiitution of a new cha^* 

^ ^w, Wl»f f £9 itlltrs, ttet the Doctor, amidst a\l hia 
«^«tlier employments^ public and pri ato, actually cora- 
jpiled a Dictionaiy on this scheme of reform, and procured 
Hypes t» hf Mm$- %r 4itfu»|Hig il. Btil it m^er rwas 
IQpnated. 
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tacter. Thus a very small stroke zemim 4kt 
would distinguish its two sounds. A point over 
ti vowel might answer all the purposes of slifp 
ferefit letters. And for the diphthong ou, let tlfe 
two letters be united by a small stroke* or hoik 
engravealon the'satncf piece of ' nretad, wHh the 
^ ieftliand line of the ti> united to the o. 

These, with a few other iooonsiderable aherl^ 
'tions, Mr. Webster thinks, ** would answer eveiy 
i^arpose, and render the orthography sufficiently 
■correct and regular/'* 

The only other scheme of reformation we sliaH 
notice is that put forth by Mr. ELi»iHNaTOK. 
We shall trscnscribe the first paragraph of his 
preface.*^ 

^^ Ewery tung ^ iz independant ov evvery 
oddher, Hooevver seeks dhe anaUogy (or nat» 
tural rule) ov anny tung, must dherfore find it at 
home ; nor wil dhe seeker seek in vain* Inglish 
diccion dhen haz no taws, but her own. Yet, 
in her picturage, and consequedtly in much ov 
her livvvig practice; hav atiny oddber laws, or 
any lawlesnes,* been prefferably regarded. No 
"more can anny language adopt dhe system ov any 
^ddher ; dhan anny nacion, dhe hoal poUity oV 



iAm^ 



* DisKTtatioiif on (be*£iiglish l4Uigaage/|>. SH* 
t 'Proprlet3ra8^tai]iediQher'PiCtai«,4«.. 



liAMOUAOB. 
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anodcHier nacion : for such adopter wer no more 
a distinct nacion or hmgaoge; wer bat a mon- 
grel, or an eccoe/' 

Sect. 4. — Proposed Philo^ophicttl Amnge^ 
^nt qfihe J^^habei ai q^liedto Language 
in genenaL 

^Rie cfihiBLtj arrangement of the alphabet be- 
ing diU8 defective and unphilosophical, we shall 
propose another mode of disposing the letters, 

« 

^hich we shall endeavour to justify, t>y assigning 
« reason for allotting to each letter ^he particular 
f^ce which it otcnpies* We shall exhibit our 
•dphkbi^t, then/ in this form: — 



a 


b 


c 


d : 


e 


ph f 




»h 


V 


"I 


m >! 


« 




■■ 






o 


p 


-1' . 


•t 


u 


V 


X 


^Z 






1 





According to ihis sdheme, the letters are dts« 
tributed into four columns, each column con- 
taining -five letters. This arrangement is not an 
arbitrary ^one, but is made ^pon principles df 
^philosophical pit>priety. 
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Tb^ ^r»t rolumo xu^^t^ins tlie vowels. Yf H 
^.vowe) in English, but it is 1^^ no meniifimi 
essential part of the alphabet. It take^ in general 
the sound of/, as in rhyme ^ cyder, system, syntax, 
-ete. For this reason (as Mr. Walker has ob- 
served) printers, who have been the great cor- 
rectors of our orthography, have substitiHed the 
i in its stead, in many instapces. We siiall dis- 
card y, therefore, from Qur alphabet. 

T'i€ vowels ^re piftced iirsti bejcauae tbisy cw 
be pronounced without the assistance ^f con^o- 
^.ants, Nvhile consonants cannot be pronounced 
without the aid of vowels. In order to account 
for the arrangement pf the voxels, thu3 ;* a, €, «, 
c, u ; we must advert to the pronunciation of thero^ 
The French pronunciation is ihe most natural and 
philosophical ; for in the course of that pronun- 
ciation of the vowels, there i^ a regular gradation 
of sound from tlie most open to ^ closest, — 
from high to lo<w, — aw, a, ee^ q, eu. This is 
the order of nature. The sound of a is produced 
by a very wide opening of the Ups ; which are 
somcwhajt more closed in. the propuneiation of e^ 
^and still more so in the utterance of 2. When & 
is pronounced, the lips uppro:!^imate still more, 
and at the sound of u, they are almost closed. 

This subject may be further illustrated by the 
•following extract from Mr. Walker's Princi- 
;ples of English -Pronunciation ^prei^ed 4o 4m . 
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t^ritical Pronouncing Dictionary. After ex- 
hibiting a detailed view of the organic formation 
of the vowels, not differing materially from that 
before stated, he remarks that, in this view we 
find, that, a, e, and o, are tiie only simple or pure 
vowels : that t is a diphthong, and that ti is a 
semi-consonant. If we were inclined (he adds) 
to contrive a scale for measuring the breadth or 
narrowness, or, as others term it, the openness or 
closeness of the vowel, we might begin with e 
open, as Mr. Elphinston calb k, and which he 
announces to be the closest of all the vocai 
powcts. In the pronunciation of this letter, we 
find the apertnre of the mouth extended on each 
side; the lips almost closed, and die sound 
issuing horizontally. * The slender a in waste 
opens the mouth a little wider. The a in father 
opens the mouth still more, without contracting 
the comers. The German a, heard in wall, not 
only opens the mouth wider than the former 0, 
but contracts Uie comers of the mouthy ^so as to 
make the aperture approach nearer to a circle ; 
while the o opens the mouth still more, and con- 
tracts the corners so as to make it the os rotun^ 
duMj a picture of the letter it sounds. 

Consonants are divided into different classes 

according to the seat of their intonation, or from 

those organs of speech which are chiefly em* 

jployed in forming them • The distinction which we 
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a)i^ll fKik)pt, is that which divides theai into 
labials, gutterf^Lst d^tals^ 9nd paUtals; 9» they 
jire for^H^dl b^ the lips^ the throat, the teethi or 
\hc palate : or, \n other words, because thfs 
ftf-eathf in jpaysing frorn the huog^; is interpepte^ 
in those seatti qr pl^^cs, or at least is very stroogly 
cojwprPiB^ed ^bere. 

In ihe secomi <;9^ipn ^^ the consonants, ^ 

jB is ^ labial : i^ is ii^rmed by iiiter^epting tlie 
p^^gf of th^ kf^\h throMgh-the month, hy 

^<>sing the lips, 

'F ll^^y bs represented by ph. Ph ocourjs 
(^bieiiy in words derived from the Greek, and 
l^Tilten Ui tliat language ^. The Italis^ 
i^ sMph words, write/; thus, while we adhering 
^tric^y U> (h^civsitioii Mftite philQsopher, they write 

P is a Ubiaj) formed (lii(e b) by closing the 
]ips ; bnt in a less forcible manner. The Ara« 
Ximw (says jyif* Waliis) have pot this letter, but 
{^(i^itiite fpr ii either Be or Ph^. The illiterate 
Jews in this country usually confound b aud /? 
iq tlieir pronunfciatipii, using the ope foi* the od>er. 



♦ Enndem olim (ph) sonam habuisse ac/ inscriptione* 
w^eres ronf rwai^t, in quibus alteram pro alt^rojproinUcujs 
AsJlMbec) lernimifs: ot fJ^li^ prp fid^^.-rrMi^ktm 4^ 
IM. S^tev, Prqii, DU^ 
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F is a labial : it is forttWMi by a fbiWrfi of the 
upper teeth and the tmder iip. It is, i'ndiefi^d^ this 
flat f^ to which fetter it bears the siamie relation 
as p Hoes to ft. Thfe Arabians aivd Piersians htfo^e 
not this sound ; and Waili^ i^ of opinion that th« 
English Saxons either had it not, ot wrote it by 
/; for they used, he says^ no 'V consonant, and 
they wrote many words with y, as the English 
did after them, for some ages, Virhich al*e noW 
written with t?,- as well as thoste which afe rtow 
written with f\ as gify heofon^ etc. '^hidi iare 
now written, giVe, heaven. And Priisci^n ad- 
knowledges, that the Latins ibrmerly pronounced 
f with the same sounx), with which afterwards 
the V consonant Was pronotknced. 

In the third column, are c, g, q, d?. 

C ai^d g are both gutte^ds ; c has the sociftd 
of s and k ; g ofj and k. As tile sound of A: i^ 
usually given to c, ther6 is great reason for siip-^ 
posing that this was its origii^al soutud.''^ I^ the 
less frequent sound of c, the guttnr^l becomes a 
hissing sound. The bard sounds of c and g, (ka> 
ge) are produced by a stroke in tbe throat, attd 
are consequently gutturals : g is the only weak 
sound of tch, as in church ; ch is a guttural as^ 
pirated. 



• Wallis observes, that the Latin k was formeiTy tised 
for c: for tde Romans wrote inditferently OclONhe and 
Kalenda, 



^ 
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Q is the atrong sound of c, which, as was be- 
fore observed, is a weak guttural. 

X is written egrs, ees, and eks; it is a guttural 
aspirate, with a hissing /ternaination. Aspirate 
and hissing are compound sounds. 

The fourth column contains d, k, t, z* 

jD is a dental, or produced by pres^ng the 
tongue against die gums of the upper teeth, and 
then separating them. 

T is also a dental, and is similarly formed. 

H. This IdRer is no more than an aspiration, 
or breathing forcibly before the succeeding voweK 

Z i$ 9, hissing dental. It is the flat 5, and 
bears the same relation to that letter, as h does 
to p, and f to v. It is formed by placing the 
tongue iu the same position as in ^ and d, but 
not so close to the gums as to stop the breath : 
a space is left between the tongue and the palate 
for the breath t9 issue, which forms the hissing 
or buzzing sound of the letter. 

X, m, u, are placed in the centre because they 
are of a middle nature between mutes and con- 
sonants. They are generaliv termed liquids, 
because, in pronunciation, they easily flow into 
and combine with the mutes. X b a weak pala- 
tal, m is a labio-palatal, and n is a strong palatal. 

R ia not found in all languages. It is formed 
by the forcible expulsion of the air, which during 
Its passage, causes a tremulous motion of the 
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JSi 



toDgoe. The Greiiks sometime wrote this ku 
ter with ail aspinitiota, and we follow th^ir ex- 
ample in thutoric, rhjfthM, etc. 

5 is a hisst^ pahital^ aiid iis fofintA in the 
same manhei^ as z^ 

J and V are placed between the highest vow- 
els and the weakest consultants. 

We shall subjoin the following tabular view 
of the powers and qunlities of the consonants^ 
according to this system. 



£ 



U 



JbaHaiB, 



B 



^t&k 



aweak tdiicli. 



a labikl with^ 
a strong 
aifilrated. 



8y|ttttMlwith 
fne sound of ile; 
aW^lt fouch. 

G 

&^ttiirai; weak 
tooehls^uMl oiehe. 



a weak pala^ 
tal. 



alabialMritha 
strong touch 



w 



a labial with 
a weak touch, 
butaspiratedi 
it is the weak 
sound o£ph. 



Outttitals: 
C 



M 

a labio^pala- 
tal. 



Q r 

thestroDgsound 
of c. 



a guttural as 
pirated, with a 
hissing sound. 



^Dentals, j 

i> 

a weak den- 
tal^ 

H 

a dental aspi- 
rated. 



N 
a strong pala^ 



ong 
tal. 



a strong den- 
tal. 



a hissing den- 
taL 



N 



IS4 
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As in the course of this chapter we have no- 
ticed the schemes of different authors on thi» 
subject, it may be as well to insert here the fol- 
lowing tables of the consonants ; extracted from 
Dr. Wallis, Mr. Walker, and Mr. Elphinston. 

(1. From Dr. Wallis.*) 

Synopsis of the Letters. 



Labial or 
Lip 



:3 

s 
o 



Palatine or 
Palate 



Guttural or 
Throat 



Mute 


P 


F 


F 
W 


L R 


Half Mute 


B 


V 


Half Vowel 


M 


a Lowing 


Mute 


T 


S 


TH 


Half Mute 


D 


Z 


DH 


Half Vowel 


N 


a sigh 


Mute 


C 


N 
Y 


CH 
G 


Half Mute 


G 


Half Vowel 


n 


• 

a sigh 





* Qrammatka Anglicana, p. 35. 
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(3. From Mr. Elphinston.*) 
TAB£L OV 4FFINNITY. 



DBS LtCQUIDfi. 



HngutUf 
i 



guttural, 

r 



dentatf 
n 



Uhiat^ 



direci ; tteprernvf i 



k,c,q 



ycncs 



til 

sh, si 
ch 



mmpelf 



b 



Z)« 



xn^ 



tu^raJtey 



dh 



>labiak 
VdeBti^Ii. 



vsibbilatingi, 

rpallatal or 
r gntturaL 
^ 3 

\ compoundv 



We may conclude this part of our subject in 
the words of Mr. Walker on a similar occasion. 
*^ In thiB sketch of the formation and distribution 



• ' Propriety ascertained in her Ptclare>' p. ^ 
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«f the consonants^ it is curious to observe on liow 
few radical principles, the almost infinite variety 
"of combination in language depends. It is virith 
some degree of wonder, we perceive that the 
slightest aspiration^ die almost insensible inflexion 
of nearly, similar sounds, often generate the most 
different and opposite meanings. In this view 
of nature, as in every other, we find wiiformity 
and variety very, conspicuous. The singJe^^z^, 
at first iqiprinted oii4be chaps, seems to operate 
on languages; which from the simplicity and 
paucity of their principles, and the extent and 
{)ower of their combinations, prove the goodness, 
wisdom, and omnipotence of their origin. > 

'^ This, anal (»gjical association of souads is not 
only curious, but Useful : it gives us a compre- 
hensive view of the powers of the letters^ and 
from the small number that are radically differ- 
ent, enables us to see the rules on which their 
varieties depend : it discovers to us the genius 
4ind propensities of several languages and dia- 
lects^ and when authority is silent, enables us t» 
'decide agreeably to^nalogy. 



y 



^ S 



$hoili>H to fom^tf pri^ipkligi 14 ih^ ^hmgt 

When two diffefeiil natrons 1ia\« an intei^ 
"Conrse together, either by means of war or com>» 
tnetxe, an attempt is iQade on both ^ides, to ren^ 
ider thelanguilge ofeach, nmtDmlly understood^ 
JFor example, France was once conquered by 
the Rom^ns^ The French people were, of 
voutse, subject to the laws of th^r conquerors^ 
«nd if they had any cooiplaints to prefer before 
l!he courts, were^ of necessity compelled to make 
them iti Latin. 

The people iti acquiring this langnage, did 
fiot resott to grammars; they had heard a 
|)articuliir name given to a particular object, 
another name to another, etc. and had con^ 
Btantly seen the objects characterised by tbese 
^ames» The French had -beard the Romans 
mention a bridge, which they called pons; they 
iieard them s^feak of the expense of abridge, 
'(pontis) of gf)ing to a bridge (ponti) of destroy- 
ing this bridge, (pontem) of going far from it, 
(ponte) of more bridges, (pontes, pontiuniy pon^ 
tibd^y etc*) Tlie common people seeing such 
terminations affixed to each word, and not caring 
%o understand ^r remember (hem, t^cted them 



oW fit (Hie^i prei^rvifig diiP b<^ of tlue word 
p^t^ ^nd foriniog the French pQute. Hm 
•SfMiiaF^s i|i|d It^liftvra Mlowed die examplo. 
The UmiiqutiffiiS; wtucb^ in Latin, formed th^ 
declei^ioi^Sy were i^ini^d; «nd as in this hat 
>aford> 89 19 m^^y Qther derivatives froHi Latin 
^pp^Uatives, the last vowel oply was ciiangefi, 
^nd a great part of the original word remained. 
What is done in adifsetives and sidbataRtives, alao 
tal^es plaqe ip ^erfr^, 

la XfOiiH, the ver^s hi^ve their infifiiUve moo^ 
germinated in >'^> tmce preceded hy a, once by 
^ji and once i^y i, ^^r^^^^^re^a^ire. It has been 
^observed; t'bdt Uie coQsoufints are Mreak, strongi 
i^spiratedy ^nd his^i^g* -M^ nfittons used the 
letters of the alphabet^ l^vLt, they changed the 
|)roQunciation accprdiQg to the genius ef their 
tespective countries* The lai^gaage of one peof 
|)le abounds with weak letters, others with strongs 
hissing, or gutteral letters, etc 

Th^ Latin word fruUr when chaiiged into 
French, h^s the letter 4t weakened) and it bei- 
^oo^es ^-f-a?5 in frer^ : the deep Roman ^ is 
%aken away, and the weaker letter e is s^bsti• 
tuted, as in mare, mer : chare chere ; pater, 
jperc ; catena, ehdine* As it is the genius of the 
French language to shorten their verbs, the 
iLatin io^pitive are, becomes er,- as in amaroy 
mm'^r^ JQ ^ third conjiigatiQn tbe £ofi( -e only 
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is cut off^ and the ir remains, as in finire^^fitr; 
venire, veniry etc. etc. in the secofid conjuga* 
tion which ends. in ere, were the final e to be re- 
jected; er only would remain, which would be 
the same termination as that of Ae tirst conjuga- 
tion. If it be changed into i, the third ironlnga- 
tion will appear^ we seem then in danger of 
losing a whole conjugation. This inconvenienc?, 
however^ will be soon obviated* The genius of 
the language requires that the sound should be 
shortened; there remains, then, no other mode 
*han to deprive the ere of the first vowel, and 
Ihe second conjugation in re will be found, as 
perdere, perdre. By taking away the vowel that 
precedes the r, this letter would come into con- 
tact with a preceding consonant, with which, jri 
some cases, it would be impossible for it to 
stand. The verb valere, would, according to 
the rule just given, become valre ; but as I and 
r cannot stand together, one sliould be taken 
away. To connect them a sharp vowel mast be 
inserted, and this must be e, but then the conju- 
gation wodd be lost. Let us try i, and we sliall 
"find it will become mr> 

Tlie 3Latin tres is changed into trois, for va- 
iere, there is valoir; tTiis cannot be an irregular 
^conjugation, for -all the remaining parts are con- 
jugated regularly ; as there k only the infinitive 
%iaZo^, ^it is then neither regultt, ^or irrepilai;^ 



Wl regulaHi* TTii* OtV cj^i only staled fov tlm 
infinitive mood; it is inst^ pf talrti if tfifi 
infinitive mood be not found jegularly, the f^t^rfs 
cannot be giveq. As r is iadispensablet we ipust 
pgrt witli the /• The Latin word caix^ is nifde 
thalk io English^ but ip pronouncing ibis wordj» 
the / is opened ^nd the pronfinqiation he.cpine9 
{ehaph) changing the c into cA. Iii Frencbi^ 
ct^hc becomes chaux ; in the Latin won} alterx 
the /is opened and alter u converted into autr^i 
saltare into sautre. 

From the Latin pylvere^ the French infinitive 
would be pulver, but the t is resolved into oh, 
an4 V is changed into d^ thuSfpulcere becomeji 
poudre; cinere cindre. In vaundre, the / must 
be rejected, and att supplied ; thus mire — va«« 
In the future, the French do not say, as in Latin 
^r English, I mil {fo^-^but I have to do f they 
take the present of avoir^ add it to the infinitive^ 
and thus forxii the fiitu|« V€^u4r-<iij vavdr^qs^ 
TaudT'a ; y^e cannot say voulerai. In the pre-> 
sent tense, in Latiuj, th^e is valet ; the e is re- 
jected, and as the / and / cannot stand together, 
i is opeiied as beforci and we immediately hav^ 
VWt. 

U has be^^n shown alre^dyi that the in^ipitivi^ 
moods of the Latin ending in are, ere, ir^, ^X9' 
changed into er, pe, ir, in French. The fii^t 
«nd last cpTUUg^tions »r^ bpth n^ade bj rejecting 
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the final e. Afterwards we find a fourth conju* 
gation in oir ; it has been shown how this is 
formed, and that it is not a tiew conjugation, for 
no tensie or person is formed from oir. 

If the Latin and French languages are com- 
pared together, it will be easy to prove how 
much one is derived from the other, and how 
very materially the study of the Latin and French 
will facilitate the acquisition of other languages. 
Those who are acquainted with the Latin Ian- 
guage know that mus is the termination of the 
first person plural, so that from are we get 
nmuSf from erCy emus, from ire, imus. If the 
first person plural in French be required, the 
vowel must be omitted, and ms will be given. 
The French words non, nom, nomSy are all pro- 
nounced in the same manner ; for when m is 
final, it is pronounced as n, which has a nasal 
sound : m, then, is no more necessary, for if we 
write according to the pronunciation it would be 
nom. 

In the verb danser, for example, the infini- 
tive termination er, is changed into ons, and we 
have dansons. The second person in Latin, is 
known by the termination tis — atis — etis — His : 
the same principle that directed the French to 
shorten the former person, induces them to pur- 
sue the same method here. The i is taken away 
and ts is left, whkh has the same sound as, and 
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may be supplied bj, z. The word is written 
according to its pronunciation^ and from danser, 
is produced dansez. The Latin termination ent 
is continued in French^ but is mute; they say 
dansent (danse) as if there were no enL 

In the next tense the past time occurs; we 
danced yesterday: again for the first person 
plural there is ons, but this would denote the 
present tense ; to distinguish^ therefore^ the im- 
perfect from the present, tense, and to show 
that it is past, i is placed before ons, ^sions; 
and this is always found in the imperfect in all 
conjugations. la the second person, present, 
there is ez ; to denote the imperfect, i must be 
added as iez. For the third person, ent with 
the i before it, ient ; but this requires some little 
addition; o, therefore, is placed before the f, 
and oient is formed. This tense^ then, is dan^ 
sions, dansieZy dansoient. 

The future, we shall dance, will require some- 
thing more than ons ; the whole infinitive is here 
taken, and the termination ons is added ; thus 
we have doiiser, damerons, danserez, and daw- 
seront. From ont comes the infinitive danser, 
to dance. This future also has an imperfect, J 
would dance ; i the sign for the imperfect being 
added, danserions, danseriez, danser oint, are 
obtained. If the word danserions be analysed^ 
thus, danse \ r \ i \ ons, it will be found that 
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d^ iif tte A^ of tde third persbtt pltHA ; f 6f 
(bit impistf^t; tod roftM fetiiit. 

Th^f'e ^Hi jriet M6 tiidre ifeii^ to b^ c<)«si^ 
dei'ed. The fiM is dte pr^€f|>ei^rea, i^t ha'bt 
' danced, or ^^ dalicisd. In L^ri, fhe tt^^ito^ 
tidos a^ 9Ht<9y 5h>, rui^ ; the fnt^ ii soft^hed 
itttb ftie^y d> in parldfnit ; the «h$ \tas fo^Mt^Hy 
WHtf^n ^^A)^^, bfti zsiAif^i^^ttii 8ouiiMd> 
it Waii estirel^ ch^opfil^d, and th^ J beit^ ^dfteiliM^ 
fbrnfed pd^tat^; and f^/t/ Wte d5ft6ned iiifo 
r^^, aM in part&^t. In the iihpeif^t of th6 
^MjUntetiv^ riibod, the fl^Hiiiic^tidni *t6 Hiohii 
^^, sfnd ib^ ihh'd p^lrsbh Micnild Bid ss<Hm; 
But tha^t woiild be/ a lorijfer t^hniniitioin t&ail tb\^ 
g€aiu8 of the Fri^nch language v^ould allow^ it i§ 

If the peftton, ti^nse, etc. 6f thfe y;6rd JimHua, 
be ri^quirckl^ it must be remen&fbei^ that ez i§ 
the sign of the second penfoti ptaral ; tfaatiii 
tfit^ sigii of aM ithpeifect tebse, and t' of the fu- 
hire : it is therefoi^ the dkoiid pei^n ^iini at 
tfife future imperfect. In rehdt^eit, t M ihd sij^ 
of the third penlon sitigular, ' oi is die sigii-df fte 
Hti]^rfeet, and r of flie ftrtui^ ; it is then the 
Aird person sitigiilar of tbe future in^perfect, add 
belongs to the conjUg^tiob ending in H. 

A French verb which is termed iri'eguiar, 
k nevertheless derived regularf^ from the 
LAtiui For example. die verb piaift. This 
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Terb is evidently derived from the Latin placere : 
to convert this word into French^ it must be cur- 
tailed, and the first step towards this, will be to 
leave out the e before the r ; there will then be 
placre, but as c and r cannot combine togetheri . 
and the r is absolutely necessary, die c must be ' 
dispensed with ; the a being changed into the 
softer sound ai, which forms ptaire. To form 
the different persons and tenses, it remains only 
to reject the final e^ and add the proper termina- 
tions* 

The French verb connoitre is derived from the 
Latin cognoscere* We will now consider the 
various changejs which take place during the pro* 
cess of derivation. In the word connohsance^ 
which is also derived from cognoscere, the sc is 
changed into sSf and the o is shortened into oi, 
oiss : we then have cognoissere ; but as there 
cannot be a double e^ the first is taken away, be- 
cause the latter is wanted for the infinitive ter* 
mination; the word becomes then cognoissre: 
the r being too weak by itself, it must be 
strengthened by a dort; a ^ is preferred ; the 
g is changed into n, and the double s is lost— ^t 
last connoitre is obtained. 

In the future, the r is retained ; as connoitrai^ 
connoitras, etc. but in other tenses, the r ii 
changed into its original s-^e connois, tu con^ 
Tioit, etc* 
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Another example may be found in '^mautir* 
la the Latia^ th^re is for the infinitive, some- 
times moririy but generally mari To form 
mouriff the final i must be taken from moririy 
apd the o softened into ou; for the Cutiive^ the tr 
is rejected, and w^ have je tnourai — tu niauras, 
etc. In the present^ the infinitive termination, 
is omitted, and ai^ « is added, 39 je mo»rs, tu 
mours ; but as the ou is too long, it is changed 
into eu, as je meursj elG« In the same manner, 
v^hen in the Latin word dolor there are two 
short o's, they are strengthened and converted 
into ou and eu ; as, dolor, douleur ; color, 
coiUeur ; and horn dalorosus come& doalouneux^ 

When the Latin word debere is to be sought in 
Erench^ the &. nmst be changed into v (devere,} 
thfi second e being reject^, it bAComes d^ne, 
but as the V anc) r cannot combine together, th49< 
termination re ia changed into oir, devoir* Tbisi 
verb then is not regular, but regulated, £t if 
impossible to obtain the future from devoir, aa 
it is irregular^ and must be derived from the rer 
gular verb^ devre. 1m the present, the r is re- 
jected, and.it becomeacfez^s; bgit, as.v and s cannot 
stand together, and as 5 is the personal ohaiacter^ 
iV^must remain* and the v be omitted ; the word 
des is then lefiv but as the e is too.weak# it must 
be strengthened' by changing it into oi: we have 
then dois^e dois, tu dots, il doit. When in 
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the plural ihere are two sylkblesi the e is r^ 
stored, and devons, dtctz\ doivtnt^ kre ob* 
tamed* 

It remainsi oaiy to fiik the conjugations. This 
may be easily done h^j observmg ^ich of the 
Towell^ a, e> i-y preeeties the personal termina- 
tions rofis, Hz\ ront. The Latin conjugations 
n^ay be learned ih the kacme way. In this yerb 
alter f we do not, in the presei^t; tense, Wffalh^ 
but je vais ; the tcm is not then derived from 
aller^ but fifbm the Oeribani 'ioenden. It takes 
part of the present frditi one vetb> and the re- 
mainder from anotfaeh When the L^tin verb 
habere h to be cbnvterted into Freubh, die i is 
thanged into v^ bnd hnv^e \^ fbnhed; the h 
not being sounded in French, it is omitted, as 
nvtte ; the first e is rejected, and the re being 
changed into oiry we faaVe Mvoir. 

In the ptnesent> the air would be s — am ; but 
if arid s not cbmbining together, the v must be 
omitted, and the a is softened into at — making 
ais ; the $ not bfeing pronounced, it is therefore 
drop[)ed ; we have then ai—jai : ihfe futui-e 
comes from the infinitive avre ; the v being re- 
solved into It I as avrai^-aurai — nurets — aur&» 
The second person singuiiar always takes « for its 
character, as in Latin — habes — as=debes — dots* 
The third person has t from the Latin, but as 
this letter was 06t pit^ifoutited in some cases, it 
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has been dropped ; jet is is again brought int« 
use^ \i hen the nominative case is put after the 
verb, when tvfo vowels would come together^ ta 
aima-tM^ — moura-Uil'^ When the nominative 
precedes the verb, the t is omitted. 

The following observations showing the pro* 
cess of derivation in some particular languages, 
and the mode by which one Ittter is substituted 
for another, will serve to illustrate the subject 
upon which we have been treating. They are 
taken from Dr. Rees' Cyclopaedia.* 

*^ The substitution of a labial for an aspirate 
or a guttural, or a diphthong, forms a general 
principle which pervades the Latin tongue in it^ 
formation from the Greek « Hence vicns, a vil- 
lage, from aiKoq ; vinum, wine from oivof ; ovis, 
a sheep, from otf ; video , to see, from u^a. With 
respect to our own language a similar analogy 
prevails, which has converted a guttural into a 
labial; thus laugh is pronounced laff; euough, 
tnvff; and most of those words which begin or 
end with y and w, whether derived from He- 
brew, Greek, or Gothic, began or ended with 
■ a guttural. On this general principle year may 
safely be said to be derived directly, or indirect- 
ly, from yvfOij a circle^ and means a period^ 
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^ hfX, E^t(»9hgy^ 



etc. etc. ' 

" Th^ ^^fixlrtg a m Mielt 4 Id ^fe%i woMs 
is ^ pfihcrjile tfet p^mde^ the £tfW/» td6gd^; Hi 
in s/?£fr/io, td rfes^id^, ftdtft *Tff py}, th« 4e^/ / Au!? 
thid priri>^ s6ttse of ^pet^fio te, to ()tlt tfre hfeel 
il]^6ti ; 6ti ft^ same pt'm'ipU h sdHcf, imfilo, iii^ 
suit, taken from awofjuxi. The French ^fehii- 
rtrfly dto(> (he ^ulfufald either ia th^ ittiddle or 
at th^ end of ^r^A ; hence tv'6 *oiMd W ^tf- 
fied by an invariable analogy itf sltyM^/ thati SA'Uf 
mttef^ h ft6T& df^, dfhd Se&l ftorii iirtgatus. 
f h^ Ita'iiatk g^fiterally ^^ofi th^ fhjuid /; a^^e- 
ably to this cmo&i 6f fte lafi^^g, j*Mff^ H 
derived ^amjiimeiii i sfreaift, dftfl />itti/o from 
pii^nus, a f/l^. Ill O^mari, iWdst of th6i^ 
wordd Nthifch? hive ^ itt Btiglislif, aV^ dsed vi'itTi ttH 
i; asr et7*?f(^r, a%*/tfr* ; 6e55^^, b^itif ; tif, it: dnd 
th^cbrhVptibh 6f M iiiiOfot' v, iSf af prtetipft 
that f rtns tUfotfgh cKe Welsh ftrftgufe ; Att^, <'^, 
voery and vayr, aref btit the Latif^ "^oi^Sy fi/it\ 
vMre, rfrtd ihajm-.^* 

We AalV doftdludis ffiiJ* sbe<roA w rift' sbWd ek^ 
cellent rules given by Mk. GiiElfiN^'^o'oD,* foi* 
j«icei»tffrfihf« ^heiV ati Efiglish \S!otd id derived 
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from Latin, «and bow it ftiaj be m^e Latis 
again. 

1. Most Gnglisb words, ending in nee, or «y, 
are derived from Latin words in tia; Tempe-^ 
rantia, dementia; Temperance^ Clemy^cy. 

fi. Words in ion, in English, are made Latin 
by casting away n ; as, Qaestion, Questio ; £e-* 
ligion, Religio. 

3. Words ending in tJ/ are made Latin by 
changing ty into tas; as. Liberty, Libertas; 
Charity^ Chantus. 

4. Words ending in ude are derived from the 
Latin, l^ changing o into e ; Fortitude, Fortt* 
iudo ; Gratitude, Gratitudo, etc. 

5. Adjectives, which end in d, do for the 
most part become Latin, by the addition of ,uSf 
as Rigid, Rigidus; Putrid, Putridus^ etc< 

6. Words ending in t, n, or r, between two 
Towels become Latin by changing the last vowel 
into m; as, Mute, Mutus; Obscure, Obscu^ 
rus ; Obscene, Obscanus, etc* 

?• Most words ending in nt are made Latin, 
by changing nt into «s^ as Latent, Latens; 
Vigilant, Vigilans, etc. 

B. Many words ending in a/, by the addition 
of SI become Latin ; as Liberal, Liberali9 ; 
Substantial, Substantialis* 
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Seci 6. — Mode of learning the Conjugationf 
and DeclenHom of a Language. 

Ill the Latin infiiiit're are, ere, ire, are the 
terminations of the primary conjugations ; there 
are two more in l^re which are secondary. The 
first person singular is given by the termination 
o, as eo — deleo from delere ; and io — audia from 
audiere; but we «lo not say amao fiom amare, 
but amo : a and o are two dependant vowels ; 
the a is mei^ed in the o according to the genius 
of the language ; for a labial cannot precede a 
lingual vowel. In eo and »# there is first a 
lingual^ mid then a labial vowel, we conse- 
quently have : 

amare-— delere — andire— lamb'^re -fagere 
amo —deleo —audio — hunbo fugio 

The preterperfect tense is terminated by vi, as 
amavi — delevi — audivi, except in the secondary 
conjugations which only change the o of the pre- 
sent tense into t; as lambo — lambi-^ugio — * 

fugi- 

The supine is known by the termination turn, 

aS| amatum — dtletum — audit um — lambitum-^ 

fugitum. The personal characters are in the'sin- 

gular o (amo^, m (amabam^^ 5 (amas — amaba#. 



^ 
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t (ama^ — amaba^ ; and in ihe plural, mus, tiSy , 
nt,9S {aimvkmus, alnaU'«^ aiBa;2^^. Th^ third per-^ 
son plural from ire is hot intj but beidg softened 
in the pronunciation by the insertion of u, be- 
comes iunt, as audiuntyjugiunt ; and the ^- 
condary ^re, as in laml^ere does not make lam^ 
bent in the third person plural^ but lambunU 
The diflfercnttfltfses tp be cpiisidered are the pre-- 
sent, imperfect,, preterperfect, preterpluperfect, 
and future; and there are two moods, the iifdi- 
cattve and the subjuncti-ve, each of which con- 
tains all the fore^ing tenses. 

In the present tense of the subjunctive mood 
when the vowel is a in the infinitive, it is changed 
into e ; and when it is e in the infinitive, it be- 
comes a in the subjunctive ; this may be thu« 

w » 

remembered o/e ametfe — ament ; aehre — 

i 

deletim ; leg^e-^legamn Th© eharaetbr of %\\9 
iatperfect is ha in the indicaftivt;,. and re m the 
subjunctive moodr Th^ woni bdre will brings 
this to our recollection — amabam — amarem ; 
dehbam'^deler^n. 

' The ctiaraeter of the pret^peffect is' i i« thef 
iudiea4ife> except irrthe secondary verbs^ smtl' in' 
t^ stibjun<?Hve \9 erim ; mj/tavi-^amOverii^; 
delevi^deleverhn ; — Iambi — lamberim. 
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The preterpluperfect of the indicative it 
known by the termiDation veranif etc. except 
when the preterperfect is formed simply with i, 
in which case it is eram. The same tense in the 
subjunctive is tissem, or, issemt — amaveram'^ 
amavissem ; — dtleveram — delevissem ; legeratn 
— legissem* 

The future of the indicative is formed by bo in 
umo and deleo, and by am in lambo and fugio. 
In the subjunctive mood^ the future termination 
is formed from the preterperfect indicative by 
the addition of ero throughout; as amabo — 
amavero ; — delebo^^deltvero ; lambam'^lani' 
btro. 

The following tables of the Latin conjugal 
tions and declensions may be committed to me* 
mory, by placing them on a wall, a mantle- 
piece, a door, etc. preserving the situations of 
the moods, tenses, and declensions as described 
in the tables. 
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Sect, 7. — Particular Directions for the acquis 
ntion of a language. 

Having fixed the terminations of the declen- 
sions and conjugations, and observed the signs of 
the different cases, the student may proceed to 
the learning of a language. Supposing this to 
be the Latin language, an easy book must be 
first taken, for instance, a Latin Bible, and an 
English one, placed by the side of it. In the 
latter we read, '^ In the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth/* etc. ^tc. In the 
Latin it is, In prineifio creavit Deus calum et 
terranif etc. 

The two versions having been compared, the 
first word is found to be the same in both ; 
the second in the Latin (principium) does not 
resemble the English ; its meaning may, how- 
ever, be ascertained with tolerable accuracy 
from its situation; and as o is the sign of the 
ablative singular, there will not be much dif- 
ficulty in discovering the translation of prinei" 
pium to be Mn the beginning.' The next word in 
Latin is ereavit^ this is found to be a verb by its 
termination ; cre-a-vi-t is proved to be of the 
first conjugation by the character a ; v shows it 
to be the preterperfect tense, and t gives the 
third person singular* It is impossible to err in 
assignnig creavit its proper meaning ; tht 
word bo nearly resembles the English created. 
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Who created ? God created — Dens is the nomi- 
native. What did he create ? the heaven and the 
earth: ealum et terram will immediately be 
presented to us; our calestial and terrestrial 
cannot fail to give the meaning of these words^ 
and the final m will point out to us that they are 
in the accusative case. 

In this manner, we should proceed for two or 
three pages, and then read them for three or four 
times more, till we can translate with tolerable 
facility. We do not consult grammars to learn 
the rules, but merely to solve any difficulty that 
may occur. In the present mode, the grammar 
is learned in the language, and not the language 
in the grammar. Every rule is an tihstraction, 
and cannot be understood without an example. 
Instead of long rules we learn examples, and 
these should be fixed upon the wall^ of a room in 
proper order. 

The striking analogy between many modern 
languages, and the consequent facility of acquiring 
several languages, at the same time, must be 
evident to every one. This is particularly the 
case with the English, German, Latin, French, 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese languages. 
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XME knowledge of Systematic Tables is pecu«> 
liarly important to the student in any branch of 
science, whether it be botany, zoology, chemis- 
try, mineralogy, etc. and the n\ode of fixing 
these tables in the memory, must be deemed of 
very great use to all who are concerned in such 
pursuits. The application of this art to such 
tables will be shown in the following Mineralo- 
gical table of H Au y. 

The characters of Minerals are of three kinds^ 
Physical, Geometrical, and CheniicaL 

I. GENERAL. 

1. Specific Gravity, (according to the Hy- 
drostatic balance of NicholsoOi).- 

2. Cohesion. 

1. In Solids is proved : 
I. By friction with a file. 
t Yielding. 
fi Not yielding. 
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Vhysicai characters, continued. 

II. By rubbing the angular parts of one 

mineral against the angular parts of 
another mineral* 

III. By Percussion with a hammer. 
i Difficult to be broken. 

4i Brittle. 

tit Crumbling. 
fV. By a Steel. 

t Giving Fire. 

4t Not giving Fire. 
▼• By flexion or pfCssure^ 

4 Simply Flexible. 

it Elastic. 

tit Ductile. 

4v Soft. 

1. In*tts own nature. 

2. Having imbibed 4iiui€L 
"vi. By the force ef Traction. 

2. Iii^tit4K9 (yielding with the slightest pressure^ 
I. By moistening the hand. 
ii« By not moistening it. 
41. FARTICUL\R. (As found by the senses.) 
i« Impression upoii} THE Tongue. 
i.ByTast€. 
i Sail. 

tt Astringent, 
cit Sweetish. 

4v Pungent. , 

V Bitter. 
-#t Urinous. 
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Physical characters^ continued. 
. II. Bi^ adhenan* 

g. Febling. 

I.' Unctuous and OreBsy, 
ti. Smo&th, kut not greasy^ 
III. Harsh. 

3. Smell. 

I. By Breathiug. 

II. By Rubbing. 

III. By Heating. 

i Aiiaceousy or garlic-like* 
ii BitumiooQs. 
ttt Sulphureous. 

4« Sound. 

U By Percussion* 
II. By Bending. 

5. Light. 

I. By Reflexion^ (producing Colour. 
f Colours of the mass. 
1. Ill their species. 
3. In tljeir distributioR. 
f Uniform^ 
ii Variegated, 

1. Ill stripes. 

2. In spots. 
3^ In tlreir action. 

1. By chan^ of coloul'^ 
t^ By reflex irises. 
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^Physical characters, continued. 

ft Colours of the Streak. 

1 . Similar. 

2. Dissimilar. 

«if Colours of the Powder. 

1. Similar. 

2. Dissimilar. 
'(Producing Lustre) 

4 Brilliant, 
tt Dull. 
AU Greasy* 
iv Silky. 
V Pearly. 
vi Metallic. 
vii Psetido-Metallic. 
?l. Bi/ Refraction^ 
^Transparency,) 
.] . Limpid. 

-IS.Transparent bateoIooFed« 
>3. Translucid. 
4» Opaque. 
III. Bi/ Phosphorescence, 
i By heating. 
ii By rubbing. 

*5. Electricity. 
• I. Passive, 

^By comraan^cation. 
-tft By rubbing. 

*1. Vitre«tts. 

2. Resinous/ 



l^hysicalcfaara'^feVft^ cQFiitintiied. 
^*ft By heating. 

(Vitreoin oil om^ sideband resiBoiiis 
6d the other>) 
II* Acthe» 

i Vitreoils. 

it Resiiiotis. 

lit Neither vitreous not i«rinoo». 

^. MaoHetism« 

ih Simple. 
II. Polar. 

i. FORR*. 

J. DEtERiMtlNABLB. 

I. Elementary* 
IX. Secondary* 

t. iNDETEltMINAllLB* 

\. 6y rounding off the surfaces an^ atigtes* 

II. Striated and rough* 

Hi. Amorphous bodies, (i*e* l^odies ofau 
irregular form.) 

^* Imitative* 

* 

I, Bodies formed by concretion. 

'II. Pseodomorphous bodies, (i. e* such as 
have assumed the form of another body, 
iat wiiich they afe-siibsfituted.) 
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Geometrical characters, c«iit4mie4. 
tl. STRUCTURE 

1. Laminated. 

2. Lamellate]>. 
i. Stratiform. 

4. FoLtATR». 

S. Fibrous. 

« With porallelfibres. 
«t With radiated fibres* 

^. GranulAteik 

7. Compact* 

8. Ceiiular. 
ill. FRACTURE, 

1. Directions. 

I. LongitiidinSik 

ti. Transverse. 

Hi. tndeter&iinat^ 
t. Varieties. 

I. Conchoidal. 

tl. Smooth. 

III. Rough. 

IV. Scaly. 

▼. Articufaited^ 

III. 4C^dntca{^l3^^^ 



i: BY FIRE. 
1. With StUA^. 

I. Fttsibility. 

II. The result oJF Fusion. 

«HK The Reduction of metallic Substances* 
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door a tongue is placed as the emblem of t^stt^ 
the door being divided into six compartments, ia 
the £rst is found a cube of salt^ to convey the 
idea of saline; on the second a string for 
•stringent; in the third some sweetmeats for 
sweetish ; in the fourth, a kn^x for sharp, which 
may cut the string in ihe second compartment ; 
bitter in the fifth division wiU come immecfiatelj 
under sweetish ; and cannot fail to be remem*- 
bered by the contrast which it presents ; urinow 
is in the sixth and last division, and will need no 
vymbpl. In this way must the pupil proceed 
with tire remaining divisions of the table, fixing 
€ach npon an object, and connecting some strik" 
ing circumstance with the object, that will af- 
ford a permanent idea of the system which h# 
is desirous to acquire^ 

The application of mnemonics to "zoological 
tables^ is peculiarly easy and agreeable, as thej 
«re entirely farmed of sensible objects^ and will 
readily associate with our hieroglyphics. The 
Linnean class, mammalia^ for instauc^^, may soon 
l>e fixed in our minds, by taking a single order ^ 
and placing the different genera, if not more 
than five or six, on different parts of a single 
hieroglyphic;^ — and forming associations with 
the symbol, ami making a little narrative or tale. 
If the genera should be numerous, two or three 
liieroglyphics may be employed for that order. 
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We shall not give the associations, because they 
are so plain and obvious; and as the inventiun of 
these will afford an agreeable exercise for the 
student. The following table, we conceive a 
sufficient specimen^ but the application may be 
made, with equal facility, to the different classes 
of birds, amphibia, fishes, insects, worms, -and 
zoophytes ^ and with great advantage to any sin- 
gle class which may be preferred from the parti- 
cular inclination or purstut of the student. 

CLASS I. MAMMALIA, or animalB provided with teats« 

Symbol, 
Tower of Babel. Order i. Primatii, or cbiefs of the 

creation. 
Genus 1. SiiBise,oran-otaD,apes, mon- 
keys, baboons. 

2. Lemur, maccanco. 

3. Vespertilio, bat* 
Order ii. Bruta. 

Genus 1. Bradypnt, sloth. 

f . Dasypos, armadillo. 

3. Manis pangolin. 

4. Myrmecophaga, ant-eater. 

5. Platypos, omithorincns, or 

duck-bill. 
Swan and Moun* Order in. Fbrje^ or animals of 
tain. prey. 

Genus 1. Canis, dog, wolf, hyaena,fox, 
and jackal. 
I. Felis, cat, lion, tiger leo- 
pard, lynx, panther, &c. 

3. Viverra, weasel, ferret, pole 

cat, civet. 

4. Ursus, bear. 
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tiOoklng-Glass 
. andTiirone, 



Horn of Plenty 



Sjfmboh Qmtu 5. Didelphis, opossum. 

6. Macronnsy kan|^oo« 

7. Talpa,mole. 

6. Sarexy shrew. 
9. Eriaaceiu, hedgdiof • 

OftDBR IV. Olires, or sleepers. 
Genus 1. Hystrix, porcupine. 
S. Castor, beaver, , 
9. Mus, moose and rat. 

4. Cavia, gninea-pig. 

5. Arotomys, mannot. 
€. Leposyhare. 

7. Sciums, squirreL " 

8. Myoxvs, dormouse^ 

9. Dipus, jerboa. 
10. Hyrax, Cape and ^lyrian 

rabbit, 
and Glassbiower. Order v. Pbcora. 

Genus 1. Elephas, elephant. 

ft, Camelus, camel, dromedary^ 
lama, vicuna. 

3. Giraffa, giraffe or camck 

leopard. 

4. Cervus, elk, deer-kind, 

5. Bos, ox, bufiaio. 
6« Moschus, mask* 

7. Antilopoy antelope, cha^ 

mois. 

8. Ovis, sheep, 

9. Capra, goat 
Midas. Order, vi. BELLUiS. 

Genus 1. Equns, horse, ass, zebnu 
t. Rhinoceros. 

3. Hippopotamus. 

4. Tapir. 
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S^firM^ Genus 5. Sus, pig-kind> ]pecari} babi- 

roussa. 

PINNATED MAMMALIA, 

Genus l. Phoca, seals. 

2. Trichecus, inorse or tmlniSy 

manati or sea^cow^ 
Karciflitts^ Order yii. Gets or Cetacba, (cetan 

ceous mammalia, or whale tribe^ 
Genus 1. Balaeua, proper whales. , 

^. Physeter,spermacetiwhale«, 

3. Delphinus, dolphin^ por* 

poise, grampus. 

4. Monodon, narwhal, sea-uni« 

corn. 

The following table by Mr. Nicholson^ 
showing the number of ounces Avoirdupois^ in a 
cubic foot of some metals and other bodies^ will 
be a useful exercise ; the technical words to be 
formed out of the figures^ we shall leave to the 
industry^ and the associations^ to the ingenuity, 
of the student. 

Bodies. Ounces. Hieroglyphic. 



1. Pure Gold cast 

2. Sea Water 

3. Standard Gold cast 

4. Zinc 

5. Bismuth 

6. Pumice Stone 
r. Heart of Oak 



8. Rock Crystal, from Madagascar 2653 - Midas 



9. Lime Stones 
10. Agate 





19258 -Tower of Babel 

1026 - Swan 
17486 -Mountain 

7191 - Looking Glass 

9823 -Throne 
• 914 -Horn of Plenty 

1170 -Glass Blower 



1386-Narcissui 
$590* Goliath 
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Bodies. 

11. TaUow 

12. Green Glass 
IS. Cast Iron 

14. Cork 

15. English Tin hammered 

16. Crude Platina in Grains 

17. Standard Silver in Coin 

18. Ruby 

19. Mercury ' 
90. Spermaceti 



Ounces. 

942 

2620 

7207 

240 

7299 

15602 

10391 

. 4283< 

13568 

943 



Hieroglyphic^ 
-Hercules 
-David 

• Castle 
-Diogenes 
-/Elsculapius 
-Ceres 
-Archimedes. . 

• Apollo 

-Robin. Crusoe 
-Peacock 



k 



CHAP. VIL 



5oetr? mtf $to0e* 



X HE first materials of a poetic edifice are to be 
found in metaphors, allegories, and in various 
kinds of fiction; and, it is thus all images, 
comparisons, allusions, and figures, particularly 
those which personify moral subjects, concur ia 
adorning such a structure* When these images 
are reduced into verse, the ear is delighted to a 
high degree, and the mind insensibly repeats 
them while the eye reads them. This is parti- 
cularly tlie case with rhyme. Cadence, har- 
mony, and especially rhyme, afibrd the greatest 
assistance to the memory that art can invent; 
and the images, or poetic fictions, that strike 
our senses, assist in engraving them deeply on 
our minds. 

When a historal narrative is related in prose, 
the facts only are stated in a plain, regular order, 
^vithout any minute description of the different 
objects which occur in the course of the history. 



The poet, however, proceeds ditferently. He 
describes, minutely, every object which presents 
itself; if it be a mountain, we have a lively de- 
Bcription of its situation, the objects seen from 
h> and the trees or houses upon it^ Should 
there be a castle on this mountain, its anti^nt 
and present state is accurately described, toge* 
ther with the characters of its various possessors 
and their contests for the occupation of it i these 
descriptions we read with pleasure, and they are 
more firmly imprinted upon th« memory by the 
variety and succession of images employed in 
them, 

' In order to commit to memory any particular 
piece of poetry which may be divided into stan* 
«»s> each consisting of four, six, eight, or ten 
lines, etc. it is necessaty to take one stan2a at a 
time, to read it over, and to select tbe principal 
objects or images, and combine them with the 
Jirst symbol ; attaching the next stanza to th« 
second symbol, and so on with the remaining 
stanaas. By these means we are not only ena* 
bled to recite the whole poem in regular order» 
.but to repeat any one or more stanzas in any 
order,— to determine the numerical situation of 
^ny line or word in the poem — and to say fiow 
often any particular word may occur. As ^ve 
are able to repeat any stanza in the poem, it wiU 
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only be needful to count the lines ok^ words, if it 
be required to determine the numerical situation 
of any line or word. 

It will not be difficult to apply these princi- 
ples to the repetition of poetry. A single illus- 
tration, perhaps, will be sufficient ; and, fur.'thia 
purpose we take the first Jtanza of Goldsuuth'a 
Edwin and Angelina. 

« 

** Torn, gentle ^hem]it of the dale, 

" And guide my lonely way 
"*• To where yon taper cheers the vale ; 

" With hospitable ray." 

We must here reflect, and imagine that we see 
41 Hermit standing qn the TokL er of Babel, and 
turning round with inconceivable rapidity^ a 
very large taper is placed upon liis head. An- 
!gelina is walking by the tower and caliing; out 
loudly to the hermit "' to guide her lonely way;* 
the taper cannot fail to suggest the remainder .of 
the stanza. 

In a poem that is not divided into stanzas, wjc 
must t^ke 4; 6, 8, or 10 lines, preserving the 
connection, and fix them upon a symbol. Se- 
veral small pieces of poetry may be readily uii- 
printed uponHhe memory by placing them upon 
the pictures, or furniture^ of the watl of a room 
with wliich we niay be acquainted. Thoug^h 
4he symbols are not here actually resorted .tc^ 



yet the pnnc\p\e that is purseied, is prectse^ 
lb6 name, for what are the sjmbolsy* h\A 
)>]ctures >%hich line the walls of our imaginary 
)t>oms? 

An a further illustration of the mode of eotn<- 
ftiitriiig poetry to memory, we^ball give the fol^ 
}o<^ mor pKftmples from Nolegary as quoted bf. 
iRy^do, in his Cartas Ernditas,* 

llPirst Example. 

Fenix tMmna 
De tdn belUu Mtas 
Humilde, y piadosa 
41 CUlo te ma&»9« 

£>ivine Phoenix, 

« 

^yith sach beautiful winja^ 
Humble and Merciful, 
Thou raisest to Heaven. 

**' IThe Phcrnix in the iSrst verse of this staniit, 
"^says Nulegar) must be placed on the first predi- 
cament of the sphere,f on the right hand, and a 
^aptil thrown, or tiara, or any other thing be*- 
longing to the Church, mast be put on its head^ 
^because "we cannot apply any other material ob- 



♦ ^Totti. i. 
H Tbis^ill answer to the first place ^a the first w^ltof h^ 
*rooxn» 
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ject, to represent the word Hi'Cine; we majr 
then make a rejection or two on these images^ 
and say^ why has a Phoenix, the Papal Crown 
"on its head i' It is a ^Divine Phanix, a Divine 
Phwnix. Then the second predicament of the 
left hand sliall be taken for the second verse, and 
a drum with a stick to beat it, may be placed 
there ; the stick may explain the word Ide] with. 
'***'. I imagine that the drummer being 
Teady to beat it, says {de] with and the drum 
Xj^arf] such; in the same place, I would put two 
beautiful women sitting by the drummer, wlio 
should have two wings lying at his feet 4 and 
speaking of the second predicament, I would say, 
De tan bellas alas (with s^ch beautiful wings.) 
" On the third predicament opposite the first 
on the right, i would put a woman kneeling and 
soliciting the pardon of a poor man condemned 
to banishment, who should i)e there with a 
chain, and (^ this in^ge I would recal to mind 

• 

the words of the third verse, HumUde y jriadosa 
(humbJe and mercifal.) On the fourth predica- 
ment, I would.placea piece of carpet, (alfombm) 
•or any thing whose name begins with a/ [to,*] and 
i would only use this syllable, to which 1 would 
sew t)ie tester of a bed, and would say (at cielo) 
to heaven ; and for the wox&thou raisest I would 
put a Priest, raising the Host, to whom the Cu*- 
^ate ^ayudonte) should bold some salt; saying 
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(4eH salalzas) take some salt^ (thou raisest.) In 
* this last image the figure Apenthesis is formed, 
and reflectiDgy I should say (ensalzas) thou 
raisest« 

Second Example. 

Pongan, Senor, el medio, y el ffobiem^ 
Las altos atributos de tu Essencia, 

Sir, let Method and government be established 
By the high attributes of thy Essence. 

** In order to commit these verses to memory> 
^says Nolegar,) on the right hand of the table 
upon which I am writing, and where my ink- 
stand is, I would place a slave, or a black wo* 
man, with a basket and two hens in it^ and close 
to the slave a Marquis or Duke, wlio on enter- 
ing my room should attempt to frigtiten the hens, 
at which the slave must say (Pongan, Senor,) 
Let them lay, Sir. On the right hand of the 
slave I wouldl places Medio Celemin (half a 
Peck measure,) and on the Jeft band a XJhain, 
signifying the letter (^) (G) or some (hiel) 
Gall. For government, I would pkce one of- 
tlie many governors of my acquaintance, who is 
astonished at what is ^oing forward. I would 
reflect, and think that I heard him say, Pongan^ 
Senor, el medio y el gohierno. To represent 
ihe other verse, I w*ould put iox (li^ vUqb) \wj^ 
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x>r ttiree pieces of limber with some tiles, ttkitig 
these for the whole of a roof of a house, which 
consists of timber and tiles ; and for (atributos) 
attributesi I would place two tributary Princes^ 
with an image of the letter (A) on the head of one, 
who must be going to collect tributes or taxes^ 
and if his name be Andrew, the better; because 
the (A) might be placed as an image of the name. 
Tlien supposing our food to be dependent on the 
collection of the taxes, it would be easy to re* 
member, that Andrew was bringing some attri^ 
imtes by the letter (A) j now, at the feet of this 
collector, I would place an alembic of Quint* 
^sences, or a DistiUer, with a glass fi^ll of M*ap 
ter, {Quintessencej already drawn,) who should 
mind not to break it with his feet ; and close to 
the glass I would place a smali sticky or the 
stick of a drummer n^ade of iron, that we may 
remember it is not to be broken, because it 
might be used as we have already said, for an 
«ibecedario, meaning {^de tu) of tny. In this 
manner, whenever I write, I shall remember 
th^t I have this verse at my right hand ; PongaUf 
Senor^ €/ Medio, y Gobierno; and on my 
left, the other ; Loi altos atributos, de tu Es" 
sencia,^^ 

When Prose is to be committed to memory, 
the particular ^passage, or chapter, should be 
read over carefully two or three time^ flwd 
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. having selected the principal images or object9> 
it will be necessary to form a narrative by com- 
bining them with the different symbols. We 
should take a few lines only at a time, and pro* 
ceed gradually in fixing the various objects pre- 

^- jented to us. 

To remember the p^ncipal points in a Sermon 
which is regularly divided into parts, it is only 
needful to take the different heads or titles as 
they are given, and arrange them on the cieling 
of the church or chapel, placing some on the 
cornice, and others in various parts, in regular 
order.* Or, a sort of imaginary tree may be sup- 
posed springing from the centre of the cieling^ 
and the proofs and illustrations adduced by the 
preacher, may be suspended on its branches. 
This method will be rendered more effectual, 
if a symbol of the idea will be formed, as for 

I ' ■' ■■ J i» i I ■ ■ - ... II. . i v m 

* A plan somewhat analogous to this, is mentioned by 
Mr. DuGALD 'Stewart, who observes, " I have been 
told of a young woman, in a very low rank of life, who 
contrived a method of committing to memory the sermons 
which she was accustomed to hear, by fixing her atten* 
tiOn, during tlie different heads of the discourse, on dif- 
ferent compartments of the roof of the church ; in such a 
manner, as that when she afterwards saw the roof, or re- 
collected the order in which its compartments were dis- 
posed of, she recollected the metho^d which the preacher 
had observed in treating his subject Elementt of ike 
PbUosophy of the Human Mind, p. 45^. 
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Justice a pair of scales, etc* etc. This, how- 
ever is not essential.''^ 

Mr. Stewart, speaking of the assistance ren-^ 
dered to an orator, or public speaker, by the topi- 
cal memory, in recollecting the plan and arrange- 
ment of his discourse, considers the accounts 
given of it by the antient rhetoricians, as abun- 
dantly satisfactory, and makes the following per- 
tinent observations on the subject. 

" Suppose (says this author) that I were to 
fix in my memory the different apartments in 
some very large building, and that I had accus- 
tomed myself to think of these apartments al- 
ways in the same invariable order. Suppose 
farther, that in preparing myself for a pubKc 
discourse, in which I had occasion to treat of a 
great variety of particulars, I was anxious to fix 
in my memory, the order I proposed to observe 
in the communication of my ideas. It is evi- 
dent, that by a proper division of my subject 
into heads, and by connecting eaeb head with a 
particular apartment, (which 1 could easily do^ 
by conceiving myself to be sitting in the apart- 
ment vvhile I was studying the part of my dis- 
course, I meant to connect with it,) the habitual 
■ ■ ■ pt ■ , . , .,■, I. ■.. ■ . , , .,. 

* The chapter and verse of the text may be soon fixed, 
^y changing the number of each into a hieroglyphic, and 
forming an aiMttiatioB between the two. 
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order id which these apartmenta occurred to my 
thoughts, would preseot to me, in their [uroper 
arrangement, and without any effort on my part, 
the ideas of which I was to treat. It is ^o ob- 
vioui, that a very little practice would enable 
me to BTsil myself of this contrivance, without 
tiny embarraumettt or detraction »f my tttten~ 

A public ^eaker may arrat^e the argtiments 
of his advenary on Tuious parts of his person, 
and thus be enabled to review and anon-er a muU 
tiplici^ of observations made by many different 
speakers. The first remark might be placed on 
his head, one in each eye, (Hie in each ear, ano- 
ther on his nose, mouth, etc. etc. If it be ro* 
quired to remember a high nunAer, we ne«il 
only resort to the symbols : for instance, 27)B1C> 
. will he fised by remembering the names of Dom 
Quixote, Midas, and Robinson Crusoe, the 2 
8th, and IQlh symbols, or, by changing I 
figures into letters, according to the si 
1, plate S, and by inserting v 
words sullicient to construct 8 i 
cannot easily be foi^otten. AofV^ \ 

ihiiiings, &nd pence, may b**-^ 
to memory. 
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have (if possible) but ono word for the pounds, 
and always separate words for tbe shillings and 
pence. 

Tbe advanta|;es of tbis part of Uie system 
to the different professions are very great. Tbt 
minister — ike legal student, and the Member 
of Parliament, may all practise this method 
with success. The application of these principle* 
will also render an essential service to the mer^ 
chant and the man of buiineti, in the various 
«oncems of life. 



rn 



CHAP, VIII, 



In this chapter^ we have given faithfully the 
substance of Mr. Feinaigle's Lecture on Arith- 
metic, without any attempt at illustration; and 
as this Lecture has been accurately detailed in 
a recent publication,* it is extracted from that 
work, but without any of the reporter's commen- 
taries and observations. 

'' We have now to see how our methods will 
apply to Arithmetic. 

'^ In this subject we think we have, or may have 
evidence, for every particular proposition. But 
let us think a little; in many cases we have cer- 
tainty : but is certsunty and evidence the same 
thing? For instance, we know that 6 multiplied 
by 6 gives S6 : this is certain ; but is it evident i 
All we can say is that we have learned so : but 

* CrMS'i EzaKUMlisn of Feioaiglt't Arithmetic. 
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where is Uie evidence that 6x6 gives just 36 i 
When you say that (5 X 6 is 36^ you answer that 
it is three tens and six units; but see we thisf 
Haw are we convinced that it is just 36, and no 
other number? It is only in our machine; but 
how it comes we know not* 

We have these products given us in our mul- 
tiplication tables, which we all know how diffi- 
cult it is for children tol^rn; nay, many grown 
.persons cannot learn it, because it is founded 
only upon the poor natural memory, upon which 
we can never depend. We make it only an ob- 
ject of memory instead of presenting it to the 
intellects and we have no evidence, because we 
want the first evidence. To find the first evi- 
dence we must consider the figures themselves. 
Let us see then what is in the figures : we have. 

123456789 
10 20 SO 40 50 60 70 80 90 
100, etc. 
- 1000, etc. 

Wliat comes after 0? Is it 10? No; 10 is a 
higher unit, and must therefore be placed before 
the 1 ; now what comes after 10? Is itM 1 ? 
No; it is £0. Thus we find those nations did 
who employed letters for numbers : after having 
used the first 9 they went on thus, 10, tO, 30, 
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&c« and not 10^ 1 1^ 12^ Sec. Thus change these 
iiumbers as you please, you will always find they 
go from 1 to 9, and by considering the numbers 
i6 this way, the child sees at once that the rap- 
port of 10 to 60 is exactly the same with that of 
1 to 6 ; and all the relations of these numbers 
are at once in his mind. The first thing then 
ihost surely be to give the evidence of those fi[- 
gbres ; after this everything will be easy. In 
problems, the greatest difficulty is to understand 
the question ; when we do that, the problem is 
half solved ; the mind then acts like an alge- 
braical formula. O ! we see — ^put this here^ 
aiid that there ; do this, and do that, and it is 
done. 

" Let us see then how we are to get the true 
idea of number. 
Let this be one, --------O 

Let it be one something, an. apple, or an 
orange, or whatever, and let this be 
another, --.------O 

Now what have we here ? Is this two ? I see only 
two ones ; and we say that these are equal to one 
two ; But how know we this ? Have we evi- 
dence in the tiling itself that two ones are the 
same with one two ? I should see two things in 
one thus ; ---------<d 

O 
lind the child sees at once that two halves ar^ 
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equal to one ; and that two halves atid one are 

equal to one two. In the same manner I have 

for three, a circle divided into three sectors; 

and the child sees at once tliat three thirds are 

equal to one ; and that the half of 3 thirdd is one 

half ; and that three thirds and two halved atid 

one are equal to three. And so on for the higher 

numbers. 

'' Thus the child sees at once the proportions 

between the fractions : thoye thbgs which are 

most difficult to be learned b^ the eommon way 

are here the firit to be acquired, because they go 

with the first conception. If I say giv6 me one 

half of three thirds, or oAe third of (>ne btftfy or 

one half of one third, dt one third together witti 

one half of one third, he givesf me the^i at ohc6y 

because he has a clear eonceptioti of fhei^ mean* 

ing^ I give not these things to the chiM, he 

most gi^e them to me ; andf it is wonderful what 

cdcutoioni vHttlfy tWdreh wiff make wheni xlkij 

go on with theh- reason ; but all this is gon^ 

When they begiti with the usual method*^, be- 

eause evkfente is talcen' away, and commonly we 

find that the more ihsthictioti they receive, th6 

difficulty is the greater. But in our methbd they 

proceed With= pleasure, because tlhey continue to 

have evideiHie ; and I will engage that any chiM 

instructed in this method, would in one fortnighl 

r3 
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j>erform calculations of which you have no iie0^ 
So true is this, that if we were to unknow all that 
We halve learned^ and beghi from the foundation, 
k would be better. 

" We can go on with the same principles to 
Mathematics; in them we have three things. 
Weight, measure, and number ; but all are redu- 
cible to number. 

"If we now represent our succession of . . 
units thus, and divide (en into two halves, • • 
as we have seen that this is necessary for ^ . 
representing two in one. If I ask what • * 
is 6 to B, or give me one half of eight, • • 
and one fourth of eight, the child finds 
this at once, which is sometimes the solution 
of a difficult problem. If we go on to Addi- 
tion, and ask w hat is 7 and 8 i the child sees 
at once that 7 is equal to 5 and . 2, aiKl that 
8 is equal to 5 and 5 ; so that 7 and 8 are 
equal to two fives and five, or one ten and five, 
or fifteen* In the same manner 6 and 6 are one 
ten and two, 8 and 8 are one ten^qd six, &c. &c. 
so that we see addition is certainly demonstrated 
thus ; and subtraction is as evident. 

" Let us go on then to Multiplication. Say that 
we ask how much is eight taken six times, the 
answer must be in tens and units, the child sees 
that 8 is equal to 5 and 3, 

and 6 is equal to 6 and 1 . 
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And multiplying these he has- - - 25 

Thus every membor must be considered by 15 
what it is in rapport to 10 and 5. 5 



3 



48 
But let us see if this is not in our dots also^ • • 



■c 



ra 



We have certainly above a and lelow b and c 
four dots^ which are the tens; above b we have 
four, and above c two ; two multiplied by four 
give eight for the units, so that we have 48. 

/' In the sam e manner 7 multiplied by 9, • • 
we liave 6 tens, and one multiplied by 3, . f-^-c 
<or 3 units, that is 63. 

6- 
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And so 8 multiplied by 9> we have 7 tens, 
and one multiplied by two units or 72> 
and so in every other case ; only the rule 
must be changed when we change the 
object of the question. 



^' 



a 



So that we see a child has no need of the mul- 
tiplication table ; he burdens not his mind with 
it ; her sees not only the relation of the diiFerent 
numbers, but he sees afi how they affect and 
combine with each other ; all is in the nature of 
the thing ; the evidence is before him. 

*' Let us now go on to Division. Suppose we 
luure to divide 63 by 7 ; let us see if this is not 
included in the nature of the thing. We have 

7)6S( 
If we nibtract the 7 from 10, we have 3 ; and 
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If we add this to 6, we have 9 the quotient. 
Diyide 54 by 9. 

9)54(6 
Subtracting the 9 from 10^ and adding the re- 
nainder to S, we have 6 the quotient. 

4 £ 

fio 6)48(8 8)72(9 ^d so on. 

Und in cases where the dividend does not exactly 
contain the devibor^ as in 

9)76(8 
ve find by multiplication, that 8 multiplied by 9 
ives 72, we have then 4 over, which is conse- 
ueiitly 4 ninths. 

'* Thus in every case we have always the answer 
> the nearest whole number. Here also W8 
ave no need of the multiplication table, which^ 
3 I said before, is uo difficult to learn, as the 
umbers theuiselves give us the answer ; it is in 
leir natuie. You see then how easy it is to ad- 
mce by our method, and we charge not the 
lemory with what it is so difficult to fix.*' 
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A. s many of the treatises on this subject are 
extremely rare, we shall give the title of each^ 
and occasionally notice their contents ; but we 
shall not attempt a particular analysis of the early 
books, as the same principles will be found am- 
ply developed in those of a more recent date, 
from which copious extracts are made, tn 
some few instances, indeed, on account of its 
rarity, or usefulness, the whole work has been 
reprinted ; and, a slight sketch of the author's life 
has, when pcacticable, been introduced. The 
articles thus noticed are all numbered ; the books 
are chronologically arranged, according to the 
dates of their publication; and the MSS- are re- 
ferred to that period in which their respective 
authors probably floufished. 
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1. Thtmue Biridivardim Ars Me^^ 

tiva. MSi 

This curious manuscript is No. 3744 in tho 
Shane Collection, preserved in the British Mti^ 
seum» It consists of three pages and a half of a 
small duodecimo size^ and treats of places^and of 
images or symbols to be arranged in the places; 
and, is evidently an attempt though a feeble one, , 
to form a system of topical memory, according 
to the plan of the antients. 

Thomas Bradwardin was called the 
Profound^ Doctor 9 and was bora in Sussex, 
about the beginning; of the- fourteenth cientury. 
He* was educated at Merlon College, Oxford, of 
which he was proctor in 1325. Bemg.<:alled to 
court by Stratford^ archbishop.oC Canterbaix,faec 
was made confessor to Edward* III. and presented, 
mthra canonry of - Lincoln, and also widi the 
chancellorahipiof St. Paul!s, London, He ac%~ 
companied^^the king- in his warlike ^ expeditions ; 
and to hi9, sanctity, of life and piona prayers, the 
superstition of the ag^r attributed, much of the . 
succcsftatteadifig die arms of that monarch. Hit ^ 
wriiingft were partly theological; and he appears, 
to haw been one<of the most enlightened eccl6>» 
siastics of his.age* He gained great credit by 
hit piarbemafical works. 
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2. Matheoli Perusini tractatus Artis Me- 

memorativaj 8^. 1470. [tlLletJ 

This work was often reprinted in subsequent 
years. 

3. Jacobi Puhlicii Ars Memorativa in," 

cipit feliciter, 4**. [bh let] 

4. In nova mirahilique ac perfectissima 

Memorice Jacobi Publicity prologus 
feliciter incipitj 4**. [fiL let*] 

These two ai tides are without date, place^ or 
printer's name. Panzer* has arranged No, 3 
among the books printed at Cologne^ by John 
Guldenschaffy but does not assign any date to it* 
Publicius was the author of ^rs cofificiendi epis" 
tolas Tulliano more^ printed in i488; and of 
jirtis OratoHa Epitom. Ars Epistoiaris et Ars 
Me MORjiEy printed in 1482* It is very proba- . 
ble, then^ that the article under consideration, was 
printed before the year 14^2, and afterwards re- 
printed with the two other tracts of Publicius. 
The Jrs Me mo rat iv I seems to have been the 
fountain from which every successive writer has 
taken copivms draughts. It treats of the arrange- 
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ment of places and the combination of images. 
Several wood-cuts are given^ of the most rude 
and grotesque description, representing the alpha- 
bet by symbols taken from the different objects. 
Since the above observations were written, we 
have seen the following notice of this rare and 
curious work in Mr. Be lob's Anecdotes of 
ttiterature and scarce Books :* 

This is a very curious and scarce book, which, 
as Mr. Douce is of opinion, was the earliest 
with wooden cuts, that was printed with movea- 
ble types. 

Denis (I use, with his permission, the words 
of Mr. Douce) affirms, in his Supplement to 
Maittaire, that it was printed at Cologne. This 
opinion seems to be founded on the resemblance 
of its type to that which was used by Ulric ZelL 
The capital letters, however, are different from 
those in a copy of Petrarch's Historia Grisf^lidie 
in the possession of Mr. Douce, as well as from 
the engraved specimen in Meerman, Tab. ix. 

In the Catalogue of the Vailiere Library^ No* 
1856, it is said to have been printed by J. Gul- 
denschoff, of Mayence, but who, according to 
Maittaire, was of Cologne. 

The volume consists of fourteen leaves, each 
page containing twenty-seven lines. The fol- 

^ Vol i. pp. «2r— 289. 
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7. Incipit Ars Memoriae venerahilis SaU 
douini Sdbodiensis Medica Artis 
Doctoris JEximii, 4**. Paris. [bH fetj 

This article is without date, placei or name 
of the printer. It is^ in fact, a republication of 
Publicius, with some introductory rules, which 
are delivered in Latin hexameters, accompanied 
by a prosaic comment and exposition. Mangetf 
in his Bibliotheca Scriptorum Medicorum^ 
has the following meagre information respecting 
this * venerable and illustrious medical Doctor/ 
' Baldovinm (Sabodiensis), De eo exstat, Ar^ 
memoria carmine cum glossis. Parisiis, in 4*'.' 

6. Fcenix Dnni PetH Rauenaiis Jffc- 
moricB magistriy 4!". Venetiis, 1491. 

9. Memoriae Ars quae Phoenix inscribitur, 

8^ Paris, 1544. 

10. Phoenix sen Artificiosa Memoria CI. 
/. V. D. et militis D. Petri Raven- 
natis Juris Canonici olim in Pata- 
vino Grymnasio Professoris celeber-- 
rimiy 4**. Vicentiaj 1600. 
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tn this work, [Nds. 8, 9, 10*] this pht^ ttnd 
images are noticed at large, with ViM^oi^ i^liles fbt 
forming, arranging, and combining them. If we 
would remember, says Peter, any particular cir- 
cumstances, ixe must form some vivid imagination 
of the evenit, and associate it with the haiiies of 
somfe** pretty girls*^6F OUT acqiiaintante! !! Iwould 
"^ish him that is ntelancholy, (says fiiil'ton) to 
stady Cosmus Rosselius^ Peter Ravennas, and 
Scfaenckelius Detectiis* 

1 1 . Jacohi Cotihm Cdmpani de MetAoria 
Artijiciosa compeiidiosum opu^cutum. 
Impre^sit Ascensifis, 4*. [Pam] 1515. 
Ventintlatnr in Aedibus Ascensianis. 

1 2. Nicholad Chappusii de mente el me- 
moria lihelius uaUssimus, 4**. [Paris] 
1515. Venundatur nbi impressus: 
est in Aedibus Ascensianis. [W. fet] 

The two preceding articles are little more than 

a repetition of the scheme of Peter of Raveima, 

with some observations on the theory of natural 

memory. They are both beautiful specimens 

of early typography, and have in the title a large 

colophon [in wood] representing a room of a 

printing office, in which are a compositor at work, 

S3 
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• prcM, a man lajii^ on the ink, and another 
working the press. . 

13. Congestorium Arlificios(s Memoria 
Joannis Romberchde Kyrpse; — opus 
omnibus . Theologis^ predicatoribus ; 
confessoribuSj advocatis et notariis; 
mediciSy philosophis ; Arti liberalium 
professoribus. Insuper mercaforibuSf 
nuntiisy et tabellariis pernecessarium^ 
&". Venetiisy per Melch. Sessa^ 1533. 

This work abounds with the most curious wood* 
cuts : according to the title, it is intended for di- 
vines, preachers, confessors, advocates, notaries, 
physicians^ phiio^phers, and professors of the 
liberal arts : it is also very necessary for mer- 
chants, messengers, and amanuenses. The au- 
thor speaks of natural memory, its seat, etc. and 
illustrates his observations by the representation 
of a head, on which the situations of thought, 
fancy, etc. are laid down with great care. After 
having treated of the necessity and use of places, 
and images, of visible places and fictitious places; 
the author recommends the fixing of certain places 
upon the walls of the different rooms of a house, 
monastery, or other place : and, the better to re- 
member the situation of the places, puts symbols 
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there. A wood-cut i^ given with the symbols 
for figures as high as 30^ many of .which repre- 
sent very accurately the outline of the figure. The 
alphabet is represented in the same way by sym- 
bols ; and^ in one instance^ entirely by birds of 
different species. 

In speaking of languages, in order to fix the 
numbers and cases of nouns in the mind of 
the pupil, M. Rombercb resorts to the fol- 
lowing expedient. A naked man is to personate 
the singular number ; the nominative case is to be 
placed on the head of this man, the genitive in 
his right hand, the dative in his left, the accusa** 
tive on his breast, the vocative on his middle^ and 
the ablative on his knees. A man clothed gives the 
plural number, and the cases are to be disposed in 
the same manner, as on the,,naked man. Two 
chapters are devoted to the merchants; in the one, 
they are instructed to remember the weight and 
measure of their goods; and in tlie other, the debts 
owing to them, the bills which they have to pay, 
etc. etc. Three chapters are dedicated to gam- 
ing ; one explains the application of the art to 
dice, another to cards, and the last to chess. 

Another edition of Romberch's Congestorium 
was published at Franckfort, in 1602, B^. Lo- 
dovico Dolci translated this book into Italian, 
but gave it a dialogue form : it was printed at 
Venice, in 8**. 1562. 
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14. IhMemmiareparanda.augeHdaySer- 

vandaqutlib. tttms; et de lo^aK vdnr^ 
tijtciosa Memoria lib. alter tjHiill. 
GrataroUy &*. Ronus^ 1555. 

A prior edition of this treatise was printed at 
Basle in 1554/ with Grataroli's Opuscula,yfh\c\\ 
were all corrected by himself. . Many other edi- 
tions following, and a translation into English was 
made by William Fulwod under the following 
title. 

15. The Cast el of Memorie : wherein is 
conteyned the restoringj augmefid" 
ingy and conseruinge of the Memo^ 
rie and Reniemhrancej with the 
safest rmnedies^ and best precepts 
thereunto in any wise apperteiyiing : 
made by Gulielmus Gratarolus Ber- 
gomatis Doctor of Aries and Phy- 
sike. Englyshed by William Ful- 
wod. The Contentes wherqf ap- 
pe0r in the Page ttext following. 
Imprinted at London in Fleete- 
streete by William How^ dwelling 
at Temple barre. \ht let.] 
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An earlier edition of this extremely rare book 
is noticed in the Censura LiterariaJ* After the 
line in the title of this edition, ^ The contentes/ 
etc« there is a cut of the Printer's sign with the 
motto post tenebras lux. * Printed at London 
by Kouland Hall, dwellynge in Gutter-lane, at 
the sigue of the Half Egk and the Keye, 156€, 
12^.' The address to the reader is dated Nov.* 
20, 156f . The date to the edition from which 
our extracts have been made, is placed at the end 
of the ^ address,' and is Nov. 20, 1573. 

An Epistle ' dedicatorie' to Lord Dudley^ 
* Maister of the Queenes M aiesties horse,' follow^ 
the title. This epistle is in verse, very prolis 
and dull. After a studied eulogy on his patron^ 
Mr. Fulwod enlarges upon the importance of 
memory, particularly to the Judge, Preacher^ 
Captaine, Marchauut, Lawyer, and Husband- 
man, and shrewdly observes. 

For wKat helps it good bookes to rcadc, 

or noble stories large : 
Ezcepte a perfecte Memorie^ 

do take thereof the charge ? 

What profits it most worthy thing 

to see, or else to heare : 
If that the same come in at one, 

and out at the other eare ? 



■W"'***'^ 
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Ati address from the translator to the reader, 
coki'dtides with this sage admonition, iege et per- 
lege, we quid femtre. in iJie next place w« 
fcavc, 

THE BOOKES 

Vefiicte, 

A Cailten Ulccittg I doe preirebi 

Mmnted eke vn^ Aaa&wet lnaA 
For euer to endsre. 

Tliiith liilherto long %hM faafh be^ 

In (Lknbo ^trua) iiidde, 
Sttt now at last may here bee seenc. 

From dauBgers men to ridde : 

Prorimiig tliem a |>eife€t state,* 

And safe Moaritiey 
Whereby they may fynde out the gata 

OF wisedome's lore. For why ? 

Hee that hath lost his Memorie, 

By mee may it renewe : 
And hee that wyll it amplifie. 

Shall find tnstmcttoos trewe. . 

And hee that will still keepe the same, 

That it shall not decay : 
By mee mustleame the way tofhime^ 

And my preccptes obey. 



•Sapi.6,G.a*d 18. 
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liO here yee 8«e my fuU effecte: 

And that I doe entende 
The secretes therof to detect. 

That thereby wittes may mende. 

Theo. ludgjE mee, 
As I am worthie. 

The Castel of Memorie 19 divided into seven 
chapters. The first * declareth what memoria 
is, where it Jlourishethf how profitable and ne- 
cessarie it is.* The second ' conleinetk the 
chiefe causes wherby the memorie is hurt, with 
their signes and cures :' and, in treating of moist 
and cold brains^ concerning the / meates forbid- 
den the pacient;' there- are the following ciirious 

direction^:' 

" Let them also forbeare Marow (which is in 
bones) Cranes fleshe^ fishe, especially if it be 
clammy and nourished in diches or holes^ cplde 
pot herbeSj milke^, cheese, especially much^ or 
naughtie: fruites moist aiid not ripe or often 
but sometitiies they maye eate sharper or tartar 
meates I chiefly in the winter, as Garlike, Peni- 
royall, or Calamint, Capers being watered ; 
mustard i^ praised of Pltbagoras, they must eate 
little and speciallye at supper : they must drink 
no water, except it be sod with hony, or ciuna- 
mpn, or some other pleasant spices. Tliey must 
ab^tein from ouer mutch slfsepe, and not to 
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sleepe in the daye time^ nbr upon the noddle of 
the head, nor upon to mutch fulnes of meate : 
let them also take heede of Quer great watch- 
inges, for it weakeneth the spirite, and resolueth 
it, and stuffeth the head." 

"The third chapter ^ sheweth the principall 
endamages of the mem^rie in what sorte, so 
euer they bee.* The fourth ^tdleth lykewise 
the perticular helpes of the Memorie.^ The 
fifth * comprehendeth certain best approued and 
chosen medicinable compounded remedies and 
preseruatiues greatly encreanng the Memory ;' 
and containeth a receipt to make ' Pillesithat are 
good for a languishing braine, especially in aged 
and olde folkes/ 'an odoriferous or sweet smell- 
ing aple for the memorie' — ' a comforting water 
or lee, for the washmg of a colde and moist 
head, also it helpeth the Memorie, and it must 
be of the ashes of Twigges, or of an oake.*— « 
jinother, and another follow. The sixth chap- 
ter ' expresseth Philosophicall Judgements, 
Rules, and Preceptes of Remembrance;^ these 
are twenty in number ; the nineteenth is as foU 
lows : 

'^ For the recreation of your mynde aid the re- 
storin of your strengthes, you must not flye to 
fylthie and dishonest things, but you shall bring it 
to passe by cbanglng of your stndie : for it is better 
somewhat to refresh your mjpde, then altogether 



^ 
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to lose it. Yea^ also the plaies^ pasdmes or en« 
terludes of Christians ought to be sage and ho- 
nest. Therefore after earneste and graue studies 
you muste repaire* to lighter and easier, as to 
Histories or Musicall exercises, for it restoreth 
the strength and norisheth the connenient reste, 
and also vertue is of more power after leasure 
and rest. There be some that had rather play, 
the which indeede is graimted and permitted, so 
that the playe bee a play and not an earnest or 
said thinge, and let it be shorte, honest, without 
deceite hurt or couetousness. The Chestes playe 
(a Treatise whereof I lately translated into Eng- 
lishe) doth moue and stire up the wit, but in 
the same is often bestowed to much tyme and 
studye, the which ought to be better applied. 
The baule or Tenyce play, doth aslo profile the 
hole bodye (But above ail the noble exercise of 
Shooting in the long Bowe is most commenda- ' 
ble) walking abroad is good chieflye for the ■ 

heade ; but it is better to dispute together walk- 
ing up and downe and mouing the handes. 
This recreacion of the ninde ought not to be 
daily nor often, and especially it must not be 
used at the liours or tyme of study .'^ 

The seventh chapter ' entreaietb in fevve 
woordes of lacall or artificiall Memorie* 

*^ Artificial! Memorie is a disposyn or placing 
of sensible thinges inUbe mynde by imagiqation, 

T 



srbereuDto tiie naturdi nn^tnorie hauing r^piect, i^ 
by them admoirisbed^ that it may lie hMe to cttfl 
tf> ntkid more ekstly and di^ctly nmdht thic^^ 
as are to bee remembred : atrd (as Citero s^ytb 
in bys seconds to Herenittus) it coiisfef^ df 
places, as it were of wase or tabt^, and of 
imagcsy as of figures atfd ktletis. F6r so h 
coinmeib to passe that such thittg^^f as we h^tte 
beard or leartied, we reherse agttyfte> euen aa 
though we read them. Nor it skilleth not 
muche ^iiether we begyrme at tbe first> or at iSae 
laste. The places themselves vMaft be set m 
order, for, yf there be a cot^fnsion hi tbem, it 
foloweth of necessitie, that al the reste mast be 
disordred. And it behoueth also that there be 
many places, that manye lliiiiges maye be pkted 
by the same eicercise and practise. Cicero 
judged tfiat there should be an btindreth in dum- 
ber. Thomas Aquinas thought it good to faaVe 
mio. [more.] For these places many have 
searched by diuers and sundry artes* Mdtr^ 
dorm found oute three hundred and sixtie places 
of the XII signes in Ae whiche, the sunne goeth 
bis course : because the Astrologers do deuyde 
the Zodiacke into so nrmnye degrees. 

'* Cicero inuented a cerlayne familiar house, se- 
uered or parted into manye places, and he thought 
t good that we shoal dc deuise after euerye fyfte 
place, either a golden haiide or some other dis- 
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tinclion, wherby the cuae might be disieemed 
from the other, and aI«o in tham to dbseirue a 
fitedfast and unmoiiable order, that wee might 
always enter in and go out at the right syde. 
Another Author, not unskillful^ .fayned places 
by certayne lyuing creatures, and deriued their 
order out of- the lAtyne alphabet, in fiucbe sorte 
that euery one of their names shoulde beginne 
With some one of euery letter : euen as if these 
•were the names: an Asse, a Beare, a Cat, a 
X>Qgge, an Elephant, a Foxe, a Goate, a Horse, 
a Jaye, a Kyte, a Lyon, a Mule, a Nyghtingale, 
ati Oule, a Partridge, a Quaile, a Rabbet, a 
*Sheepe, a Throstle, a tJnicorne, Xystus the Phi* 
losopher (who wrote of these) Hyena, Zacheus* 
He deuyded all these into fyue places : into the 
'heade, into tiie fore feete, into the bealye, into 
the hynder feete and the tayle, for thi|^ order na« 
ture herself ministreth, neither can the wit be 
confounded in counting or reckenning them* 
Hauing thus gotten then an hundredth anri fyftene 
places, he graued in theai the Images of thinges 
worthye of memorie, ^id also he commaunded 
that many tiiinges should bee written by the 
mynde or wit in the face of him that speaketh, 
in the heares, in the forehead, in the eyes, and 
so to descend downewarde to the fcete. But me 
thynketb it a verye easye thinge to deuise and 
\ immagine not onlye »n bundretfa but also infinite 
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}Jace8, seeing no man is ignorant of the situation 
of the citie where he was borne^ or in the which 
he hath long dwelled. ^ 

*' Therefore when the mynde entreth in at the 
gate; whiles it considereth the diuersicie of wajes^ 
directing and leading to diners countreyes^ and 
whiles it remembreth frendes houses^ publike 
dwellinge places^ palaces, or common places of 
Judgment, it shall fynde out a maruelous number 
of places. Hereto also it maye imagine great 
courtes, or places of larger roume, wherein it 
may deuiseas great a number of places as it list^ 
eth, so that euery thing may be written tUereki 
that he will have. 

'^ And because the teaching by examples is 
briefe and 'eflTectuall, nowe wilj I put forth some 
examples, to the end that thereby the matter 
may be the better perceiued. I will put forth 
an example of tenne, and consequently by the 
proportion thereof shall be deuised the example 
of a thousand. 

*' And therefore I take or choose a greate and 
emptie house, to the yhich you must not go 
often but seldome, and appointe or sette the 
fyrst place which is at the doore, three foot 
distant from the doore. Let the seconde place 
be twelve or fyftenne foot distant from that, as 
for example let there be one comer or angle. 
Let the thyrd place be distant from the seconde 
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•crvem as many or twelve foot, and there may be* 
perchance, ainother corner, or a middest betwene 
the first and tlie second corner. The fourth shatt 
be a corner. The 4yh shall be a corner, distant 
byasnuiohe. The 8yx4e likewyse: and thefiiatt 
beyng (inMied, yon shaH enter into one chamber, 
and immediately within the doore you shalt note 
or appoynte the senenthe. and afterwarde, in the 
fyrst comer of «l)e chamber the eyght, and in the 
second corner the fiynth, and in the thyrd the 
tenlh with his distannciB. And yf yon wyti halte 
any more ^places, goe eut of the chamber, and 
sk> maHce or cote the .other chambers propor- 
tionally. 

*^ But yet remem^ber tliat die dystaunce whycb 
is geuen is moderate and conuenyent, but yf 
th^e be not found so great dystaunce, but a 
lesser euen unto eyglrte, or to lesse even unto 
fine foote, yet should "it be tolerable. As con- 
cernynge the temple, it ought to be such a one 
as niast not be much frequented, especially of 
yourself to the ende that you be not confounded 
or troubled with the mtikitude of the fygures or 
Images. These places ought to be memorable 
and remoueable with ones hand, for the cornera 
are not places, but fyxed images sette andplaced 
in the corners, Nippon the which (euen as upon 
paper) are painted other fygures, which may be 

^ut out euen as letter upon pzpet* Ji» for 

arS 
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example, the finte |^e is marked or known 
bj * * * io settii^ * * * in hb place. Tlie 
.aecond by a saliie boxe, setting there also a aaioe 
boxe. The ill bj a morter patting it there. Hie 
fourth by a pestle. The fyfte by a pdr-tif 
writii^ Tables. The sixte by a hares faote* 
The seaenth by a Searcer. The eight by a 
b^ge. The ninth by a lofe of waae. The 
tenth bj die Canes of Cmsia. And these aaoiea 
nwst be kepte alwaies in nynd and the pbees 
from fine to fine, that the qoinaries or fybe placea 
may alwaies by had in memorie. Of the dis- 
tance there is enough spoken. Yet note ihat 
yoQ may pass to fine and ^rtie^ and not be- 
yonde, lest there should chaonce a negation in 
die images. 

^' And bee it spoken enen likewise of the 

qoantitie as touching the heigbty that there be 

not manye of a beighty I «t from fyoe enen anto 

eleaen foote. And let enery fyftie place be 

fnarkedy as it is sayde of the order. The qualitie 

also most be noted^ that they be not to l^t, nor 

to darke, nor to much frequented. Let us come 

to the Images which are the tfainges Uiat must be 

places zxhe Images whiche bee known unto 

ns ought to be so set in these places with such 

mouingesy that b^ them we may callthinges to 

f emembraunce. For example, I would remem- 

iier twentyc names^ I will do thus: In the fyrste 
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place, I will set the Images of Peter, one whom 
I well knowe, with an * * * full of water in hy» 
hande, the whyche he shall power upon James 
one also well known unto me : and so by this 
fiotable act, I shall remember these twoo, and so 
place in my remembraunce ihese tweo names. 

*' In the seconde place I wyll put Henrye 
who is unto mee verye well knowen (for these 
fygttres must be exactly knowen that they may^^ 
^uickelye come into ones Memorye) who shall 
put his hande into a Boxe and pull out the salue^ 
"and therwithal to besmy^r Steueu, one also 
whon I do very well know. 
, ^' la the thyrde place I will set Wyltiam, ^nt 
"whome I knpwe also, who shall take out of the 
morter a playster, and shall put it upon Fraunces 
/ace : er inuentinge some other mad Jestes and 
toyes, whereby the memorye may bee confyrnied 
•to beare awaye suche lyke names. 

*^ And so in lyke manner proceeds with the 
. jpest.* 



• As the original passage lias not, here, been Htermily 
translated, we diail] present oar readers with a specimen of 
Grataroli's Latin. — *^ Transeamus ad imaglnft^ qnae sunt 
res collocandae : debent ita imagines nobis notae in istis 
locis collocari cum motibus talibns^Tit per eas valeamof 
memorari. Verbi gratia, volo memorari de viginti nomi- 
nibus, sic faciam^ in primo loco imayinem Petri josihi 
notissimi locabo, cum nrinali in manu pleno nrina quam 
iimdet snper lacobum mibl notissimum ; et ex isto acta 



^ Lykewiw if I wo«dd remember any nwR 
wid also Ufl ftcte, I will imagin him vand the 
4oyng of bis acte ; as if I would remember one 
mating of figges; then I will imagine that with a 
^gga, lie dkt some raery or strange thing. 

Gh-ataroli next treats of figures^ and gives the 
«ve following rules concerning them. 

** Tkefyrste is that the fygnre do motie either 
to laughter, compassion^ or admiracion, for one 
may soone fynde a fig^ire that styre up and moua 
the affection of the Soule. 

*^ An example hereof is this, if I should sette 
or place in the moutbe of a mad Ass, thehead^ 
«of Antony e to be alrhoste byttenin pieces, the 
1)lood to gushe out of bim, and Aiat he asketh 
helpe, and holdyiYge up his handes cryeth out : 
for it cannot bee but that when I would, X 
shoutde see him with the eyes of n»y mynde, and 

BotabiH, hornm dnomm memorabor: et sic daonim nomi- 
finm memoriam mihi fecero. In aecundo loeo ponam Mar- 
tinnm mihi notissimum (uam oportet imagines istas Jt:mt 
notissima<!, ut cito in memoriam securrant) qui ponet 
-digitum 8uum iu pyxide et extrahet ungueatum, quo cum 
digito orifi^ium -anget ani Henriei mihi notissimi. Sa 
Utlio ponam Andream mihi itidem notmn, qui cma anauB 
ex mortario extrahet emplastmm quod pouet aoj^rfacieim 
Fiancisci, vel alios ridiculos actus fabricaado, ex quiUu 
memoria de talibus nominibus confirmetur. £lt ita pasi- 
^ormiter procedatur in aliis.** — GraUrolua de MtmwllB^ 
Opusc. pp. 66, 67. Basil 1554. 
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declare or express Antony to him diat aliould aA 
or enquire for him. 

'^ Another hs, that we should represent eytber 
the lyke by the like, or by the contrary, or else 
by the proprietie therof. An example of the 
fyrst is, as if I were about to place the name of 
Galene, I should write the name of some other 
excellent physition, whose authoritie (as neere as 
may be) is eyther equal 1 or lyttle inferiour. 

'' An example of the seconde is, if I writ the 
name of an unlerned physition, if I describe 
Thersites, by Achilles, and the good for lke 
euill ; or the foule by the fayre. 

*' An exaitipk of the thyrde is, yf I represent 
Quidious Neiso, by a great nose : Plato, by large 
shoulders, Crispns by crysped or curled heares; 
and Cicero by Gelasinus. 

^' The thyrde is, that wee accustome our*' 
selues to place 4hingesy enen from our very 
youth, and that we encrease with dayly exercise : 
although that the teaching therof may helpe j^d* 
profit euen them also that be elder. 

'' The habite, the perfectnes and dexteritye 
(I meane to practyse these thynges) is muche the 
more, if they doe so place all thynges, whiche 
tbey shall either saye or do and also wbatsoeuer 
they beare in^ communication or taUcinge« And 
they must lykewise paynt and graue the manenri 
gestures and tymes. For in so dqyuge they shall 
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VI « fboiie tpioe iio ootebij well esxwtk^d. It 
profyteth also to playe one with UR^Atr, wfaii to 
foe flbost ki eaceU bfm that sWI pecyte many 
tbypg^y more olearJye, ordeilye, ami sjp^elj^ 
diCD other* 

'^ The fourth is that (in every qviniHy or 
^4 number of those tbyages that afe to foe 
marked) we repeat agayne from the tiegiBainge 
all such thyages aa are alreedye noted for the 
repedcion of things eomraonlye bryi^eth greate 
iitilttie and profyte« 

** The fyfte is, that wee should reppeeent 
.thynges compounde with the seimilitode of sim- 
ple^lhyiiges. ^As for example. Hee that will re- 
member this sentence : Cicero contendeth with 
ffortemsiuSf t^hall ioimagine the pease called 
Cicer whiche complayneth of the barenes of the 
garden : for so doth Cicer resemble Cicero and 
the Garden called Horius dcAi represent Hor^ 
temiuSf and the complaynte the contention, etc. 
etc* 

*' Agayne you shall not forget that in placyng 
or setting of the images or fygures in their places 
the tbynge is alwayes to bee placed with a mer ye, 
a merueylous or cruell acte, or some other unac- 
customed maner : for merye, cruelly iniurious, 
meruelous^ excellently fayre, or exceedinglye 
foule thynges do chaunge and moue the sences, 
juid better styrre uppe the memorye, when 
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thinges. 

'^ AI^ Ihe imag«B ure V«irye4 fty the tinnspo- 
9imn afnd tfAfYSQiliptkm of the leftet$: as if t 
wouMe remember Hep,* I sifattH pW^ a pen^, 
and for at tynati^ {Tyrant] a rai/etikig liv^. tt 
9Dffic€^ fhei^efore^ that we huve expressed a tt^ 
thode or compendious waye^ the \rhiehe ^os^ 
eaer foloweth shall easelye (so tbat e^rcise be 
not Ispckynge) g«t and atfayn^ fbe c^tei^e tttnA 
sure remembrance^ of manye and sundrye thtDger, 
as due occasion shall require : but as for the 
sluggish and ydle, let them slugge and sleepe 
stilly to whom all thinges are displeasing." 

At the conclusion of the seventh clia{)ter * h 
put an Epilogue of the foresayde thinges^> 
This epilogue contains quotations from Eras- 
mus; Plato^ and Aristotle^ and concludes thus : 

^^ It is verye good also to renewe and rehearse 
verye often sacbe thinges as are commytted to 
the memorye, with an elegant Oration or a sweete 
songe, as it is heretofore declared, for pleasure 
is the sauce of thyiiges, the foode of lot^, the 
quickening of the wyt^ the nouryshyn^ of tbe 
affection and the strength of the Memorye. 
'^The Soule also must be purged from 



• A Hefbe so called. 
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eoill diii^es, that it maj be filled with good 
thiiq^. 

'^ And we most humblj desire of Grod with a 
feytfaf oU prayer to grant us his spyr^re of wyse- 
dome and knowledge, for our Lord Jesus 
Chrbtes sake, to wfaome wyth the iadier and the 
holy ghost be all honor, laud, and glorye for 
euer and euer. Amen/' 

On the back of the last leaf, Memoiy laketh 
leave of her disciples with the following adnKH 
nition* 

Menurie 9ayeik» 

To him fkat would me gladly faine 
These tibree precepts shall not be Tainev 
The first is well to ToderstaBd 
The thing that he doth take in hand. 
« The second is the same to place 
In order good and formed race. 
The thirde, is often to repeat 
The t^ing that he wonld not foi^^eat. 
Adioning to this castell strong. 
Great vertue comes er it belong. 

A French translation of Grataroli's Treatise^ 
on the Memory and on Physiognomy, is extant ; 
the following is the title as given by De B^re, 
and it is remarkable that this is the only book 
which he has admitted under the bead of Natw- 
rat and Artificial Memory. 
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Itf; Discaura notables des mm/ens pour 
conserver et augmenter la memoire, 
avec tm Trcdte de la Physionomie 
ou Jugeinent de la ruxture des hom^ 
mes tire des traits du visage^ et autres 
parties du corps ; trad, du Latin de 
GvilL Gratarolf par Estienne Cope^ 
\&. Lyon, 1586. 

Of this book De Bure says, ' Fttit Traiti 
iingulier, et assez recherchiJ And Cailleai; 
in his Diet, Bibliog. ' Petit Traiti sitiQuUer 
et peu commun. — * On prifire cette Traduction 
a ^original LatinJ 

William Grataroli was born at Berga* 

mo in Italy, in the year 1^10. He was educated 

at Padua, where he took the degree of Doctor of 

Physic, and afterwards became Professot of 

the same science, and gained cc)nsidcrab]e dii» 

tinction. But, having embraced the Cakhiistic 

doctrines on the persuasion of Peter Vermilli, he 

fied from Italy through fear of the ioquisition, 

and retired to Marpnrg, where he taught medicine 

for a year. He was, however, compelled to leave 

that place also, and repaired to Basle, in the 

hope of a better fortune, and where, in fact, he 

taught and practised his professbn with success, 

until May 1562, when he died at the age of 5^, 

He was author of a great number of works, some 

u 
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of which are honorable to his taleoU, and 
evince a large share of knowledge^ bat in others 
he diows an attachment to the absardides of 
die alchemist, mnch superstition, and opinions 
which. do not imply a Sound judgment. His 
works, besides those which we have had occasion 
to mention, were, I. A Treatise on the Preser- 
nation of the Health of Magistrates, Travel- 
lers, and Students, in Latin, published at Frank- 
fort, in 1591, in 12*.— II. De Vim Natura. 
Cologne, 1671, in 8®. — III. He was the editor 
of a collection of varions works of Pomponatius : 
Basle, 1565^ in S'*, He had been the pupil of 
this celebrated man^ and adopted some of his 
notions. — IV. Vera Alchymia Artisque Me- 
tallioB Doctrine, etc. fol. Basil, 1551. — V. De 
pradictione rerum naturarumque hominum 
etc-^-Vl. De Temporum omnimoda mutation^, 
etc.^ 

^ It cannot be denied (says Bayle) that Gra- 
taroli was a public-spirited man, since he not 
only sought remedies that he might be useful to 
magistrates, but also those that are proper for all 
sorts of travellers. He did not forget studious 
men; for he endeavoured to enable them to pre- 
serve their healdi, and strengthen their memory. 
A man, who would supply their necessities on 



• Bayle— Dift. Hist art GrtUaroU. 
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this Uccountf would deserve divine honors in 
the republic of letters, in which memory ft 
almost as necessary as life/' 

] 7. Artificios(B Memoria lihellus autore 
Joann. Spangenbergy Herd. 8% 
Witebergy 1570. 

18. Artis Memoriay seupotitis Reminis^ 

centiiB pars secunda^ Authore Joh. 
Spi Herd. Franco/. 1603. 

This is a very useful manual^ and is intended 
principally for tyros in the art. It unfolds, by 
question and answer, the principles of former 
writers on the subject, and is equally remarkable 
for perspicuity and brevity. This small tract is 
included in the Gazophylacium Artis Men^frite, 
published in l6lO, under the title of Erotemata 
de Arte Memories, sen Reminiscentia, etCn 

19. Cosmi Rosselii Thesaurus Artifi^ 
ciosce Memoricey 4**. Venet. 1574. 

20. Jordano Bruno de umbris Idearuniy 

Paris y 1582. 

21. Artijidoscd Memorise Libellus Au- 
thore Thomd Watsono Oxoniensi, 
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Juris Utriitsqtie studioso. MSt, 
1583. 

This manuscript is No. 3731 in the Slo^ne 
Collection; preserved in the British Museum. It 
is divided into fifteen chapters^ the titles of^ 
which are; 

)• Jutoris Prologomenon et Methodus. £. Dt 
Memoria et Reminiscentia. 3. De Me^ 
moria Naturali. 4. De Artificiosa Memo* 
ria. 5. De DupUcilocorum genere. 6 Di. 

f Legibus locoinm. 7- De Imaginibus. 8« 
De Imagine reisimplici. 9. De Imaguit 
rei composite, 10. Quales esse debeant 
imagines* 1 1. De Cathena. 12. De Fer- 
horum memoria. 13. De praxi artisme-' 
ji^rativa et objectomm tarieiate. 14. Di 
Utilitate localis memoria. 15. De hujus 
artis acquisitione, 

. If I wish to remember five objects, (says Mn 
Watson) as a stone, a tree, a fish, a bird, and a 
horse, I take some spacious wall well known to 
jne, and make five great divisions ; in the first, I 
see a door; in the second, a window; in the 
third, a chest ; in the fourth, an iron hook ) in 
the fifth, a large cracky or fissure. The stoi|e 
must be large enough to fill up the whole door- 
way; the tree has tak^n root, and almost cou- 
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ccals the window by its branches ; the fish is ly- 
ing hid in the chest ; the bird is seizing the iron- 
hook with his beak, and is endeavouring to tear it 
from the wall ; the horse has put his tail into the 
fissure, and is fixed there. ^ By these means^ the 
objects, and their numerical situation are perma- 
nently remembered : other divisions of a wall 
are given ; one into 32, and the other into 100 
compartments ; the first is reckoned by eights, 
and the latter by tens* 

The connection of the different images is con- 
sidered of great importance, and the following^ 
illustration is given. If I wish to remember 
(continues the author) a man, a horse, a stone, 
a fire, a hog, and a tree, I must say, that the 
man finds a horse and seizes it by the tail ; the 
horse is biting a large ^tone, from which fire is 
elicited by the teeth of the animal ; this fire 
burns a hog, which had approached too near the 
horse ; the hog, mad with pain, runs against the 
tree, and overthrown it. 

Anthony Wood, in his Athena Oxonien^ 
ses,* affords some information respecting this 
author. 

'' Thomas Watson, a Londoner horn, did 
spend some time in this University, not in Logic 



♦ Vol I. col. 262, JW3. 
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and Philosophy, as he ought to have done ; but 
ia the smooth and pleasant studies of poetry and 
romance, \i hereby he obtained an honourable 
name among the students in those faculties. Af- 
terwards retiring to the metropolis [he] studied 
Ae common law at riper years, and for a diver- 
sion wrote, Ecloga in obitum D, Franckci 
Walsingkam Esq. aur* Lond. 15d(J. Aminta. 
Gonditf, Lond. 1592, written in Lat. Hexa- 
meteTf and dedicated to the incomparable Mary 
Countess of Pembroke, who was a patroness, of 
his studies. He bath written other tilings of that 
nature, or strain, and something pertaining to 
pastoral, which I have not yet seen, and was 
highly valued among ingenious men, ia the jaXter 
end of Q. Elizabeth." 

22. Jvrdano JBruno de Imagimtm^ et 
Idearum tompositione ad ommt» in^ 
ventionem, et Memories genera ires 
lihriy 8°. Franc. J 591. 

23. Joan. Mich. Alberti de omnibus in- 
geniis augendae memories Uher, 4**. 
Bonon. 1591. 

24. F. Philippi G^svaldi Plutosqfia, 
Patav. 1600. 
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25. Ars Reminiscendi Joan. Saptista 
Par tee Neapolitanif 4**, Neap. 1602. 

Porta, like the authors already noticed| treats 
of places and images; be also advises the pupil 
to commit poetry to memoiy, by forming ideal 
representations of the language, and placing them 
in order. He exchanges figures for symbols^ 

a 

and represents a cipher for a globe ; 1 by a knife ; 
2 by a sickle ; 5 by a bow ; 4 by a chopper ; 5 
by a serpent ; 8 by a pair of spectacles ; 9 by a 
crosier, etc. etc, Letters are also represented 
by symbols, and two alphabets are given ; in 
the one, the letters are formed from various ob- 
jects ; and in the other, from different positions 
of the human body. 

John Baptist Porta was a Neapolitan 
gentleman, who acquired celebrity by his appli* 
cation to polite literature and the sciences, espe- 
cially those of mathematics, medicine, and natu- 
ral history. He often held at his I ouse meet- 
ings of literati, when they discussed the chi- 
merical secrets of magic. The Court of Rome, 
apprised of the object pursued by this little aca- 
demy, prohibited him from holding its meetinjgs. 
Porta then cultivated the Muses, and composed 
several tragedies and comedies, which were re- 
ceived with some success. His house was al- 
ways the retreat of men of letters^ and of foreign- 
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ers^ who admired the merit of Porta. He died 
in 1515, aged 70 years. We are indebted to 
Porta for the invention of the Camera Obscunu 
His works are, 1. A Treatise on Natural Magic. 
£• A Treatise on Physiognomy. S. De ocetdth 
Lttteramm notis ; a treatise on the art of con- 
cealing our thoughts in writing, or of discover- 
ing. those of others. 4. Phi/tognamoniea, seu 
Methodus cognoscendi ex impectione vires abdi" 
tas cujuscumque reu 5. De Distilhtionibus.* 

26. F.HieronymiMarc^tiPolistinensis 
Calahri Theologi De Arte Rend* 
fdscentice^ per loca, et imagifiesy de 
per notas etfiguras in mamhus posi» 
tas, «^ Frmc. 1602. 

Places and images are the basis of Marafioti's 
System^ but instead of putting the images upon 
the walls of a house, they are placed in different 
parts of the hands, both on the back and in the 
palm of the hand. By this mode a high number 
of places and images is obtained. This tract 
was reprinted in 16 10, in the Gazaphylacium 
Artis Memoria. 



« Diet. Hi5t. art Porta. 
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27. Specimina duo Artis Memoria ex^ 

hibita Ztutetue Pmrisiarum^ 8"". 
Pa/iis, 1607- 

This tract we have not seen, but suspect that 
it contains an account of Sclienckers experiments 
in Mnemonics at Paris ; of whose system some 
account will be found in the next article. 

28. Schenckelii Methodm de Latina 
Lingua intra 6 menses docenda^ 
«". Argent. 1(109. 

29. GaxopJiylacium Artis Memori^ ; in 
quo duobus libris omnia et singula 
ea quce ad ubsolutam hujns cogni^ 
tionem inserviunt, recondita habenr 
tur^ per Lambertum Schenckelium 
Dusilvium. His oi^cesserunt de 
eadem Arte Memori(B adhuc *3 
opusctda ; quorimi 1 . Joannis Aus- 
triad. 2. Hieronymi Marafioti. 3. 
Joh. Sp. Herd. &". Argent. 1610. 

30. Schenckelius detectus : seu^ Memoria 
Artificialis ha^tenus occultata ac 
amultis quamdiu desiderata : nunc 
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pfnmHm in gratiam optimarum at" 
iium^ ac sapienti^e studiosorum luce 
donata^. a J. P. G. [Joh. Paep. 
Galbaicus] S. P. D. Hanc artem 
principes et alii nohiles^ cum Eecle- 
siasticif turn secvlares addidicerunt, 
exercuerunt et mirifice probarunt, 
ut ex sequentihus notum Jiet. 8*". 
Lugduniy 1617. 

31. JBrevis Delineatio de utilitatibus et 

effectihus admirahilihus Artis Me- 
moria, 12"*. Venet. [circ. 1610.] 

32. Memmna art^ficialis Lamberti 
Schenckely. Omnibus literarum et 
sapientics am^intibus luci donata^ 
vna cum clauicuJa Jllam Ugendi^ mo-' 
dum aperiente. Arnoldi Sackhusy 
Lubecensis, 12°. Colon.— A grip. 
1643. 

No. 28, Schenckers method of learning the 
Latin language in six months, we have not seen. 
No. S9, contains Schenckel's Art of Memory, 
and very considerable prolegomena which are 
not inserted in any subsequent reprint. No. SO, 
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is Schenckel's s^tem oaly^ without any intro- 
duction. The two last treatises are perfectly 
useless to the uninitiated) on account of the arbi- 
trary signs and marks employed in them.* No; 
Sly is a reprint of No. 50, with the addition of a 
key which explains the arbitrary signs used in th« 
work. It also contains a dedication to the learned 
MeibomiuSy and an address to the reader. This, 
consequently^ is the most useful edition for prac- 
tical purposes. No. 51, is a treatise by Mar* 
tin Sommer, a contemporary and delegate of 
Schenckel. It is reprinted in No. fi^y the 
Gazophylacium, and forms a part of the intro- 
duction to that work. 

Lambert, or Eamprecht Schenckel, 
bom at Bois-Ie-Duc, in 1547 f was the son of 
an apothecary and philologist. He went through 
his academical course at Lyons and Cologne, 
and afterwards became a teacher of rhetoric, 
prosody, and gymnastics, at Paris, Antwerp, 
Maiines, and Rouen: not forgetting, as the 
custom of the age required, to claim his title to 
scholarship, by writing Latin verses. From 

* The GttzophyUtciunif howeyer, is valuable on account 
•f Uie prefatory matter, and the three tracts which it con- 
tains; more particularly, as the original editions of the' 
tracts are extremely rare. -See Mtmihly Maf^0xine, fox 
Feb. 1810, for some part of this accouit. 
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them, however, he acquired no celekrity propor- 
tionate to that which' was reared on his dite^ 
veries in the Mnemonic Art. The more efiec* 
tually to propagate these discoveries^ he travelled 
thiXHigh the Netherlands, Germany, and France; 
where his method was inspected by the great, 
and transmitted from one university to another. 
Applause followed every where at his heels. 
Princes and nobles, ecclesiastics and laymen, 
alike took soundings of his depth ; and Schen- 
okel brought himself through every ordeal, to the 
astonishment and admiration of his judges* The 
rector of the Sorbonne, at Paris, having previ- 
ously made trial of his merits, permitted him to 
teach his science at the university ; and Marillon, 
Maitre de Requites, having done the same, gave 
him an exclusive privilege for practising Mne- 
monics throughout the French dominions. His 
auditors were, however, prohibited from com- 
municating this art to others, under a severe 
penalty. As his time now became too precious 
to admit of his making circuits, he delegated this 
branch of his patent to the licentiate Martin 
Sommer, and invested him with a regular diplo- 
ma, as his plenipotentiary for circulating his art, 
under certain stipulations, through Germany^ 
France, Italy, Spain, and the neighbouring coun- 
tries. Sommer now first published a Latin trea- 
tise on this subject, which he dispersed in every 
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place he visited. [No. 31.] In this he announces 
himself as commissioned by Schenckel, to in- 
struct the whole world. 

" A lawyer, (says he) who has a hilndred 
causes and more to conduct^ by the assistance of 
my Mnemonics, may stamp them so strongly ofl 
his memory, that he will know in what wise to 
answer each client, in any order, and at any 
hour, with as much precision, as if he had but 
just perused his brief. And in pleading, he will 
not only have the evidence and reasonings of his 
own party, at his fingers' ends, but all the grounds 
and refutations of his antagonist also ! Let a man 
go into a library, and read one book after ano- 
ther, yet shall he be able to write down every 
sentence of what lie has read, many days after at 
home. The proficient in this science can dictate 
matters of the most opposite nature, to ten, or 
thirty writers, alternately. After four weeks' 
exercise he will be able to class twenty*five 
thousand disarranged portraits within the saying 
of a paternoster : — aye, and he will do this ten 
times a day, without extraordinary exertion, and 
with more precision than another, who is igno- 
rant of the art, can du it in a whole year ! He 
will no longer stand in need of a library for re- 
ferring to. This course of study may be com- 
pleted in nine days, — and an hour's practice 
daily^ will be sufficient : but^ when the rules are 
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once acquired^ they require but b&If an bour'i( 
exercise (kit;. Every p4}pil> who has afterwards 
well'-grounded coinplainU to allege> shall not 
only have the premium paid in the first instaribe^ 
r^iirned to him, but an addition will be made to 
it; The professor of this art> makes but a short 
stay in every place. When called upon^ he will 
Sid>mk proofs^ adduce testimonials from the 
most eminent Gharacters, and surprise the igno- 
ranty after four or sm lessons, with the most in^ 
credible displays/' Here follow testimonials from 
the most celebrated universities. Nine alone are 
produced from learned men at Leipzic, and pre- 
cede others from Marpurg, and Frankfort on the 
Oder. 

On the-Sgth and 50th of Sept. and oii the 1st 
of Oct. [O. S.] 1602, Schenckel exhibited 
some specimens of his art at Marpurg in'Hesse.* 
tlie first experiment took place on the 29th of 
Sept. at eight o'clock in the morning, before a 
large assemblage of Divines, Lawyers, Physi- 
cians, and Philosophers. Schenckel having re- 
quested some one to dictate 25 Latin sentences^ 
he wrote them down with a pen, and numbered 
them. He next read them aloud twice, with 
scarcely any pause, and having sat for a short 

* y ' 

* This account of SchenckeVs experiments is taken from 
hiB Memoria arlifcialiSy edited by Backhusy* (See No.^2.) 
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time in silence, he repeated the whole, from 
beginning to end, backwards and forwards, and 
in any order desired, without the slightest hesita'^ 
tion. It hai^pened, however, that once or twice, 
Schenckel substititted o»e word for anolher, 4i8| 
limits for ^ttds ; b«t being reminded of this, he 
immediately gave the word required. After- 
wards, any particular number being given, he 
repeated its appropriate sentence ; and, on iUe 
first word of a sentence being aamed, gave the 
proper number. Schenckel being asked to re^ 
peat 25 doctrinal sentences, replied> that be 
tliougbt 15 would be sufficient; and, according'- 
ly, that nainber having been dictated, wrtttea 
down, and read, he united them to the former 2§ 
sentences, and answered to idie whole 40 in any 
order desired. 

On tiie 30th of Se^. another meeting 'was 
held at tiie house of a niedicine«^eDder, wbea 
fifty words were given and numbered from I to 
50. Schenckel having cmisidered for a short 
time, repeated the whole from beginning to em^ 
in regular order, — from the last to the first, and 
in any order required^ On any number being 
given, he named the appropriale word, — and 
vice-versa. Having asked the persons fM'esent to 
double d>e number of words, sonike of the titerati 
replied, that he had given si^ieiit proof oi his 
abilities, and that they had no doubt he would 
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be able to repeat many more words by the same 
method. A learned auditor expressed his regret 
to Schenckel> that he was not allowed to repeat 
fifty sentences, and a hundred words, being fully 
persuaded that he was capable of greater things. 

Schenckel having presented to his auditory 
two hundred sentences, in which a pupil of his> 
taken from the last meeting, had been exercised, 
together with the 40 sentences then given, the 
pupil, on any number being asked, repeated the 
appropriate sentence, and vice-'Versa, to the asto^ 
nishment of all present : — more especially at the 
unconnected manner in which the numbers were' 
proposed; as 235, 27, 9, 240, 128, 19, 184, 3, 
225, 2, 176, 36, 7, etc. etc. This same pupil 
offered to the assembly 250 written words, which 
he had learned by some tuition from Schenckel^ 
and by his own application. To these 250 word^ 
were added 50 others ; and, in a short time, the 
pupil answered to the whole 300, in the same 
manner as had been done before by the professor 
himself. In repeating the sentences, the pupil, 
once or twice, did not give the words regularly : 
- — when this was intimated to him^ he immediate- 
ly corrected himself, and repeated the words in 
their appropriate order. 

On the following day, the 1st of October, similar 
experiments were tried, greatly to the satisfaction 
of all present } and, in consequence, Schenckel 
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received (without asking for iOafC^iScatc of ap- 
probation, under hatid and seai, from a lewiied 
physician, and some professors* T^is €eru6ca!te 
concludes by observing, that ' the depotieata* 
were present at the diflferent examinations, — that 
there was not a possibility of fra«id or collusion — 
that they thought it but justice, thus unsolicited, 
to express their approbation, — and to bear wit- 
ness to the truth of the facts stated ia dse docu-^ 
ment. 

The student, destitute of oral instruction, can- 
not expect to reap much benefit from a perusal , 
of Sohenckd's system in the Gazophylacium, or 
in Schenckelius detectm: he might as wei} seek 
for a knowledge of Mnemonics, by gazing at 
the hieroglyphics of an Egyptian obelisk. It is 
pretty evident tliat this Gazophylacium was 
designedly intended as a labyrinthal series : the 
author indeed closes his labors by confessing, 
that the work was to be entrusted only to his 
scholars, and referring for further clucjdatioti to 
oral precepts. The very basis of his art is con- 
cealed beneath a jumble of signs and abbrevia- 
tions : thus, sect. 9. d. a sect. 99 ; " videlicet, 
locus, imago ordo Tocorum, memoria loci, ima- 
gines." And further, in setting forth the most 
important points, he amuses himself by evinc- 
ing a multitude of jingling, and unintelligible 
words. 
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lo proof of this assertion, it will be sufficient 
to give the key from Backhusy's edition of 
Schenckel : it is a fair specimen of the obstacles 
%hich are presented to the student. 

Clanicola sea explicatio libri. 
FALVCO .NIVALCA. 

1« Legendmn serora a focis bariffeho. 

S* Alpha 6c omega sunt lasos vitor. 

S» Idque etiam in diet osisis onidi. 

4. Si in dolubacoui q. itaro craccos 1 reg. amncoli noa 

habet, sed cygnns in ilia tautom caballyso. 
Sb H^aeretila singoln sing. num. denotant esedem gemi. 

6* Gen. ca. mod. temp. Si alia datus obirttas, ex lusnesl 

facile coUignntur : 

a amdlube macoue s asucoU 

b osias t bogamin 

c codrot u rogamis 

d emnluca sibuco. v usncolaB 

e daitnem etneti, z farreto* 

f amnit ecapso. y amnkios . 

g bogamin z amulucato epecefa 
li aseirape: 

i vanosrepo A efucis itemhtirasv 

k emusrodi C emurtsaca 

1 asnmodi D emuoitc ocnita istdo 

n imnis ftice orezei^ £ parti esenefa 

asulagnas. G. & Gr. facitamo cmar- 
o lairomemi go 

p damrofe I asuirano bigamie 

q osedesi K emuxi fennoca 

i asizarpie '» •mutnemi badnufii 
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N. asaremani 

P. Omuite galapo, 

R. boitis otepcnu 

T, asurraase hti 

V. amuirato enuloni. 

Adi. emutae onuidas 

ct. foitatica. 

dct. roitato scidM 

diu. poisis euido 

cp. galoti osipes 

L G. afacigoli 

Mph. asncisyho epatenu 

Or: roitaros 

Ph. esQcisyhpo 

r amenos enerpo 
Pr. J vel 

vlaidos^esorpo 
L asatali 
^Rb. Laciros ethere 



Ru. satnemis ednr* 
Sy. esixato anysi 
Ve emubreui. 

r baereco 
1. < salednaca 

Lvanlug 
% asangyco, 

3. esuluge onalrte* 

4. asuluga inardo 

aqaas. 

5. esunami. 
6* falletse. 

7. lamtoni vel asiracesow- 

6. exilacu * 
9. dunroca 

rasulannas ' 
0. < exemora 
Lesalucrico. 



Reliqua stiMtsus Lecjtor facile epUigeii 



CLAVICVLA. 

1. Legendum Haebraico more. 

9. Prima & vitima litera sunt otiosae. 

X Idque etiam in dictionibos diuereis. ' 

4. Si in Yocabvlo Q occurat, prima regula locum non ha« 

bet, sed primnm in tautum ilia syllaba : exemplnm sit 

in asuluga inardo aquas : hoc est Quadraugulas^ qa» 

vox numernm quatemarium significat, 
Litcrae singular siugularem numemm denotant, eaedem 

gemiuatae, pluralem. 
Genus, casus, modus, tempos & alia attribnta ex seasn 

facile coUiguntur* 



.7. 



(i. 
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Litera significant. 



a. Vocabulum 

b. Ars 

c. Ordo 

d. Cubicalum 

e. Sententia 

f. Spacium 

g. Imago 
h. Partes 
i. Persona 
k. Dorfium 
1. Domus 

m. Exercitium 

n. Angiilus 

o. Memoria 

p. Forma 

q. Sedes 

r. Praxis 

s. Locus 

t. Imago 

u. Imago. 

V. Locus 

X. Terra 

y. Ostium 

z. Receptaculnm 

A. Aritiimeticus 
C* Castrum 

D. Distinctio 

E. Fenestra 

0. Gr. Grammatica 

1. Imagiaarius 
K. Conuexum 



N. Numerud. 
P. Palatiom 
R. Repetitio 
S. Fundamentum 
T. Thesaurus 
V. Voluntarium 
Adi. Adiunctum 
Ci. Citatio 
Diet. Dictatio 
Diu. Diuisio 
- Ep. Epistola. 
LG. Logicus 
Mph. MetaphysicQS 
Or. Oratio 
Ph. Physicus 
Pr. Pronomcn 
Prosodia. 
La. X/atus * 
Rh. Rhetorica 
Ru. Rudimenta 
Sy. Syntaxis 
Ve. Verbum. 

1. Cadela, Cerca, Vina 

2. Cygnus 

3. Triangulus 

4. Quadrangulus 

5. Manns 

6. Stella 

7. Norma vel Securi« 

8. Calix 

9. Cornw. 

10. Attulus, Rcmex^ Circmus. 
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The work of Schenckel is a singular prodnc- 
tioD. His development of the art does not con- 
fine itself to mechanical ideas alone. It 8^ 
the technical^ symbolical^ and logical faculties ot 
the memory^ in equal activity ; and requires thai 
its powers should be at once ingenious and per« 
ceptive. Its acquirement is founded on the asso* 
ciation of ideas : nor does it fail to call wit and 
imagination in aid of natural memory. Som^ 
mer's Compendium, consisting of eight sections, 
was printed for the use of his auditors. After 
his departure, permission is given to hb scholar 
to communicate their mnemonistic doubts, ob* 
servations, and discoveries, to each other; but 
no one can be present without legalizing himself 
previously, as one of the initiated, by prescribed 
signs : and he who fails in this, is excluded as % 
profaner. 

As SchenckeKs work, besides being a literal^ 
curiosity, had, of late years, become extremely 
rare. Dr. Kliiber, in 1804, published a Ger- 
man translation of it, entitled, ' Compendium 
der Mnemonikf etc,^ or, ' Compendium of Mne-- 
monies f or the Art of Memory ^ at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century^ by L. Schenckel, 
and M. Sommer. Translated from the Latin, 
with a preface and remarks, by X). Kliiber, 8°. 
Erlangen, 1804. 
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33. De Memaria, ac Reminiscentia Dis- 
cerptatio Sempronii Lancioni Ro" 
mani ad mentem Philosophorum 
principum Platonis et Aristotetis 
concinnata. Veromif 1608. 

In this tracts are extiibited passages of divers 
diithors^ respecting the system of local memory a» 
practised among the Greeks. 

"34. Joh. Henr. Alstedii Theatmm Scho- 
lasticiiMy 8**. Herhorn. 1610. 

In this Mfxyrk is contafified the G^mnasiw» 
Mnemomcwn, or^ treatise on the Art of Me- 
moiy. 

35. Joh. Henr. Alstedii Systema Mne- 
memcnmy 8**. Franc. 1^10. 

9Q. Joh. Henr. Alstedii ISiga: Cow^ 
niccBy 8°. Fraaic. 1611. 

The first of these trigsc is Artis Mnem^fuc^i 

37. Simonides redimvus ; Mve Ars Me- 
morice et oblivionis (quam Aodie 
complures penittis ignorari scripse- 
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runt) tabulis ecvpresstgy Authors 
Adamo Bruxio Sproffasilesio Doct. 
et Med. cui accessit nomenclator 
mnemonicus ejtisdem authoris^ 4^ 
Lips. 1610. 

A great part of the Simonides Redivivus 
was reprinted at Leydeu, by 14, Herdson, in the 
year 1651, under the title of jirs Mnemonica, 
sive Herdsonus Bruxiatus; vel Bruxus HerdsO" 
niatus. To this was appended a treatise in Eng- 
lish by Herdcjon, on the same subject, the whole 
of which may be seen at Nos. 52 and .53. 

After the title of No. 37, there is a wood-cut 
nearly the size of the page, very tolerably exe- 
cuted, [t represents a tree loaded with fruit,-— 
a man mounted on a ladder, plucking the fruit,-— 
a boy in a go-cart, — and a venerable figure (we 
suppose the magister) looking very attentively at 
the boy. Underneath the cut, are the following, 
verses : 

Scala viro, cutrus puero, quod scipio Acesta ; 
Hoc mfmorativa prteslat in arte Locus, 

Brux has tieated the subject in a very compre- 
hensive manner, and has* subjoined a complete 
nomendator mnemonicus. He also directed his 
attention to an art on which much less has been 
M^ritten : — the ars oblivionis, or art of forgetful' 
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ness, for the acquisition of which very fiill and 
minute directions are given Were this art 
* eliminated out of the thick fog in which It is 
enveloped/ many a candidate would be found for 
the sweet obliviom antidote. In this (says the 
great moralist) we all resemble one another ; the 
hero and the sage are^ like vulgar mortals^ over^ 
burdened by the weight of life ; all shrink from 
recollection, and all wish for an art offorget^ 
fulness. 

Before we take leave of this interesting art, 
the following j>u d^ esprit will be given from one 
of the daily papers,* as it deserves to be rescued 
from the usual oblivion of such repositories. It 
was written on the occasion of some lectures 
delivered on Mnemonics in the city of Dublin. 
" Syllabus of the Pubiic Experiments on 
the new system of Antumnemonics^ to the per- 
fectionation of which the Chevalier de sans SoU" 
venir has devoted the last fifty years of a long life, 
fully verifying from the toils he has encountered 
and surmounted in the pursuit, the assertion of 
Pope,— 

'' Of all the lessont tanght to mortali yet, 
Tis sure the horded fcience— to forget." 



* ^/loniag Chronicle for Not. 21, 181)^. 
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BXPRRIMENT I. 

" The Chevalier W\l\ produce before die com- 
pany one of the Members jiist returned to Par- 
liament, and whom he shall have instructed not 
one quarter of an hour; he will present to him 
fifty of those Constituents, with whom but a 
week since he was on the most familiar terms^ 
when to the astonishment of all present it will be 
found that he does not remember the face of one 
of them, nor retains the slightest remembrance 
of the pledges he gave or the promises he uttered^ 
notwithstanding the utmost efforts of the above- 
mentioned fifty promises to recal them to his re- 
collection. 

EXPERIMENT II. 

" The Chevalier will present to the company 
an elderly Widow Lady, of demure aspect, and 
sedate appearance; she shall have a smelling- 
bottle in one hand and a white handkerchief in 
the other, which she shall respectively apply, to 
her nose and eyes, and exhibit every other accus- 
tomed symptom of grief, when, by virtue of ten 
minutes' influence of the anti-mnepionic system 
she shall furl her flag of sorrx>w, pocket her bottle 
of disconsoh tion, dance a favourite Irish jig, box 
the ears of her seven children by her^V^^ hus- 
band, and loudly declare the impossibility of 
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managing a lafge fimiibf without the aid of a 
second. 

*'' A certain Viscount has graciously promised 
to be present at the first exhibition^ and to permit 
the efficary of the art to be tried upon his recol- 
hctiori. Twelve Members of Parliament have 
likewise consented to attend, and severally to 
ask him twelve questions upon various topics of 
Jhreign and domestic Policy — Unions — Swamps 
— Catamarans — Cat'O^nind-^taih^Beds^f roses 
— Triangles —-Italian Mmic — The Penal Code 
— TRe Orders in Council^^and^ the Emancipa" 
tion of the Catholics^ — by all which interroga- 
tories^ amountiHg to 14^ lie shall evidently ap- 
pear quite unmoved ; nay, during the whole time 
lie shall smile, and preserve the most inviolable 
self-complacency. 

EKPERlMifiKT IV. 

" Many elderly persons having, since the Che- 
valier's arrival, complained to him of the intole- 
i*able tenacity of the memories of their children 
and depeiidafits, who actually exhibit symptoms 
of imp&tieii^e at the fifueth or sixtieth repetition 
of the same story, and audaciously either yawn 
or anticipate the denouen^ent, to tbe great mor- 
tification of the narrator. Now tbe Chevalier 



invites any ^6«ie of the said rcspectflMe eharftctetH 
to bis exhtfokion accompi^iiied by siveii or eigl^lfc 
of bis most rrfractory f^ffmly hmrer$y aiid bd 
etigages^ that afW but ten nlinutes' instructiofi, 
they shall Ksten> not toerely compoaecHyy but 
wi'lh iomtflhii^g like eilHrfosiiy^ to the must thvad^ 
bare tftlc^iy liKigb in aU the proper plafres^ and 
exhibit efvery other Symptom of being eatertainecl 
add gratified. 

" A venerable Plarahirt sItaU be brought for^ 
ward for examination, and shall be asked. What 
promises he made at his ordination ? — or whether 
he mftde asiy ?-«^^ieh of bis three livimgi he la[st 
visited i^^— from what weli^nowo author he tran^ 
scribed bts last sennoa f'^with bow many personi 
amongst his several flocks he was acquainted? 
Not oMe ^ wbkii int^rroi^ories he shalt be abla 
to answer. 

EXPEEIMENT VI. 

*f The Chevalier will next present to the pub* 
lie a Lady of cold affections and morbid vanity, 
inoculated with the love of the greiat, posseted 
of a little smartneis^ which the superficial might 
mistake for wit, and deeply versed in what is 
termed knowle^e of the world. She shall in 
early life liave given the most unequivocal pro^ 
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'mise of her affections to an unpractised heart, 
that trusted her with all the unlimited credulity 
of confiding love — pledges shall have been mntu* 
alized, ah9 those solemn assurances reciprocated 
which ibdissolubly bind tlie faithful, and can only 
be violated by the unprincipled, — ^yet by the in- 
fluence of this miraculous science, she shaill for- 
get her vows, deny her attachment, and finally 
marry another person ; and when the parties af- 
terwards meet, no feeling shall arise in her mind 
but a kind of auk ward flutter, nor in his but the 
most contemptuous indifference. 

EXPERMENT VII. 

"' Ah eminent Lawyer shall also be produced 
iH: testimony of this wonderful art, who will be 
found to be proof even against a Refresher, and 
this is supposed, with one illustrious exception, 
to be the ne plus ultra of anti-mnemonic in- 
fluence. If circumstances did not imperiously 
prevent, the Chevalier could produce this Exalted 
Individual, and triumphantly display him as one 
of the singular prodigies of the anti-mnemonic 
system. It is asserted by a celebrated craniosco- 
pist, Dr. Gall, that ear Ij friendships make the 
deepest impression upon the human brain, and 
are with the greatest difliculty effaced — that they 
linger there, the last and most tenacious inmates, 
when other recollections have been weakened by 



years, or absorbed in sdfishliess. To iriumph 
orer a radicated Telling like this Vias re$ferved for 
ihit sciefK^e wliich ean pervade tlr6 cottage aA 
weH as the pakce, aud whib it sleeps the pea* 
safifs niiw! in balttiy forgetfuhitjss, cik'n e^qlially 
relieve lAe Prince fVotn the pangs of reniirris- 
ceiice* 

'* TAe Chetalier sum Souvtnir having thus 
far developed his plan, wiil not for the present 
enter iBl"d further details. To the Irish Nation, 
whose characteristic it is to forgive, he begs 
leave particularly to recommend his system, which 
will also enable them to forget their manifold 
wrongs and injuries, and only to remember, that 
nn united, dre ever a hdppy, and a prosperous, 
pteople ; that to Religious and Politicdt opinions 
perfect freedom should be giveii, if we wish to 
be happy at horhe or foritiidable abroad ; that all 
irritating retrospects should merge in the love of 
countrr^, and that our etide^vours shdiild zealous* 
ly and exclasiv^iy be directed to the Reform of 
internal abuses^ and the ej:^^»5ion of public liber- 
ty, that So the glorious fabric of our Constitution 
may be enabled to resist the aggression to which 
it is exposed, and to survive flic storm which has 
made shipwreck of otiier Goverlnnents." 

38* Fr* Mart. Rttveilini An Memori^ 

ff". Franc. 1617. 

y3 
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The principles of the art according to Ravel- 
lin are four ; — place^ image^ order, and practice 
or use of the knages. He takies houses, cham- 
bers or rooms, and walls^ in the following 
order; on entering the room^ and standing with 
the back to the door, the first wall is to be on 
the left, the second before us, the third on the 
right, the fourth behind us, and the^oor is to be 
reckoned as ih^ fifth wall. The letter M is to be 
supposed on each wall, and to be divided thus : 

3 4 

1 
e ,b 

In each of these divisions a hand is to be placed, 
consequently 25 places will be gained, if we 
count one for each of the ^ngers and the thumb. 
By taking ten hands and disposing them in the 
san>e manner^ fifty places are obtained, and if 
each z&rut be accounted as one place^ 60 com- 
partments will be found. In these compart- 
ments the image of what is intended to be re- 
membered is to 'be placed. Ravellin afterwards 
divideii a wall by tens, precisely in the same way 
as Mr. Watson has done in the Shane MS. be- 
fore noticed. The tract of Ravellin was re- 
printed in 1678, with five others, in an octavo 
vohime> entitled, Variorum de Arte Memoria 
Tractatm Sex. 
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39, Utriusque Cosmi^ majoris scilicet^ et 
minoris Metaphysica^ Physica et 
Technica Historia^ auctore Roberto 
Fluddy 2 tom,fol. Openh. et Franc. 

]617— 1621. 

A few pages of this curious and expensive 
work are devoted to an explanation of the author's 
system of Mnemonics. This seems to be an 
attempt to combine the ' Ars Magna' of Lully, 
with the local memory of the antients^ as improv- 
ed by the modern memorists. Some curious 
wood-cuts accompany the description ; and there 
are^ on other subjects^ many extremely singular 
prints in this rare work, which are intelligible 
only to an adept. The portrait dione of Fludd, 
prefixed to the first volume^ has been valued at 
four guineas!!! 

Robert Fludd, or as he styled himself in 
Latin, dejluctibus, was the second son of Sir 
Thomas Fludd, Treasurer of War to Queen Eli- 
zabeth. He was born at Milgate in Kent, in the 
year 1.574, and was educated at St. John's Col- 
lege, Oxford. He was a very voluminous author 
in his sect, diving into the farthest profundities, 
and most mysterious obscurities of the Rosycrucian 
philosophy ; — and blending in a most extraordi • 
nary manner, divinity, chemistry, natural philoso- 
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fify, dmi metaphysics. He was made Doctor of 
Physic in lOOo^ and died i637« 

40. Apsinis Oreeci Rhetoris^ d^ Memo- 
ria liber smgularis latine nune pru 
mum vertity Fed. MorelL Paris^ 
1618. 

41. TntBstimxihilb Art is Memorandi The- 

sauruSy ex variis optimisque autho- 
ribus depromptuSy ab Adamo Nau- 
lioy Rheto. Sacerd. et S, Theol. 
Doct. 8^ Paris. 1618. 

Naulius has compiled a useful and vell- 
arranged digest of the ditferent authors who have 
written on this subject, and has devoted d chap- 
ter, treating of the applicatiot) of' the art, to 
each of the following persons: — divines, Con- 
fessors, lawyers, linguists, rhetoricians, astrolo- 
gers, geometricians, kings, princes, and noble 
travellers* 

43. Mnemonica; sive Ars Reminiscen- 
di : e pur is artis naturcequejbnttbus 
hausldf et in tres Ubras digesiOy ac 
nam de Memoria naturali fovenda 
libellus e vuriis doctissimerum ope^ 
ribnSy sedulo collectus : jam primum 
in lucem editaauthore Johan, WiU 
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lisso^ SacT{B Theolo. Bacch. S\ 
Lond. 1618. 

The treatise de Memoria naturali fovenda, 
was reprinted at Frankfort^ in the year J 678, 
with five other tracts, in an octavo volume, en- 
titled Variorum de Arte Memoria Tructatm 
Sex. The whole work wa«itranslated fry Leonard 
Sowersby, a bookseller * at the Turn-stile, near 
New-market in Lincoln's Inn Fields, and printed 
in the year 166 1, with the following title: 

43. Mnemianca ; or, the Art of Memo- 
ry, drained out of the pure fountains 
of art and nature, digested into 
three books. Also a physical trea- 
tise of cherishing natural Memory ; 
diligently collected out of dvei^s 
learned mens writings. JSy John 
Willisy Satchelour in Divinity^ &". 
Lond. 1661. / 

As this book has become rare, and developes 
many of the principles of the local memory in 
an apt and intelligible manner, our extracts will 
be more copious than usual. 

The worthy translator seems to have been a 
man of very unassuming manners. The dedica- 



no psiK ctrAii svsTBftrs tit 

titrnt wfaick vie reo^mm^fid all booksellers of the 
present day to peruse and imitate^ has not its 
parallel for diffidence and Ininnlity. 

" TO THE HONORABLE 

" WIJLUAM PIERREPOINT, ESQ- 

** Hm€tei Sity 

"^ if LtMs ^9m» iClfWblci ^f Hunvane aff^6<^ 
tfann^ thttae wctuM Uash, Aepy are so mean a 
pretfemt tx> ^ nhstriiMig a per«oa ; at least con^ 
scions of their M«i8tera firesiiinptions^ they woul4 
condole his unhappiness, that had not greater 
ability to accomiliodaU souae more worthy Fabrick 
to so fair a Frontispiece, The Original compiled 
by a learned hand, among some vulgar things 
and trifles, containeth very excellent aud profit- 
able matter ; I hope it hath not lost its utility 
(though Grace) in English. 

" Ho7eored Sir, I fear, good intentions are no 
soflftdent Plea for terrierous Enterprises, espe- 
cially the Un^fei'takcr being privie to his own 
imperfections ; Therefore like a Criminal ac- 
knowledging my vanity in ambitiously affecting 
things above my Sphere, I humbly re-implorc 
your Honors pardon and admittance to be what 
I was before, 

Your Honors fnost 
humble Servant 

X^fiONABD SoW£RSBy/' 



' The anthoTy in tlie preface, haiving oompaMri 
his Art of Memory to a nmhbarn ntfuivt\ bo» 
cause it was tlieti first presented la thewsMpld^ 
proceeds to show the aii^iitages atteodaiit upon 
it. TheJCf*«^ book treats oi^ i^eaieiiibentig coob*. 
mr)n aff.iifSy \vor-ds> phrases, sentences, and 
speeches^ by iseans of notes and wruiug^ 

Having despatched these vulgar waya of mm* 
mory, our author pfx>ceeds to speak m ik^Jirst 
chapttr of thef secomi book, ^ ot remem^iiq; 
without writing/ anH says, ''£: descend tobetps 
condticif^ to the sanie purpose without Hiemd* 
writings which is then most pleasant, wheq we 
are destitute of the aid of Paper, Ink, or Tabte* 
Books, or wlien by some obstacle we are debav* 
red the free use of them. This consisteth of two 
operations, Reposition and Deposition* 

^ Reposition is the nsanner ofchargmg Jlfi^ 
mory with Note- worthy things; herein it is not 
to be expected that each particular word of every 
sentence be retained ; but oneiy, th<it the general 
sence be fastei^ed in mind. At all liuie» when a 
man is about to commit any thing in custody to 
his Memory, first let him study to drown ail un- 
necessary thoughts in ofohvicm, that he may per* 
fectly intend the things he is to iearn^ # # # ♦> 
A ready remembrance most- commonly proceed-^ 
eth from right understanding the thing m hand; 
therefore a man must prepare himftelf diligently, 
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and 80 unite the force of bis imagination, that he 
may as it were engrave and imprint occurrent 
things in bis memory. Lead doth facily receive 
impression, because it is tenacious, which Quick* 
silver cannot admit, by reason of its Fluxibility : 
In like manner fleeting inconstant minds continu- 
ally hurried into new & strange cogitations, is far 
from gathering fruit by any thing heard. The 
method of a speech is chiefly to be observed, re- 
garding seriously what is the general subject 
thereof; Secondly, the greater parts, and with 
what Logical Arguments each part is handled ; 
the perfe'ct Method of a speech doth much con- 
duce to remember the whole ; or if the Contex- 
lure thereof be inartificial, imperfect, and unsa- 
tisfactory, comprehending many things forcibly 
applied, rejecting things of a like kind, yet a 
strong. Memory will retain the same by observa- 
tion of the absurdities and rude Artifice of the 
whole. 

" Deposition is when we recollect things com- 
mitted to memory ; and having transcribed or 
transacted them, discharge our memories of them, 
which is alwaJTes to be practised at the first 
opportunity : Things charged in Memory by 
day, are to be deposited at least before sleep, if 
not sooner ; things charged by night, are to be 
deposited immediately after sleep, that the qiind 
be no longer burthened than is convenient, and 
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that things negligently laid up in mind, be not 
forgotten. Writing bein^ the faithfullest Guar- 
dian of Memorandums, If in dis-burthening 
your Memory, something charged happen to be 
forgotten, shut your eyes, that no external obiect 
may divert your mind, and tiy to recadi it by im- 
portunate scrutiny ; which operation may be 
called Revocation, and is an Art that by hetp of 
certain Rules teacheth the investigation of things 
lapsed out of memory. 

" To conclude, Deposition, or discharging 
things committed to mind, is not unlike expung- 
ing writing out of Table-Books: If therefore 
there be any Art of Oblivion (as some affirm) it 
may be properly referred hither. So much io 
general ; now to explicate the particular species 
thereof." 

The second chapter treats of * remembring by 
certain verses purposely born in mind,' the third 
' of remembering by extempore verses,' and the 
fourth ' of exonerating things charged on memo- 
ry ex tempore.' The manner of remembering 
by verses already composed, says Mr. Willis, is 
when a man doth excogitate or retain remarkable 
things by repetition of verses provided to that 
purpose. Suppose an attorney, be to wait upon 
Judges riding the Circuits from one County to 
another, it may be worth his labour to repeat 
these verses at leaving his lodging, lest he forget 
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«oiiie neeMHUfy tbingi ubich we nmy ima^aut 
feraaerly fnnned by him lo this enci. 

SMljpeUtmiy calami, ftr n rngra p hiumq ; UbeUig 

Sic cNfUe^ giaiUm, cuMfot^ pn^tf^ M$r$m^ 
MummmBy tmdunumq: moailUh itOMla^fitdl/m 
Fascim cnraUaf cmralta, dadj/lotkece, ■ 

Tbeae useful hexameters are thus done ini^ 
Em^iih, by the worthy Mr. Sowerifby. 

Pen-knife, Qnills, Ink-horn, Book, Paper, Table-Books^ 

Copt ; Take 
Wm9 Soal ao4 ^Iwew, flwoi4, l^v^ «i4 Daggor, safe 

Pnrse^ handkerchief, ShirUt Kin^^ Coat, and for yovr 

own sake, 
CkMiriM, Garters, Stocklas, Gloves. 

The following memorial verses for a traveller, 
from Fitzhebbbut's Husbandry, will 
form a suitable compamou to those of Mr. 
Willis. They are hexameters^ but were by the 
Printer jumbled into prose, and have been res- 
tored by a correspondent iu U^e mi^ntlbmai»''s 
IdAGAZiNB for October 1767^ vol. xxxvii. 
p« 487. 

Parse, dirk,* cloak, uimlit-cap, kerdiief, slioeinf^ioiii, 
bt|get,t and shoes ^ 

^ * Dirk is a word of tko same yp. X^mycr will not 
scan qnite so welL 
t BiigHy budget 
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Spear, miK bood^ hrtHet, MMlle-«]0tis i|Hif»y luA, wiibf 

horse comb : 
Botw^ MTonr, »wordy Inickler, botnybnttbi gWt«t^ •tfiag^ 

and tby brMcr $ 
Pen, paper, iuk, parchment, red, ifaxy poMA^* ^Mhs, tiMtt* 

remember : 
Pen-knife, comb^ tffimbliB^ needle^ thread, poin^ ksC tli*t 

thy girth break; 
Bodkin, knife, lingd^t gire thy horse meat,: tee he be 

fftonf ed well. 
Make merry, sing a» ^tt eaiMt, Mke lieed t^ tlly gMr, tittf 

thou lose none. 

Having recomtneiKled the carpenter to apf^Iy 
himself to the Muses and register hifr tools m tb« 
day-book of Parna^yus, Mr. Willis introducev 
the following verses- composed by himself. 

Anl quisquid? cujus? cut? ip»? quibua? auxilijs? cur? 
Quomodo ? circa quid 7 qualis ? quantum 7 ex, in et a quo ? 
Quamdiu7 vbi7 quando? quoik§? qit(duplex7 quotetunde9 

These quiddities are tlrt» Irranslated by Mr* 
Sowersby for the benefit of the English reader^ 
and more particularly for the ladies, whose natu- 
ral curiosity might weH be excited by so formid- 
able a list of quaeres. 
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* PoMM, peiinmed ^ash'-balls, ftmaniwt, 
t luingtX^ an wik 
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If? whio? what? whose? to what? whether? why? about 

what? 
How? what fashion ? how mach ? by, of, in, and from what ? 
How long? how often ? how maaifold ?. whence «ame that? 
Where, when, how many ? ' 

"These Verses (craving the Readers pardo'a 
for the ruggedness) contain twenty two Questions 
of excellent use to invent, retain, as also to recall 
to niinde things of great concernment and worthy 

memory in urgent affairs. 

* * # # 

The most curious and interesting part of these 
'^ drainings out of the pure fountains of art and 
nature," is to be found in the third book ; a large 
proportion of which we have reprinted. 



u 



CHAP. I. 

Repositories. 



" The Art of Memory, 'which we now treat 
0f consisteth of Ideas, and places, wherein wt 
will first handle the Reposition of Idea's, and 
afterward their Deposition. 

*' Reposition of Idea's is, when things to bt 
remembred, are charged upon Memory by Idea's, 
disposed in certain places of a Repository ; but 
before I discend to the manner of Reposition, it 
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IB necessary for better &L^WRm.inmfUPSp6tk of Me-^ 

positoties, Phces, and Idea's in ifiiilftiet ckaplei^ 

^^ A Repository is an imagiiittry fflbrick^ Imi*' 

cied Arlkficiaiiy, btiih of bewen stoney in form c4 

a lAea^ery the fernr whereof foUoweth ^ MppcM" 

tbe Edifice (6' be twelve yards in length vritbin 

the Willis, in breadth six yards^ aAd m height sevear 

yards^ the roof thereof flat^ leaded abolpe> and 

pargetted underneath^ lyi«^ wbeUy epeiv te^ view/ 

without any wall on that side supposed ne»t Q^ : 

Let there be imagined a Sts^e ef scKootb gmy 

Marble^ even and variegated widl dt pafrty coiodf- 

ed border^ which Stage is to be extended over 

the whole length and breadth of the buildings 

and raised a yard high above the Level of the 

ground on which thp said Edifice is erected : Let 

all the walls, that is, die opposite wall, & two 

ends be wainscotted with Cypresse boards^ so 

artificially plained and glewed, that the joynts be 

indiscernabie ; suppose also a Groove or Gutter 

cut in the middle of the Marble Stage, three 

inches broad^ extended from the opposite wall'to 

the hither side of the Stage, whereby it is exactly 

divided into two equal parts, and that upon the 

further end of the said Groove, there is erreared 

a Column, a foot and half thick, arising up to 

the Roof of the building, almost touching the 

opposite wall, and deviding it into two equal 

parts, as the Groove divideth the Stage; so that 

z3 
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by the Groove, and the Pillar, the wrhole JRepo- 
sitory is parted in twain, and consisteth of two 
Rooms, siding each other, each of them being 
six yards long, six yards broad, and -six yards 
high. For the better understanding this inven- 
tion, I have caused a Type of the Repository to 
be here delineated, the explanation whereof im- 
mediately foUoweth."* 



* That nothing might be wanting to elucidate this cu- 
rious description, we have given a fac>siBiile of the original 
wood-cut. See next page. 
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'' The letters, a, 6, c, d, shew the length of th« 
edifice^ a, c, ft, e2, the height, a, e, b,/, the 
height of the ^age, gf if k, k^ are bouiukrie» of 
the opposite watt^ e, c, i, g, the side wafi aj^ni 
the left hancli A, &, d^fy the side wall of the fight 
band, c, /, m^ if design the jRoo/*, g^ i, n, p, die 
opposite waif «f the first R 'Om, e, g, o, p, the 
Mtage of ike firsi Romny r, q, k, h, the opposife 
wau of the accond room, s, r, h, f, the f/irgtf ef 
the second room, /i, o, the pdlar dividiiig the 
opposite waff, o,p, the groove wrought info the 
ttage. 

'* A Repository according to this fashion, ia to 
be represented before the eyes of our minde, 
wheresoever we are, as. oft as we intend to prac- 
tise this Art ; supposing ourselves to stand about 
two yarda cBstant, against the midst tbereof» 



GHAP. 11. 

" Of Places. 

*' A Place {m^ to our consideration) is an 9ft 
space in a R ep 3ii9ry, . desig n ed for y e c e pl i<n» 4f 
ideas. 

*^ There are onely two places in every reposi- 
tory of equal form and magnitude, tliat is the 
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two rooms of each repository determinated as 
aforesaid by the pillar and groove. 

*^ That place is said to be the former, ii?hich 
is on the right hand of the repository, that 
which is •n the left hand, the latter ; that part 
of the repository is said to be on tht right hand, 
which is opposite to the left hand of a man 
standing against the middle of the repository^ 
that on the left hand which is opposite to the 
right. 

" Thus in the scheme exhibited in the former 
chapter, the letters g, t, n, o, demonstrate the 
opposite wall of the right hand part, or first 
place or room of the repository , and the letters, 
^9 Sf ^> P> ^^^ stage thereof; so r, q, k, A, are 
indices of the opposite wall of the left hand part, 
or second place or room of the repository, and 
s, r, h,f, the stage of the same. 



CHAP. III. 

" Of Idea's in general. 

"An idea is a visible representation of 
things to be remembred, fhimed by a strong 
imagination, by help whereof the minde by re- 
flexion calleth to memory, together with the idea, 
the thing represented. Idea's are to be vested 
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with ffceir proper ctrcomstances, aecorditig 9B 
their natures require^ for like a9 writingit the 
fairer they are, are mare facilly read ; so tdea\ 
the more aptly tbey are conceWed, according to 
the exigency of their nature, are more apeedily 
recalled to minde; and also consequently the 
things by them signified. Motion is to be attri* 
bated to ida^s of moveable things; qmei to 
idem of quiet thii^s, and good or evil savours, 
to ideas representing things so qualified* Exam- 
ples of mo?eabk idea*s, are artificers at work in 
their shops, women dauncing, trees sbaketi by 
the wind, water running from cocksy and such 
like. Ideals of quiet things, are henns laying in 
their nests, thieves lurking under bushes. &c. 
Ideals to which sound is ascribed, are a lion roar-^ 
ing, a bell ringing, whistling, murmure of trecs> 
a quirister singing, a huntsman hollowing, &c. 
Moreover, if perfume, burning in a chafing-dish, 
be used for an idea, a sweet and pleasant odour 
must be attributed thereto, on the contrary to 
vaults under ground, a filthy, unwholesome stink, 
is to be assigned ; so idea's of merry men, require 
cheerfulness of countenance, of sick men, pale-* 
ness and sadnesse. After this manner idea*s of 
edifices, machines, and all artificial things whatso- 
ever, ought to be signalised ; proportion of form, 
and splendour of colours, must be attributed to 
^ctures, grace ami livelinesse of letters, to 
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0lniiMgt, gloiy and exeeliencj of zporkmamkip, 
to efigraving$; finally^ ever}' idea must have 
fuch tilustration at may render it moat Bolaible 
and cotispiciUHif , mud aeeoi {NTMicifmlly «oherettt 
to its nature* 

** But before I prooeed furtlier, it is expedient 
to take into consideration, the common affection 
of ideas, their species shall sncceed after, in a 

more proper place. 
The common qfections of idea's are three : 

quamiiif, pastiian, and cohur. 



CHAP. IV. 

'^ 0/ the Quant itie of IdeaV 

'^ Ak idea in respect of quant it ^^ is either 
equals greaier, or lesser then the thing repre« 
•ented. 

^' An equal idea ia, when the thing repre* 
sented, is bestowed in a place of the repository^ 
in its proper and due magnitude, as being neither 
too great to be contained therein, nor so smalt it 
cannot be discerned by one standaig before the 
repository; such are chairs^ pictures^ tables^ 
beds, heaps ofstone^ piles ofwood^ two eombcH 
tants in a single duel, and the like. 

** An augmented, or greater idea, is when the 
%ii% to be remembered, is increased to a middr 
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tude, that it niay be better viewed at a distance, 
which else being small, would not fall under 
cognizance; as if the thing to be deposited in 
the repository, were z penny, a pearl, a grain of 
mustard-seed, or a spider, which are so small> 
that disposed in a room of the repository, they 
escape the sight ' of a man standing before the 
repository: in such cases, instead of one penny, 
imagine a heap of pence new coined ; instead' of 
one pearl, a multitude of pearls ; instead of one 
grain of mustard-seed, fancy certain bushels 
scattered about the stage ; and for one spider^ 
suppose a multitude creeping about the opposite 
wall. 

^^ A contracted or lesser idea is, when the thing 
to be remembered is so great, that it cannot be 
comprehended in its proper natural quantity, 
within such narrow limits of a room of a reposi* 
tory, and is therefore imagined to be pourtrayed 
with elegant lively colours, in a picture fixed to 
the opposite wall. Thus space of places how 
far soever distant, and all great things, may be 
facilely represented in a picture : as if the thing 
to be remembered were a battel, a triumphant 
spectacle, hunting or hawking through woods 
and groves, a naval conflict, large territories, 
castles, a mountain, or church, 8cc. whose idea's 
cannot be contained in the memorial places, un- 
less contracted, and aptly and artificially com* 
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prized in a picture^ couceited by imagination 
hanging against the •pposite wall^ that so it mij 
be fully comprehended. 



CHAP. V. 

'^ Of the Position •f Idea's* 

'' Let the position of every idea be such as in 
vulgar use doth most commonly appertain to the 
thing signified ; let the idedz of things usually 
banged against a wall, be so disposed in the re« 
ji6ntory, as musical instruments, arms, looking, 
glasses, pictures, brushes, written tables, 8cc. 
Such things as are customarily fastened to, or in 
a wall, imagine them accommodated in the re- 
pository in like manner, as title-pages of books 
pasted against the pillar, proclamations, or 
printed pages nailed to the wall, funeral^stream- 
ers, or pendants, in the higher part of the oppo- 
site wall, as you see in churches : such things as 
are commonly set upon shelves, fancy them so 
placed in the repository ; as vessels of gold, sil- 
ver, glasses, books, mercery wares, &c. Such 
things as are usually placed on a table, conceive 
them so marshalled in the repository, as victuals, 
sums of money, table-boards, &c. such things 
as lye, or are any ways situate on ground, must 

AA 
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h» ao pkced in die r^sHoryf as heaps of iwlieat^ 
a cradle, chest, table, living offeateu^ whedMr 
standing, sitting, or Ijing, &c. Such tkiogs as 
are frequently under ground, are to be supposed 
under the marble-stage ; for though they escape 
the eye of a man standing before the repository, 
yet they cannot be concealed from the eyes of his 
mind, \vhich are only exercised in this matter; 
of this sort are graves, wells, wine-cellars, ipet- 
taline-mines, subterranean passages, through 
which streams have their course, as blood in tbe 
veins, &c. Like method is to be observed iji 
site and position of all other things. 



CHAP. VT. 
*^ Of the Colotirs of R^posilorito and Idea's^ 

'^ Here you are to be admonishedj that 
ddiough every repository is supposed to be unir 
form in building ; yet they are distinguished from 
one another by the pillar iu the middle of every 
repository, which must be imagined of several 
colours ; as if you use ten, that which you dosign 
for the first, must be conceived to have a golden 
pillar ; the second a pillar of silver ; the third 
of black stone ; tlie fourth of blew atone ; the 
fifth of red stone ; the sixth of yellow stone ; the 



seveBth of greeti stone ; the eigMi of ^rplti 
stone^ the nmth of wHke stotie, the tetlft of ei<* 
namon colour. Now for diBtkietion sake, gold 
is called the coldur of the first repository; silver 
the colour of the second repontory; black of 
the third repodtdry ; ^tid so successively as be- 
fore. If you ttse more than tett repositories, yott 
must repeat the same colours over again, as be- 
fore ; 80 that the eleventh is imagined to have a 
golden pillar, the twelfth a silver pillar, the thir- 
teenth a black pill^, the fourteenth a blew pil- 
lar^ and so the rest in order. After the sam6 
manner every idm must be cbticeived cloathed^ 
adorned, or some way illustrated with the pro- 
per colour of the repository ^ wherein it is ima- 
gined to be placed. Take an example or two 
iot better explanation: suppose a saylor in a 
canvase suit be retetined for an idea in the first 
repository y I represent him standiiig there with 
a golden chain over his shoulder like a belt ; if 
in the second, imagine he weareth a silver cham 
about his neck, with a whistle fastened thereto : 
if in the third, that he liath black boots on hter 
legs : if in the fourth, that be hath a blew skarf 
on his arm, tyed in a ^ose-riot : if in the fifth, 
that he wears a Red Monmouth Cap on hii 
head : if in the sixth, that he swaggereth with ^ 
yellow feather in his cap : if in the ^venth, thalf 
he hath a green silk garter on his right leg : if in 
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the eighth^ that bis canvase coat is imbellished 
with a border of purple velvet : if in the ninth, 
that his neck is beautified with a very white 
orient pearl ; if in the tenth, that he hath a pair 
of cinnamon coloured breeches. 
. ^' Howbeit, if the idea of its own nature be any 
ways related to the colour of its repository^ 
whereby it may be presently understood to have 
the colour thereof, it will need no other attribu* 
tion : for example, if a mayor of a city, (who in 
regard of Vi^ office is dignified with a purple 
gown, and gold chain) be placed as an idea in the 
first or fift repository f there will be no need of 
attribution of colour, because the golden chain 
doth manifestly represent the colour of the first 
repository y the purple gown of the colour of the 
fift. In like sort, if a black bull be placed as aa 
idea in either room of the first repository^ his 
horns must be conceived gilded with gold ; if in 
the second, with silver ; if in the third, blac^k, 
being the proper colour of that repository j ex- 
cludeth any other addition : if in the fourth, let 
him be decked with a chaplet of the blew flowers ; 
if in the fift, with a garland of red roses, &c. 
So a picture imagined to be painted on the op- 
posite wall of the first repository, must be illus- 
trated with gold in some convenient place; if in 
the opposite wall of the second repository, with 
silver; of the third, with black, &c 
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"This attribution <!>f a teposiforUi ctAtiit, h^ 
ratrvelldus use, both iKy k^(>f) it* mifid the idea'9 
themselves^ as also their brdet ; hereby tli* tAimd 
re- perusing ideas formerly besfdw^d, hitfi al- 
wayes some ccrtaiinty to gtfide rtself, and r*c^l^ 
lect any idea at present latent ; becattee it's un*^ 
questionable, that the missing idea is either 
\vho!ly, or at least in part, illustrated with the 
proper colour of its repository. 

" Moreover, in attributing a repositories colour 
to an idea, (of it self not partaking thereof) you 
must be careful that the colour of the repository 
be aecomniodated ^ the most eminent part of 
the idea, or as near as may be : if the history of 
the ppophet Jonah thrown* into the sea by mari- 
ners, be used ai ah rdea, it miist be represented 
in a picture according to the tMrd chap^r pre* 
ceding ; in which, though the whale, sea, Mip^ 
and land are to be pourtrayed, yet die effigies of 
Jonah himself is the most remarkable part of the 
picture, because Jonah is of tlie l^istory th)dre 
painted': if therefore this stbry be to be deposited 
in the first repository f let the border of his govra 
be supposed' of gold ; if itv the second, of silver ; 
if in the third, let the g^wn be fancied black ; if 
in the fourth, blew. See. sothe top of dhea]^ of 
wheat is the most conspicuous' pait ; therefore 
if a heap of wheat be placed in the ikist repogi'* 
tory, imagine a golden streamer two foot lofig^ 

A A S 
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fixed in the top of the heap ; if in the second 
repository f let the streamer be silver ; if in the 
thirdy black ; if in the foarth^ blew^ &c. 

^' Thus much may suffice for common affec- 
tions of ideals, in quantity, position, and colour ; 
their species follow. 



CHAP. VII. 
" Of Direct Idea's. 

^ ^' An idea is simple or compound : a simple 
idea is uniform, and is fourfold, direct, relative, 
fictitious, and written. 

*^ A direct idea is ^i^hen a visible thing, or con- 
ceived under a visible form, is bestowed in the 
repository, according to the same form, under 
which it is naturally apprehended : so a goat is 
the direct idea of a goat; a rhinocerot of a 
rhinocerot ; a peacock, of a peacock ; a dove of 
a dove. Thus a majestical man adorned widi a 
scepter, imperial diadem and robe, is the idea 
of a king : a person arrayed in academical habit, 
of a schollar; an ancient woman in mourning 
weeds, weeping and wiping her face with an 
handkerchief, of a widow : a virgin apparelled 
like a nun, of a nun : a satyr, as the poets de- 
scribe them, of a satyr: so a temple is the direct 
;dea of a temple, a book of a booke, a bed of a 
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bed, a sheath of a sheath, an image of an image^ 
a picture of a picture, an epistle of an epistle, a 
bond sealed, of a bond : so good angels and spi* 
rits, though they be incorporeal and invisible, 
(seeing they are commonly conceived under visi- 
ble forms) may be reposited as the other. To 
conclude, the minde of man doth naturally and 
immediately present direct idea's of all visible 
things, or such as are conceived under a visible 
form, that it is in vain to excogitate any, but ra- 
ther use those that offer themselves. If a man 
hears the relation of a naval battel, doth not he 
presently seem to behold tlie sea, ships, smoke 
of great ordnance, and otiier things obvious in 
such matters. If speech be made of mustering 
an army, doth not the hearer form in his minde 
the effigies of the field, replenished with soulders 
marching in military postures. No precept in 
this kind is delivered, which nature it self hath 
not dictated ; but onely to imprint these idea's 
more deeply in n^enory, we bestow them me- 
thodically in some place, lest otherwise they be 
forgotten through light apprehension. To ex- 
plain this more evidently, I will^se an ex- 
ample. 

'' Jin Example of remembring a History. 

" Diogenes the Cynick entering Plato's hall, 
when he saw the table covered with a rich car-^ 
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pet, the shelves gti^cring witii silver, gitt eups, 
vessel 9, and other sumptaous furniture^ laid hold 
of the carpet with all bis mighty threw it to the 
ground, and trod theieoo with his feet, sajing, 
/ tread upon Plafci^'* pride : to whom Plato re- 
plied. But with greater pride, 

" The idea of this story i» iiot so great, bat that 
it may admit repcisition in its equal quantity : 
therefore I suppose iiv the place of the repository 
where it isr to be beslewed, thatf there is a table 
covered with a rich carpet, which a sordid fellow 
ii» beggarly rai ment^ throws on the ground , a grave 
inask clothed iti honest soijer apparel looking on. 
The atttibtttion of the colour of the repository is 
not to be fopgotten : if therefore it be the first 
repository \n which this idea is to be placed, I 
imagine the carpet to be imbelKshed with a fringe 
o» border of goJd : if in the second^, of silver : if 
ia die third^ of black : if in tl>6 fourth, of blew, 
and SQ forth in tiie rest. 

^* jin example of a Sentence to be remembred^ 
the subject being visibfe. 

. *^ An ant is a small insect, the coldest and dryest 
of all creatures, and therefore the wisest; for 
cold and dry da chiefly contribute to wisdom. 
The idea of this sentence ought to be augment- 
ed ; for the magnitude of an ant is so ioconsi* 
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flerable, that being bestowed in a memorial 
place, it escapeth sight : therefore I suppose an 
ant-heap in the middle stage of the memorial- 
place, seeming almost black with antSy swarm- 
ing hither and thither ; as for assignation of co» 
lour if this idea be placed in the third Repository^ 
the colour of the Repository, is sufficiently noted 
by the blackness of the ants ; if in the seventh, 
by the greenness of the an^-hill ; so that there 
needeth no addition of colour, if placed in the 
third or seventh Repository: But if it|be designed 
to the first Repository, let a triangular golden 
streamer be supposed fixed in the an^-hill, a foot 
high ; if in the second, a silver streamer ; if in 
the fourth, a streamer of blew silk ; if in the 
fifth, of red ; if in the sixt, of yellow ; if in the 
eighth, of purple ; if in the ninth, of white ; if 
in the tenth, of cinnamon colour. 

'' All Histories, Actions, Fables, common 
Affairs ; all visible things, or conceived under a 
visible form ; finally. All sentences whose subject 
is visible, may be disposed in Repositories by Di- 
rect Ideas, in equal, augmented or contracted 
quantity." 

Ch&p. viii. and ix. treat of relative and ficti- 
tious ideas^ Chap. x. of written Ideas, and chap, 
xi. of compound Ideas. 

In chap. xii. Mr. Willis gives the following 
rules for the ' choice of ideas.' 
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^^ Rule 1. All Histories, Actions, Fables, 
Apologies, common businesses, visible things, or 
cdBoeived under a visible form, dl senteliees 
wliose subject or matter is visible, and M'ithout 
aay dependent^ written illustration, ought to be 
laid tip in die Repositories by a Direct Idea, in 
<|iianlaty eij^al, augmented or contracted. Cap. 1 .. 

^' Rult 2. . All Histories, Actions, Fabl^^, 
Apologies^ Morals and Similyes, remarkable for 
some coherent Verses or Writings, as all Epi- 
grams^ Epitaphs, Anagrams and Impresses are 
generally to be expressed by a compound Idea, 
eonsisting of a Direct and Scriptile. Cap. 52. 

'' Rule?. All Emblems and Sentences illus- 
trated by some notable Example, or expressed 
Hyeroglyphically, are to be bestowed in Repo- 
sitories by a compound Idea, consisting of a 
Relative and Scriptile, Cap. 3. 

" Rule 4. All Characters, single Letters, 
Baked Numbers, Calculations of Nativities, Cos- 
mographieai descriptions and citations^ are to be 
always disposed in Repositories by a Scriptile 
Idea. 

'* Rule 5. Ail single words signifying no vi- 
sible thing, whose Idea either relative, fictitious, 
or compound of fictitious and scriptile, doth pre- 
sently occur, is to be so placed in the Repository, 
either relatively, fictitiously, or cornpoundly : If 
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110 such Idea occur, then k is to be repfesenteil 
by a Scnptile Idea. 

'^ Rule 6. All Phrases and Sentences 100x7 
pressibk by a Direct Idea, nay be conserved by 
a Relative Idea, or compounded of a Relative 
and Scriptile, if any present itself eonunodiotif- 
ly, or if no such offer itself quickly, 1^ a Scrip* 
tile Idea." 

In chap. xiii. the following rules are given for 
' reposing IdeasJ 

'^ Rule J. Every Idea is to be placed in its 
order, viz* that which first occurreth in the first 
place ; the second in the second place of the first 
Repository ; the third in the first, the fourth in 
the second place of the second Repository ; fift 
in the first, the ^xt in the second place of die 
third Repository ; the like method is to be used 
in all the Repositories^ till ail the Idea's be 
placed. 

^' Rule 2. Due quantity, convenient 8ite> co» 
lour of the Repository, and peculiar attributes, 
are to be imposed on each Idea, and very eare- 
fully minded. 

'^ Rule 3. After you have rightly disposed the 
first Idea of any Repository, note it very diligenl- 
ly with the eye of your mind, as if it really stood 
tiiere, observing its kind, subject, quantity, site, 
attribution of the J^epositories colour, and otbear 
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such like peculiar attributes^ if it have any. For 
example, whether the Idea deposited in' the first 
place of any Repository (as to the kind) be di- 
rect ; as to the subject, concerning a man ; io 
respect of quantity, equal; in regard of sight, 
plated on the ground ; and as to peculiar attri- 
butes, whether moving or yielding a sound ; go 
over all these things in your mind, saying, The 
Idea which I have here bestowed, is Direct, of a 
man, equal, placed on the ground, moving and 
yeilding a sound : For by such considerations an 
Idea is more firmly graven in memory. 

'' Rule 4. After you have fitly disposed the 
second Idea of any Repository, you must exco- 
gitate some apt relation thereof t* the former, in 
respect of likeness or unlikeness of site, likeness 
or unlikeness of subject ; or else in regard of the 
action of the latter Idea referred to the former ; 
you can pitch upon no Idea which may not be 
related to the former by one of these five wayes, 
which shall plainly appear by example : if both 
Ideas of one Repository, precedent and subse- 
quent, be fixed to the wall, placed on a table, 
the ground, or under ground, ^c. they agree in 
site: But if one be fastened to the Wall, the 
other placed on a Table, on the ground or under 
ground, they are unlike in sitej When the sub- 
ject of both Ideals is Justice, Sin, a Man, War, 
or Sleep, S^c. they agree in subject ; but when 
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the subject of one Idea is Jufttice, of the other 
Drui^kenness, the one of a .man^ the other of a 
stone, or any other opposite thing, they disagree 
in subject. Take an example of transferring the 
action of a latter Idea to a former : Suppose that 
a man in a Gown, sitting at a Table, and over- 
looking some Books of Accounts, with Counters 
lying ready to compute the total sum, be an Idea 
disposed in the first place of a Repository ; and 
the Idea to be placed in the second room of the 
Repository, be a Farryer giving a Horse a Drench 
with a Horn : In this case, that the action of the 
latter may have some dependance on the former, 
imagine that the Horse (as soon as the drench is 
poured into his mouth) leaps back and disturbed! 
the man in his reckoning, who sits at the Table 
in the first place of the Repository. This mutual 
Relation of Idea's placed in the same Repository, 
is as it were a linking of them together, and doth 
admirably conduce to the remembrance of both. 
'^ Ruh 5. If two or more distinct idea's con- 
cur, whose relation to one another is found so 
near, as if they were combined together; bestow 
them in one same Memorial Place : As if the 
Idea immediately preceding be a Silver Bason 
full of fragrant Water, set upon a joyned Stool, 
and the subsequent Idea be an idle man doing 
nothing ; you may conjoin these two Idea's in 
one^ imagining that this man washeth his hands 

BB 
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in that odiferous watery so if the former Idea 
be two Virgins talking together, the latter a Skein 
of Green Silk, to joij) these two Ideas by a pro« 
per connexion^ you may fancy that one of the 
Virgins holdeth the Skein upon her wrists, whitest 
the other windeth it off her hands into a bottom. 
In like manner if the Antecedent Idea be Scrip- 
tile, and the Consequent likewise Scriptile, if so 
be you allow space enough in the Table, the lat- 
ter may be subscribed \mder the former in a 
convenient distance from one another. Thus 
three Scriptile Ideas concurring together, if they 
be not too large for one Table, may be supposed 
written therein ; the first in the highest place, the 
second in the middle, the third in the lowest, al- 
lowing nevertheless a fit distance. But alwayes 
when you comprize two or three Ideas in one 
place, you must remember carefully, that so 
many Ideas were constituted in such a place. 

** Rule 6. When you have laid up any Idea in 

> -^ 

its Place (whether it be in the first or second 
Room of the Repository) peruse all the foregoing 
Idea's in their order, if you have time, that they 
may reside more deeply in Memory, and make 
the stronger impression in minde. For as a 
School-boy by often reading over his lesson, 
learneth it by heart, so the more frequently you 
peruse Ideals, the more firmly you will retain 
^hem. 
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** Rule 7. Lastly, have a care not to load 
your Memory with a more numerous multitude 
of Ideals than is fit, for as it is unwholesome to 
burthen the stomach above its strength, so also to 
overwhelm the Memory with multiplicity of 
Idea's, doth lead into great confusion. Tem- 
perate men admit only so much meat as tliey 
think they can well concoct ; so do you only 
commit such things to Memory, as you trust 
faithfully to remember ; for it is better firmly to 
retain a few remarkablef things, than many of 
mean base nature. 

In chap. xiv. which treats ^' of the practice of 
the Art of Memory,'- we have the following 

'* Examples of ordinary business. 

'^ I. Suppose (as taking it for granted) you 
were to go to some great Market Town, it con- 
cerns not our purpose whether the place b^known, 
or unknown, and intend in the first place to en- 
quire the price of Seed Bar lie : imagine then in 
the first Place of the first Repqsitorie (that is the 
part on the right hand) you see a man measuring 
Barlie out of a Sack into a Bushel, with a com- 
pany of men standing about him, as is the usual 
manner in Markets, not forgetting to fancy the 
Bushell handles to be Gold, that so the Idea in 
some part may be related to the Repository in 
colour, as is required in the sixth Chapter : 
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** II« Moreover^ That in the same Town liv- 
eih a Labourer whom you know, and must en- 
quire out to work in your Hay-harcett ; fancy 
him to stand in the second place (on the left hand) 
of the first Repository ^ sharpening his Golden 
Scythe on a whetstorte, as it were preparii^ for 
sach Uu5«tical imployment : I say Golden S4ythe, 
that it may participate of the colour of the Repo^ 
niory ; this Idea agreeth with the former in sight 
and subject, for both Ideas of this Repotitory 
are of men, and placed on the ground. 

'Mil. A white after yon call to minde some ' 
Aromattcal Spices ^ou are to buy : To remem- 
her which, fancy the second place of the second 
Repositorie conyerted into a Grocers Shop, the 
opposite wall garnished with Nests of Boxes full 
of several Spices, with Titles writ upon the 
Boxes, after the usual mode; two foot on this 
side the wall, let there stand a Counter, the Wares 
exposed thereon you are to buy : as if the first 
thing you nominate to buy be Pepper, let a Sil* 
•er box full of Pepper stand upon the further 
end of the Counter ; if the second thing design* 
ed be Nutmegs, place a loose bagge of Silver 
gilt Nutmegs in the middle of the Counter ; if 
the third be Sugar, set a Sugar loafe on the hi- 
ther end of the Counter, with a Silver string 
tyed about the top, that it may in some part bear 
the colour of the Repositories In this case you 
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must remember that three Ideals were bestowed 
in one Place, whose coherence with the Idea in 
the other Repository/, is taken from their unlike- 
nesse of site ; for that Idea was heaped on the 
ground^ these three are placed upon a Counter. 

" IV. Your next incident business is to re- 
member to speak with a Counsellour of the same 
town (a man of a very great repute and credit for 
knowledge in the Law) about a friends sute de- 
pending in Chancery : Imagine that Counsellour 
in a Lawyers Gown, sitting in a Chair, overlook- 
ing some writings, in the first Place of the third 
Repository : seeing his Gown is black, you need 
no other attribution of colour of the Repository. 

'* V. If another new * occasion present it self 
to minde, as that you are to buy a piece of 
Black Velvet of a Mercer in that town ; the se- 
cond Place of the third Repository must be 
transformed into a Mercers shop, a piece of 
Black Velvet neatly laid in folds of equal length, 
lying on the Counter, which. doth in like manner 
as well denote the Repositories colour, as the 
Gown of the Counsellor sitting in the former 
Place ; whence also is deduced a manifest ref- 
lation to the precedent Idea, the Lawyers Gowrt 
supposed to be lined with Velvet. 
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CHAP. XV. 
Of Dictation and Separition. 



u 



^' Moreover, the practical part of this Art 
18 perspicuously seen io the Exercises of Dictate 
ing and Repetition. 

** The use of Dictating is, when a person is 
to dictate to several Scribes or Secretaries, what 
every jone must write, so as to direct and exercbe 
them all at once, which is frequently incumbent 
upon Princes and Generals of Armies in peril- 
lous times : In such cases there must be assigned 
a peculiar Repository to every Scribe, wherein 
the affairs and sentences.by him to be dispatched, 
must be reposited in order ; that is, the first Re- 
pository to the first Scribe, the second Repository 
to the second, the third to the third, the fourth 
to the fourth, and so forth if there be more : All 
Idea's of things to be dispatched by the first 
Secretary, must have some attribution of Gold 
appertaining to them ; all Idea's of the second 
Repository, something of silver; of the third, 
something of black, of the fourth, blew, 8^c. In 
this case also it is permitted to place two, three, 
or more Idea's if it be necessary, in one place of 
a Repository : All businesses and sentences being 
thus reposited in order, & faithfully digested be- 
fore in mind, it is no diflicult matter by the first 
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Idea of tbe first Repository^ to dictate to the first 
Scribe what he must write first; by tlie first Idea 
of the second Repository! to tell the second 
Scribe what he shall write ; by the first Idea of 
the third Repository, to inform the third ; and in 
like manner all the rest in their order. Again, 
by the second Idea of each Repository, the se* 
coud sentence is facilely delivered to each Scribe : 
By the third, every Scribes third business ; by 
the fourth Idea their fourth, and so forward in 
the residue. This is the Exercise, which by 
some is called the Art of Dictating. 

'^ Repetition is when a man repeateth sen- 
tences spoken by several persons, so as to return 
each persons sentence in order as it was deliver- 
ed ; as if six, seven, or more friends sitting toge* 
ther (to experience your happy memory) do every 
one in order speak some sentence, to have them 
repeated again, after the same or a retrogade 
manner, which way they please ; dispose the 
Idea's of your first friends sentences iii the first 
Repository ; of your second friend in the secood 
Repository ; of your third friend in the third, and 
so forward in the rest. All which being rightly 
disposed, you may with little trouble restore to 
every friend his saying, either in the same order 
as they were spoken, or in a retrogade or invert* 
ed order. 

*^ 1 have not thought expedient to illustrate 
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these with Examples, because I think them suifi- 
ciently explained by what hath been already said ; 
as also, that this Exercise of Dictating and Re- 
peating have little or no use, but vain ostentation ; 
though I have inserted them here, it was not 
done as necessary, but because the knowledge of 
them did nor seem superfluous for such as are 
learned of this Art. 



CHAP. XVI. 

" Ofirres^ular Reposition. 

"I HAVE thought good to annex a few words 
of irregular Reposition, which is onely one Rule, 
that is, a real Repository may be sometimes sub- 
stituted instead of a feigned, which irregularity is 
admitted upon a double occasion. 

" First, A thing itself being at hand, may be 
fitly used instead of its proper Idea : As if a man 
sitting in his Study, light on some Book whose 
sheets are transplaced, which he intendeth when 
he goes forth of his Study, to send to a Book- 
binder to be amended : That Book is to be cast 
at the threshold of the Study, that the sight there- 
of may admonish him departing, to get it bound : 
So also if Ink be wanting, an Ink-Glass or Bottle 
may be set by the Book. 

" Secondly, When a man must exonerate one 
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or more Idea's, as soon as he hath reposited 
them ; as when sometliing offers it self to a mans 
mind^ talking to a powerful or rich man, which 
he judgeth convenient to be cpmmunicated to 
him with the first opportunity, let him speedily 
reposite the Idea of that thing in the same house, 
field, plain, or wheresoever he then is, in some 
certain place conversant before his eyes, that he 
may be always put in mind to propound the 
flame when occasion serves : As if he.tbink to do 
some friendly office for a person absent, by pre- 
ferring some business of his to the rich man ; let 
him imagine that Friend always obvious in some 
determinate place in sight, not suffering the ob^ 
ject to slip out of view, till he have curteously 
performed his officious enterprise. Or if there 
intervene some thought of buying fewel, whereof 
the rich man hath great plenty, let him suppose 
a great quantity of Wood piled up in some place 
not distant out of sight : This is all 1 have to say 
©f irregular Reposition. 



CHAP. XVI I. 

" Of depositing Ideals. 

''Having spoken copiously of repositing 
Idea's, now I will conclude with Depositing them. 
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" Deposition of Idea's is, when things charged 
upon Memory by Idea's, are recalled, and the 
mind exonerated of them, the Memorial Places 
after such Deposition, being left empty, and 
prepared to receive new Idea's, Now in this 
case, if it happen at any time that an Idea negli- 
gently reposited, is lost or forgotten, when it 
should he deposited, the recovery thereof must 
be endeavoured by these ensuing considerations. 

" First, This is always assuredly known, cvcrj 
lost idea did bear the colour of his Repository, 
either in whole or part ; therefore the first thing 
to be inquired is, in what respect the colour of 
the Repository did agree with the Idea sought ; 
by this sole consideration, forgotten Idea's are oft 
discovered. 

^' The Idea being not discovered thus, make 
diligent iudagation for its relation to the Idea 
placed in the same Repository, in regard of site, 
subject or action. Cap. 14. Rule 4. One Idea 
of a Repository being known^ doth easily call the 
other to mind, by mutual dependance whereby 
they were connexed together, unless there did 
precede very negligent Reposition. 

'* If still you are disappointed, happily you 
may find it out by repetition of such things as are 
especially remarkable in laying up Idea's, of 
which I have spoken in the 15. Chapter. That 
is by enquiring whether the latent Idea's was 
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THrect, 
Relative^ 

In respect of kind, If^*'^'' 

Compound, 
^Double, treble, 8f€. 

Of God, 
Of Christ, 

Of Men, 
fif Animals. 

r Equal, 
In respect of quantity, < Augmented, 

KContraeted, 






Under ground. 
Upon ground. 
In respect of site, -i Upon a Table, 

A Upon a Shelf, 
y^Against a wall* 

/* Moving, 
In respect of attribu- \ Quiet^ 

tion, J Giving a sound. 

Yielding a smeL 
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'^ All Idea is oft reeovered by discussing theie 
few questions ia a mans thoughts, 

'^ if it be certain the forgot Idea was Scriptile, 
but the inscription is in oblivion, the first inquiry 
must be, whether it were a single word, proof, 
phrase, or sentence of one or more clauses ; a 
single word, proof, oir principal word of a sen- 
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tetice, may be regained by applying each Letter 
of the Alphabet in the same manner as is pre- 
scribed in the second Rule of Poetical Revoca- 
tion» in the second Book, Cap. 3. till you have 
obtained the first Letter ; the other Letters may 
be found by transcendencies and gilded Vowels ; 
the chief Word being obtained^ the rest come 
easily to mind. 

'* If you cannot yet discover the Idea, have re- 
course to the third and fourth Rules of Poetical 
Revocation, 2. Book. 3 Chap, an Idea being 
revocable in the same maimer. 

'^ Fiually, if it continue irreparable by all 
these ways, let it pass, and be no longer sollici- 
tons in search thereof : For as a Book carelesly 
laid up in a Study, is not many times to be found 
when it is sought, though you remove several 
Volumes; yet afterward comes to hand beyond 
expectation, when another Book is reached that 
stands by it : So it doth oft happen in this busi- 
ness^ though an Idea negligently reposited, can- 
not be found when it is sought, yet at another 
time when a Notion reposited in the cell of Me- 
mory near it, is excited, that also of its own ac- 
cord discovereth it self. 

'^ If a man do prudently follow these Rules of 
recovering latent Ideas, as with Ariadnes thred, * 
he will doubtless wind himself^out of the Laby-^ 
rinth of blind Oblivion, and with admirable 
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facility. recall to mind forgotten smiteiices, awi> 
TBtiished Idea's.** 

A Treatise ^ of cheriskit^ Natur^ Memory ^ 
conekides the volume; in which are considered, 
'M. 0/* such [things] as debititaie Memory. 
18. Of things corroborating Memory^ 3. Ofa^' 
prescript order of life. 4. Of restoring a debi" 
litated Memory. 5. How to discern the tern* 
perament of the Brain. 6. Of Dyet properly 
con'Binient to every temperamefU* J. Of 
Diseases of the Brain.'* 

Among those things which debilitate memory, 
are enumeraeted bad air, particular drinks and 
decoctionS) bad waier, particular sorts of food, 
repletion, too mudi sleep, etc. etc In the list of 
corroboratives are, wholesome air, sweet scents, 
and particular lasa^, among which are, the 
brains of sparrows, bares, conies, etc. ; — herbs, 
bathing the feet in warm decoctions of camomile, 
etc. and ^ exercise in delightful places not sub* 
ject to wind.' The chapter concludes with this 
important admonition : '^ Finally, your apparel 
close JiUed^ walk himrely abroad, ifthemnde 
breathe a gentle gale, otherwise within doors" 

In treating of the " prescript order of life,** 
Mr. Willis, after very properly recommending 
frequent prayer for Divine assistance, in ail our 
undertakings, which be enforces by a reference to 
the Epistle of James, chap. v. ver. Iff, 17^ di- 
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rects the reader to *^ comb his head every da)^, 
backward^ fasting" ^' to abstain from all evacua- 
tion by virtue of Physick except upon necessity'' 
'f to eat twelve Raisons of the Sunne stoned^ 
evefy morning tvithout drink, instead of break- 
fast" '' to let his supper be larger than his dia* 
ner"* '' to observe accustomed hours of eating" 
'^ to refrain from labour after meats" '' to shm 
all the windows at bed-time/' '^ not to sleep under 
the moon-beams/' and '^ not talie out all night 
in the open air.*' The remaining rules are some- 
what more rational : they recommend the morn- 
ing as the best time for study^ — the reading of 

* Mr. Willis seems to have entirel^^ forgotten the antSent 
difticb. 

jBx magna ecma stomachofit maxima peena ;- 
Ut sia nocte lems, si tiki cana brevis. 

A correspondent in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
the year 1787» in answer to Immemoff who had been com** 
jplaining of the weakness of his memory, advises him to 
follow this rale -, '^ Instead of eating suppers^ learn bj 
heart some passages of poetry which please you, the last 
thing before you go to bed, and repeat them the first thing 
in the morning, at six in the spring and autumn, ^\e in 
snnuner, and seven in winter. Study Watts* Logiok, 
and his Improvement of the Mind^ Locke, and Eucliiu 
LfCt me know the effects of tliis regimen, accompanied witb 
plain food and constant exercise, and I will then prescri)>e 
farther if it should be necessary." Gent. Mag, vol lyii^ 
plMrti.p«2S» 
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select authors,— *a devotedness to the studies Mrfaich 
we are pursuing, — a choice of fit companions,— - 
and occasional relaxation. 

The symptoms of cold and hot brains are 
explained at large for the benefit of all those who 
are disposed to read such " phantasies." Under 
the article of '* Dyet" we have the following 
nngular passage. '^ Strong sweet wine, as 
Mmkadine^ Ipocras, drunk temperately, is most 
restorative for old foHcs, and cold and sickly per*' 
sons, more efficaciously gold (made red hot in 
the Jire) quenched therein, doth marvellously 
restore and exhilerate the heart. Concerning 
this matter, Roger Bacon, a famous philosopher 
in his Treatise of old age, hath this story ; jin 
ancient husbandman (saith he) wearyed with 
plowing, and thirsty with his hot labour, drank 
water of a Cytr-on colour, and after he had 
greedily swallowed the same, was changed both 
in complection and strength like one of thirty 
years of age, ^possess'mg more excellent discre^ 
tion, MEMORY and understanding, than ever he 
enjoyed before, from which time he lived eighty 
years in the King's Court. Bacon, who rccit- 
eth this^ thought, that water or liquor received 
its yellow Tincture from Gold, as he there tes- 
tifieth." 

After a long and fruitless search, the only par- 
ticulars Yfhich we have been enabled 'to glean, 



Mpectkig JoBN Willis are,— •Aat Ik wai 
author of the ' Art of Steaograpby/ as edition 
of which was published in 16^8, and that be VM 
a Fellaw of Magdakn College^ Oxford. Of 
Ibk latter circumstance, a commuciicatioia in an 
early volume of the Gentlemanrs Magazine, tt 
ibe only evidence. The writer of thia article 
mentions a syatem of short-hand, said to be itw 
vented bj a Fellow ^Magdalen College; and 
this system ia due identical one pid>lished 'bf 
Wilii$. 

44. Ars Memori(B localise plenius et hi^ 
cuJeniitts expositaSy quam ante haJb 
mmqtiamf una cum appHcatione ejus-' 
dem ad singulas disciplinas etfa^nd* 
totes, 8'- Lips. 1620., 

This book (says Morhof, in his Polyhistor) is 
to be preferred to all the^ treatises on Mnemo* 
nics, for perspicuity and arrangement* The 
anonymous author, as appears by the preface, 
was a ProfesscH' of Mnemonics in the University 
of Leipsic. 

45. D. Joannis Velasquez de Azevedo 
Fenix de Minerva y Arte de Memo'^ 
ria que ensenna sin maestro aprender 
yretenir^A''. Madrid^ 1610. 
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46. Artis Lulliance^ seu Memorise Ar^ 
tificidHs Secretum explicitumy Ora- 
toribus et PrcBdicatorihus utiUssi- 
mum per R. P. F. Huganem Car- 
bonellum^ H"*. Paris^ 1620. 

For an account of ' LuUy's Art' see No. 5 U 

47. Lettera a Andrea Valieri ove si 
tratta della Meniona locale e del 
modo facile per acquistarla^ MS^ 

This manuscript is No. 0,259 in the Shane 
Collection preserved in the British Museum. It 
treats of the arrangement of different places oa 
the walls of the rooms in a liouse or monastery^ to 
the number of 173 ; and gives directions respect- 
ing the formation and combination of images. It 
is in folio, and is dated October 30, l62S. 

48. Magazin des Sciences^ on vray TArt 
de Memoirey par Adrian le Cmrot^ 
12^ Paris^ 1623. 

In this extremely rare volume, which afoouads 
-with curious plates, the system of Lambert 
Sckenckei is given in detail ; but, with manj iia- 

l>ortant additions and improvements. 

c c J 
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49. Tractatus de Memoria Joh. Conra* 
di Dannhaweri D. ^ Pr. of Publ. 
»^ Argent. 1636. 

Of this work we have not been Me to procure 
a copy ; the reader^ therefore^ must be conlented 
with a memoir of the author^ John Conrade 
Danni^awer, a Lutheran divine, was born at 
^risgau in 1603 : and he was raised to the chair 
of eloquence at Strasburgh, in 1629. He died 
in this citj, aged-57* Before his death he was 
made preacher at the cathedral church, and Dean 
of the Chapter ; he was very zealous for the sen- 
timents he embraced, and entered into a severe 
controversy with tliose who contended for the 
union of the Lutheran!^ and Calvinists. He has 
left behind him many theological works of con** 
siderable reputation.* 

50. Meyssonei^m in Pentagono Philoso' 
phicO'Medico, sive Arte nov(B Re* 
minsicentia^ 4!". Lmgd. 1639. 

61. Ars Memorativa inventiva et appli'- 

cativa Raimundi Lulliiy 12^ Ca'- 
dom. 1640. 

The system of Artificial Memory of that lu- 



mimmK^00tt^^imitm 



* ]>ict Hist. art. Ikmnhwfer, 
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inmary of science, Rajmund LiiUy^ was foraied 
* at a very early period ; and be was, perhaps, the 
first modem who practised this art ; but as the 
books on this subject have been noticed accord* 
ing to their dates, aind we have not seen an earlier 
edition of Lully, he is placed among the writers 
of the seventeenth ceifltury. 

*^ By this system^ any one was enabled 
mechanically to invent arguments and ilhutra- 
tious upon any subject, and thus to reach the 
summit of sci^e, at a small expence of 
time and labour. This Great Art professes 
to furn»h a geti6ral instrument for assisting 
invention in the stud^ of every kind of science. 
For this purpose, certain general terms, which 
' are common, to all the dciences, but prin^ 
cipally those of logic, metaphysics, ethics and 
theology, are collected and arranged, not how- 
ever according to any natural division, but merely 
according to die caprice^ of the inventor. An 
alphabetical table of such terms was provided ; 
and subjects and predicates jtaken from these^ 
were respectively inscribed in angular spaces, 
upon circular papers. The essences^ qualities, 
and relations of things being thus mechanically 
brought together, the circular papers of subjects 
were fixed in a frame, and those of predicates 
were so placed upon them as to move fredy, and 
in their revolutioas, to prodoce various combina- 
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ttons of subjects and predicates; whence would 
arise definitions^ axioms^ and propositions, rary- 
ing infinitely^ according to the different applica* 
tion of general terms to particular subjects."* 
This is the general idea of Lully's mechanical 
logic, which would enable a person to hold a 
disputation for a whole day upon any subject 
whatever, without knowing any thing of thg 
matter. 

Morhof in his dissertation de Arte LuHiana,'\' 
has preserved an elaborate account of the system, 
and has given a tremendous list ' ordine longo^ 
t)f commentators on the art. The two principal 
expositors are Athanasius Kircher, in his Ars 
Magna Sciendi, [see No. 56] and Jean Belot, 
in his L'Oeuvre des Oeuvres, [see No. 54.] 

Raymond Lully was bom ;at Majorca, 
in the year 1^6^ and on account of his great 
abilities, obtained the name of the Illuminated 
Doctor. After excelling as a divine, he applied 
himself to physic and chemistry, that he might 
be enabled to cure the <:ancer of a young woman 
of whom he was enamoured. He was stoned to 
death in Mauritania, where he went as a mis<^ 
sionary in the year 1315, at the age of 80. His 



* See Enfield's History of Philosophy, yoK II. pj^ 
:S99— 401. 

t Polybi^r, Tom. I. Lib, IL cap. 5* 
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works which are in gafieral very obecur<a^ are 
written in a style worthy of the barbarous age in 
which he lived. They were effected aad piib» 
lished at Mentz^ and treated of tbeotogy^hiitorjEf 
medicine^ law, and phik>so|>hy. 

52. Ars Mnenwnicay me Herdso9m$ 
Bruxiatys; vel Bruxus Herdsoni" 
atuSy 8^. Land. 1651. 

^3. Ar^ Memoria : The Art of Mtmo* 
ry made phxme hy Henry Herd^&H^ 
late Professor hy PtMick Autho^ 
rity^ in the University of jCamr 
bridge^ 8^ Lond. 1651. 

No. 5% and No. 53 are printed and bound to* 
gether, consisting in the whole ^ ninety-tWo 
pages. Thefent is hi Latin, and is a repufalicas^ 
tkm of a part of Adam Brux*s Simanides ReH^ 
vivus^ before noticed. [See No. 37*] A Latiii 
dedication to * his dearest mother, iiie Universi^ 
of Cainhridge' foHowa the title, after which we 
liave this singular address lo the reader* 

*' Covrteovs Reader, If any thing in this 
BOOK ieemeth obscure unto thet, and thou de- 
direst Instruction in the same, and clearly t^ 
gaine the full benefit (f the Art^ thou mayesi 
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repaire nnto me at the Green Dragon^ bvi^ 
ugainst Saint Antholins Church in London^ 
where I shall bee ready to give thee sufficient 
Testimonially and Satisfaction of the Art, that 
the playntst and meanest Capacity may appre- 
hend it. And so I rest thy Wei-wisher in 
Christ lesus, ' 

^16?!?^' Henry Herdson. 

No. 65, the second article^ being in English^ m 
a-small compass, and very sofiircey we shall reprint 
the whole of it, verbatim. 



4€ 



To my dearest Mother, the Vniversity of 
'' Cambridge^ all the good of this life, 
*^ and eternall Life. 



u 



My dearest Mother, let the lovingest, 
though least deserving of your true somies, pre- 
sent you with one sparkle of living fire, raked 
up in your ashes, O your own ashes ! The Pha- 
nix of Christendome, that never shall be put to 
death : The Angels of Heaven may sooner be 
extinct, than this Phetnix : Be not discomfort'^ 
ed that the Siinne is^ beclouded^ the Clouds are 
but for a time. Bee not forgetfull, nor faith- 
lesse; but rather accept this my lit lie Booke, the 
Prospective Glasse, I send you to view the Art 
sf Memory by. If you look on it at the wrong 
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end, unto the ignorant it will appear in a tnud^ 
Ur volume, then in its poore Octavo : But if you 
looke on it at the right end with the right eye, it 
will grow bigger than your Expectation. He 
that hath but one eye I know will almost love 
it : Hee that hath but halfe an eye cannot des^ 
pise it : But hee who by wilfulnesse 4r malice^ 
will put both his eyes out, may stare in his con- 
ceits; and the nest messe (^ his own crooked 
Broath, his hollow throat sinkes dotme: he can 
as well crum his porrage t^ith his eyes, as con^^ 
demne my Art of Memory: And let it bee 
enough to choak him, that Lumen ex ipso bono 
est, & bonitatis Imago. But you who^are inge* 
nuous Academicks: The God of Heaven and 
Earth send you eyes. Ears, and all your Senses, 
with all sutable objects, that piously may delight 
you in them alU 

So prtiyeth your true Lover & Servant, 

Henry Herdson., 
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Explic€Uio Libri : 

The Key or explication of the Booke«, 

(C C. Chambers.) 

(H. H. Houses.) 

(D. Door. (W. Wall:) (S, Sided.) 

(R, Repository.) 



(Ai^f , CofBer.) 

(Center, the Middle of ^kt QvadraDgule j| 

(Qnadnuignle^ 4 Coroen. 

(Coelam verras, above, towards Heaven.) 

(Joxta terraniy below tbc ground, or eartlk 

(Faries^ WaU or Side.) 

(P.?.PJaceft* 
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^' THE ART OF MEMORY. 
LECTIO PRIMA. 

Parth^T^h^oricO:, 

^ Hee thattlerire^ tliis art or any odver^ mutf 
bring along with him two things. 

«^1. Love of the Art. 

** 2. Desire of the Art, withont which^no man 
can learn or profit in any Art or Science. 

'' And h^ must also, resolve of a third thini;, 
not to undervalue any Art or Science by the ex* 
ility and meanness of the grounds of the Art. For 
Divinity, Law, Physick, and the seven Liberall 
Arts, and all other Sciences are preserved in siic 
and twenty Letters, and so transmitted to Poster" 
rity, from one Generation to another. Now how 
plain and mean the six and twenty Letters of the. 
Alphabet be, every one knoweth ; so let ua also 
consider^ that mo^t rich stones, fmd precious 
Gems are digged out of (jke earthy and the most 
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•lately trees doe grow out of the earth : but if art 
be not added, wee make no use of these. Bj 
Art the stones are separated from the chaik, and 
fitted by the Artificer for the most sumptuous 
buildings : the Diamond, Saphire, Ruble, by the 
hand and skill of the Artificer are inthroned in 
the purest Gold ; also the most harmonious and 
Ear-pleasing Musick that quickneth up, and en- 
liveneth the drowsie yitals, consisteth but in three 
Keyes, and six Notes. We might instance the 
like exility in the Fundaments and grounds of the 
other Sciences and rarest Arts : Therefore if it 
be thus in these, he must needs be malicious and 
unworthy, that will contemne this Art of Me* 
mory for the meanness of the Fundaments there- 
of, which be 
*^ 1. Repositories. £. Ideas. 3. Mtfbod* 
" 4. The Vse or Exercise of them. 
*' 1. The repositories be C, C. in H. H- 
whioh be of two sorts : either, 

^' ] • Natural!, which we know : or, 
'' fi. Artificial, which we imagine and n^ke 
in our Fancie. And in both of them the Me- 
thod is according to this Figure. 
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*' Enter in at D under the Center of llie North 
W. or S. ITien movers the Sun movelli, be- 
ginning on the left hand, wliich is tlie East side 
of this C. and imagine tliii R or C (call it which 
you vill) ill tvery of the 4 W W ; or S S. to he 
every way 10. yards square from Angule to An- 
gule, then make the R. as folioweth^ z;/::. the first 
W which is East C and ten yards four square 

« 

from angule to anguK) hanged or clothed with 
cloth of gold, dividing it into its parts, according 
to the Method of its figure ; in the tirst 10. yards 
square, Paries, which is l-2-'5 4 .5. 2 \V also 
10. yards 4 square^ which is South, and adorned 
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With 'the 'purest whitie Linnen or Taffaty, arid di- 
vh?6d iiito its fiVe parU also, viz. 6, 7, 8, 9. !&• 
The third S. or 1V. wliicli is West, of the same 
Latitude also, and clothed with rich Tapestry^ 
and divide into its five parts, \\hich be 11, 12, 
13, 14, 15. Tfie fourth Paries which is Norib 
10 yards, four square, also hanged with an hang- 
ing, beset full of Diamonds, Rubies, Saphires^ 
and all kiianner of precious Gems, and divided 
also into its five parts, m. 1 6, ]7i 18, 19> SO* 



LECTIO 11. 

Pdrtis Tkeorica. 

*' Wh EN you are perfect in this, place in every 
Angule of every of these Paries, and in their se- 
veral Centers so many large 4 square Tables, 
viz. In the first Paries of this Repository (which 
is East, and hanged with cloth of Gold) in the 
first Angule, Juxta terrani, you have a large 
foure square Table of GoJdt^In the North-East 
Angule which is Cerium versus (and the second 
place) you have a large foure square Table, Jet 
or Ebony (for alwayes let the Colour of the one 
Table contrary the Colour of the other :) In the 
fourth Angule, Juxta terram, (which is also East 
by South) you have a large foure square TaUe 
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of the purest white Alabaster polished : In the 
Ceoter of this East Paries^ you have a large 
square Table also made of Saphire, Marble, 
Cristals, Diamonds, or what you will : And thus 
distinguish the other three Paries^ or S. S. of this 
R. in their several! Tables, three wayes. 

'M . By the matter they are made of, as Gold, 
Wood, stone, &c. 

*' 2. By the colour without a Carpet, as red, 
green, yellow, &c. 

*^ d. By Carpets and Coverings with their 
colour, as black Velvet, Scarlet, &c« and so they 
be distinguished, it mattereth not how they be db« 
tinguished, so long as they be all large and four 
square Tables in every of their Angules and Cen- 
ters « 



LECTIO III. 

Partis Theorica. 

** After you have this perfect, divide all 
these Tables in their several Places (as they stand 
in order) both in their Angules and Centers, into 
five parts in the lid or top, &c. into five parts by 
the four feet, and Center below ; the top or lid 
aloft is like to the Scheam of the first Paries, and 
so are the four foot and Center below : Now the 
best method, is to leave out use of four feet an^ 
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Center below, and to spare lliem onely for mat- 
ter of the same nature, that may be addtd after- 
ward, upon furtlier study and serious delibera- 
tion : As no man can say so much at one time 
for His own or others satisfaction, but that he may 
say for his own content and others satisfaction, 
more and better at another time ; becaut^e every 
sence of man is regulated according to the sence 
of tasting. The pallat delighteth liereafter some 
things both of dry and moist nourishment, above 
some things it liketh for presetit : So always in 
every thing wtiat man can attain unto in all Arts, 
Sciences, and Languages. It inust be confessed 
that in these, alwayes Nos noti sumus nos, what 
we heretofore approved, upon serious consult, 
we see (though that then did passe wiih us and 
others) yet now a better way is opened unto us. 
Exempli gratia, he that is in a tolerable bon- 
dage, and therewith contented, yet when fiis eyes 
are opened, will rather throw himself in the 
armes of his own Mo'.her, than the unkindly nurs- 
ings of a fawning step Mother. So then having 
divided all these Tables into ten parts, you have 
in the whole Repository twenty Tables, and in 
every Table ten places (thougb at first opportu- 
nity you make use but of five in tlie leafe of ilie 
Table, leaving the lower five parts for use at 
abovesaid,) so all the divisions of the twenty Tar 
bles are one hundred places in the top, aod mm 

9 B 3 
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many in the bottome, and then ^ou must place il 
Table ih the Center of the flora of this Reposi* 
tvry, dividing that as ^ou did the other in which 
you have ten places more^ biit in the Center of 
Uiis Table, tis your cheif care to place the figure 
of I . and look upon it when you first come into 
this Repository. Now this figure of 1. is a 
burning Taper^ placed in the Center of the top of 
tliis Table, and that you may the better remem«> 
ber it, imagine it as it burneth casting a sweet 
perfume all the room over ; for the five Sencet 
of Hearing, Seeing, Smelling, Tasting, Touch^ 
ing, are the five excellent Rules for imprinting 
ihinigs in the memoiy. 



*- LECTIO IV. 

'' After you have thus done, in the fourth 
place, put so many of your acquaintance (I doubt 
I cannot say friends) in the several! Angules «md 
Centers of every of the tops, or lids, or leaves of ' 
the Table (call them what you will) and be sure 
you know what five friends are at the first Table, 
what five at the second, vrtiat five friends or ac- 
Yjuaintance at the third, &c. in all four of the Pa- 
ries twenty Tables, arc in this Repository, and 
five frieodB or acquaintance at every Table, for 
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nil the bottomes (viz.) four feet and Centert 
you leave empty and unused ; so you have 105 
friends or acquaintance in this Repository. 



LECTIO V- 

" Then that you may proceed to thepracttck 
part of this Art of Memory without loss of time, 
take the severall characters of the figures^ and 
place them in their order, in the right and left 
hand of every of your friends, as they are placed 
^ve by five, at every of the large four square Ta- 
bles, in every of the Angules and Centers of the 
abovesaid Paries of the Repository. 

" The Ideas of these you have in this Table 
"of figures (adding according to your own fancy 
more Ideas of every figure, as your fancy and in* 
vention please.) 

** As for (he figure of 1. a Candle, a Fish, a 
l^taf, a Dart, &c. For 2. a Swan, a Duck, a 
Goose, a Serpent: For 3. a Triangle, aTrident, 
or an) thing with- three legs: For 4. aQuadrttn- 
gle, a die, any four square thing: For o, a foot 
of a man, an Hand, a Glove, a Sickle, a Peircery> 
a Shoemakers Knife, &cv For 6. a Tobacto 
pipe: For? a Carpenters Iron square, a Rai- 
ser bent thus 7 : For 8. a pair of Spectacles^ a 



Sea Crab, Twin Apples, !fcc. For 9. a buttling 
Glass, a riding Stick made of a Reed^ t1/viste'd 
at the upper end thus 9 long Pearesf^ &c. 10,; 20, 
30, 8cc, to a thousand, may be formed from these 
figures, taking any round for the ciphers 000 as 
an Orenge, a Ball, 8cc. for a Candle run through 
an Orenge is ten, a Swan with an Orenge in her 
mouth is twenty : But they may more profitably 
be made by single Ideas, a& a Crosse of Gold, 
Silver, Wood, &c. for ten : for twenty a Jug, 
Dagger, or any thing you will fancy ; fbr thirty 
a Belclapper, or what you will fancy, so for alf 
the rest of the cardinal I numbers what your fancy 
will put, because it will be better to have single 
Ideas for the cardinal! numbers. 

This is the Thtoricky 
Now for the Practick Pari. 



*' LECTIO L 

The first Lecture of the Practick Part. 

*i Now before we can come to the Practick 
Part, or exercise it selfe, 'tis necessary that we 
Biake some little Preface concerning Ideas. 

** Aa idea is tbe %iire of any thing represent- 



V 
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fed, now the Ideas of things visible are very facile 
and ready> but the Ideas of those things that bt 
invisible^ are to be found out by rule, wherebj 
the Ideas of all things may be had in a readinesse $ 
and for this there is need onely of but one gene* 
rail rule (which in perfecting this Art 1 hufe 
found out*) 

'^ An Idea is twofold ; 

*' First, Proper. 

'' Secondly, Improper. 

^' First Proper, which is the Image of that 
thing it representeth, as if I put the Idea of 
Christ to represent Christ himselfe. 

'^ 2. Improper, as if I put the Image of Christ 
to represent a man ; Logicians expresse this in 
few words ; when the Image (say they) of the 
Individuall is put for tlie Individual! itselfe 'tis 
proper ; but if it be put for the Species or Ge- 
nus, 'tis improper. This Division is brought to 
shew that oftentimes improper Ideas are as use* 
full to stirre up the Memory as proper. A se- 
cond Division of Jc/ea5, is 1. Perfect. 2. Im- 
perfect. 

" 1. Ideas are perfect, and such be of rare 
and excellent things, as of Daniel in the Lyons 
Den, of Jonah in the mouth of the Whale, the 
fact of ludithf Esther, loseph, 8fc. 

*' 2. Ideas are imperfect, as of obvious and 
vulgar things, as the rising and setting oi \Ssx^%\i^ 
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M fcnaki irtffkiireth/beeause it is daily, it ratheflf, 
ft i^ineeh nat, 8CcJ ' The Ideas of these <be first 
imperfect/ biit they tiiay^resently be made sadh 
by some hotable attribute, that they liiay become 
petfect; bsTdr etathple, the wind bibxveth, the 
Msa is itoperfect, but the "wind bloVveth with 
such a force, and so tearingly, that Tr^es arefent 
op from the ground^ and Houses bloMrtte downe^ 
now the Ideas are perfect, it r^ineth, So iinper- 
fect; but it raineth so thick that all the streets 
titid wayes ^re of a swim : and filled \iith ^ater: 
!Now the Ideas be perfect; so the Sun ariseth 
with a huge great body and red colour, so tb^t 
Idea is perfect. And s6 wee come noW to giv€ 
the Rules of the Pr^ctick part : And first de vo* 
eabulis intellect is of words which we under- 
stand, (for we shall appoint the Lection for 
Words we understand not afterwards :) Words 
which we understand are remembered by Ideas, 
put in the places of the R. wfth iome famous ac- 
tion attributed, received from Writers sacred, or, 
prophane,.or invented, and feigned by our 'selves'; 
(for no intellect word can be spoken but of our 
selves) we may presently be able to fancy the per- 
fect Idea of it, and apply unto it some notabhi 
action. 
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'' LECTIO IL 

Of the Practicke Part of Seniencesi 

'* Sentences, or continued Texts are com- 
mitted to Memoryi and retained : The principall 
Ideas of their Words being put in the Mcthpdi* 
call p ices of the R. And these being made suro 
of, tht*y bring the lesse principall Words of th^ 
sentence, or text by the heipe of the naturall 
memory into our Remembrance imm diat^lj^. 
Now that we may be able to perform thi;?, we 
must obseive foure things. 

" 1. Take speciall notice of the principall 
Idea of tlie whole senteiice. And it matters not 
whether it b ' the principall or no, so we take it 
for the principall. 2^^ M;^rke diligently the first 
Word of every sentence ; for if returning to the 
P. P. by the eyo of our fancy, we see the first 
Word and principal Idea in every sentence, the 
naturair Memory will sui^gest the rest very safely : 
for as in Schools, Children, that have got a taske 
of Verses by heart, if they misse the repeating, of 
them, and the leafe being doubted, may be but 
permitted to see the first Letters that ever} Verse, 
beginneih withal j, they Avill be able to re^sU 
every one of the Verses both forward and back<^ 
ward, casting their eye upoa Vhe \e\.\At li^^X ^^^\^ 
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Verse beginnet^ withall, ibe same is done here bj 
thg eye of Fancy. 3. We must have a great care 
lest we take one Synonyma for another, as to say 
mulier for fe^minaf or silver for money, or a 
Sword for a Rapier. 4« We must have a care 
that every Word be repeated in the same order it 
18 read, or spoken ; now this is done by the strong 
application of the mind unto every Word, and its 
Collocation : as also by often exercise, by which 
alone all this is so exatctly obtained, that in a 
short time exercising our selves herein, we can* 
not but admire our progresse and successe. 



" LECTIO III. 

** Of unknown Words* 

"" Unknown Words are remembred four 
wayes. 

" I . By the Harmonic of Words, which va- 
rious Languages have one with another, as the 
English word RichCf brings into my mind the 
Hebrew word Riach, S^c. 

** 2. From the sound or eccho, as England, 
hhlandy Pre.sb>terie, Presbyter, &c. 

* 3. From the beginning of the words, as for 
Back, Backw&rds. 



'^h, 
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'^ 4. By way of Division, as for Parrat| a pare, 
and a Rat. 



" LEcno iriL 

De rebus Communibus, of businesses, and 
ordinary imployments. 

*^ As in- the sunshine the shaddowes folloiT 
ihetr bodies; so coimnon basioesses, and ordinary 
inptoyments are easily figured out by their pro- 
per Ideas; soone placed ' and certainly retained ; 
as if a Shop-keeper woold bare in mind how many*' 
yard^oFthis or that stuffe silke, Velvtt, Sec. he 
hath> itis'bnt fancying in the R. one of his ac« 
quaint^tnce clodied ^ith a suite or cloake of the^ 
same, and to hold the number of the yards in his 
right hand/ the figure* of 40. for 40. yards and if 
the price of it be 16« |2eryard| the figure of 1& 
id Utf <left hfildU 



\ / 
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V 



«' LECTFO V- 

De Memoria Concionum, To remember Ser-^ 

mons heard. 

'' When wee heare a Sermon, Toure Rules 
are to be observed. J • Diligent attention. 2. 
Carefull observing the Division of the Parts. 
^. Methodicall CoKocation of the Parts in the 
Places of the R 4. serious Meditation on the 
Ideas. If there be but two parts of the Text,, 
place the first in the Center of the South, and 
the second in the Center of the North ; if three 
parts, place them in the three Center Tables of 
the E:4St, South, and North ; if 4 in the fourth 
Center Tables of the fourth. Paries. If five 
Parts, place the fift Part of the Text in the Cen- 
ter of the Flore; if yours be six Parts, Place the 
sixth Part in the Center Table of the East W. 
of the second R. if seven Parts, place the se- 
venth' ill the Center T. of the South Paries, in 
the second R. and so on : after this manner, if 
there should bee more Parts, leaving the matter 
of every part to be expressed, first with its part, 
so far as the places will reach in the Center 
Table, which being fille<l, proceed unto the f.)ur 
Tables of the four Augules, according to their 
place aiid number. 
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^ LECTIO VI. 

De metnoriaHistoriarum; to remember Hk" 

tories* • 

*' Histories be very easie to be remem- 
bered : three rnles are to be observed. 

'^ First, Propound unto your self ^he Histojy, 
and AutFiour of the History^ and read some of 
it in the morning, some of it in t])e aflernoon, 
and leisurely, and seriously imprint into your 
mind, the substance and chief passages of the 
History by Ideas put in- some apt Repository, 
and you shall havfe it in readinesse by once or 
twice thinking of it. 

^* Secondly, When you are to remember di- 
vers Histories, they are all to be expressed by 
their singular and proper Ideas; in places by 
themselves ; After this manner you may remem- 
ber Scripture Histories In six, seven, eight con- 
claves ; for examplet, you may divide the book of 
Genesis, into the History of jidam, Noah^ 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacobs Joseph* 

" Thirdly, If you desire leisurely, and with 

exactness to learn a History, divide it into prin- 

cipall parts, which you may represent by certain 

persons, giving of them convenient motion; for 

^xantple, you may remember the History of 
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Joseph if you place the knoivn men of the His^ 
tory^ as Joseph, Jacob, Josephs Brethren, and 
Pharaoh. 



" LECTIO VIL 

fie meinoria Citationam ; to remember Scrips 

ture^QuotationSn 

** Take for every book of the Bible som^ 
frifind or acquaintance of the name, near this 
name, or for the name, as one John for the 
Gospel of Saint John ; one Genne for Genesis ; 
some patient pious man for the book of Job, if 
you place not one Job you know, &c. Then 
alw£^es take the right hand for the Chapter, anrf 
left hand for the Verse. 



'• LECTIO VIII- 

Jbf sure imprinting the Ideas of all things in 

the memory. 

" There be two sure directions : 
'* The first is called Paradise, which is the ap- 
plying the most delighlfuU things and objects 
to every of the five Sences, viz* what most affect 
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eth Hearing, Seeing, Smelling, Touching, Ta«t- 

ing. 

** The other is ternaed by the name of Hell, 
which is tlie applying of the most odious and 
loatlifull objects to every of the Jive Sences. 



" LECl^IO IX. 

Of Short ha nd-mriting. 

^^ The RE. is a kind- of a Shorthand writing 
in this Art, by the Ideas of letters objected to 
the eye of the fancy^ as the Aipliabt t is objected 
to the sight of the bodily eye. Now for brevity 
sake^ using colours instead of vowels, the eye oT 
n nimble fancy will read any thing by Ideas thus 
figured, as readily as if it were written in a book^ 
and will ret:iin what thus is written. Now the 
4deas df this Alphitbet be the.se, and such like as 
your fancy best pleaseth to make cliuit^ of; A, 
^ pair af -Compasses so made, 6. a Lute, B, a 
£ow bent with sm arnovv m it, C an Horn, 6ic. 
.and so in like manner, take Jnstrumeuis or any 
Jkind of Ideas /or ihe.rest of the letters, xvisuh be 
<like the letters; and instead of voN^els.use these 
*coJours, i/. for white, 'for Ju. blex\, (h* ^jre^^ 
iforll^we^tfor ..O biackjSfor lU Yeiiovu" \ 
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S4. VOeunre 4es Oeuvres^ ou U plm 
parfaict des Sciences Stegomogror 
phiqueSy PaulineSy ArmedelleSj et 
JLuliisteSy par Jean JBelot^ 8^ Lug" 
duui, 1654. 

Tills worrk is «n enlargement of Lully's Aft 
qF Memory^ and is much superior to the original 
system.* 

i5. Fax Nova Arti Memorue locaUs 
accema, 8^. Lips. 1654. 

This new torch does not shed a ^flood of light' 
upon the subject of local memory, but its rays if 
collected and concentrated^ will serve to di^fect 
the steps of the mnemonic student. 

56. Atkanasii Kircheri, Ars MiigiMi, 
Scjiendi in xii Libras digesta, qu0 
nova et universali methodo \Lvl* 
liana] per artificiosum Combina^ 
tianum cantextum de omm re pro^ 
posila plurimis et prope irififdtis 
rationibus disputan, omnivmque 
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mmmaria qiuedam cogmtio compa^ 
rari potest J foL Amstdod. 1669. 

This curious work contains nearly Jive huH'^ 
dred closely-printed pages, and exhibits a com- 
plete exposition of Lully's Art, as applied to the 
various branches of human learning. [See No. 

Athahasius KiRcmER, was bom at Ful- 
da, in the year ]60l, and was much celebrated 
as a oiatbematiciau and philosopher. He com- 
menced his noviciate in the Society of the Je- 
suits^ in his seventeenth year, among whom he 
distiuguisihed himself by a surprising proficiency 
in literature and science. His works amount to 
iffienty-tw^ voluittes, folio^ eleven in quarto^ 
•lid three \u odAVolH He died in the year 

i6au. 

$7. Vanortim de Arte MemoruB Trae- 
tatusSeoo.V. Franc, et Lips. 1678. 

The authors of these six tracts are, 1. Lam- 
bert Schenckel. ^. Johannes Austriacus. S« 
Hieroitymus Marafiotus. 4. J. Spangenberg 
Herd. i. Fr. Mart. Ravellto. 6. De Memo- 
ria iiatiir<|li foveuda a Johan. Willisso. The 
whole of wjiich Imve been already noticed, e^.^ 
<sept l|ji^ ;tr^ t^ Jlotiaui)^ Au9tr4acuS| atad ifl^ 
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tills there is noth'mg of a noirei descriptieii; or 
worthy of a particular remark. 

^8. The Divine Art of Memory : or^ 
The Sum of the Holy Scriptures^ 
Delivered in Acrostic Verses , so 
that the Contents of the whole Si* 
blCy may readily he remembered; atid 
in what Chapter, each particular 
.passage is recorded. Written ort- 
*ginally in Latine, by the Reverend 
ttiid Learned John Shaw, and made 
English by Simon Wastel^ 12T. 
Lo?id. 1683. 

This^rare and curiouslittle volume; containing 
more than 200 pages, is a traniilation from Shaw'ft 
'* Bibliormn Summula seu argumenta singukH 
'rum capitutn Scripture Canonica utriusque 
Testameiiti, alphabefice dictichis comprehensa^ 
8?. LmiL 16*21-23/ -a work wliich we have not 
been able to m^et with. The present ' Divine 
Art' -seems to have • been fi'-st published in the 
year IfJ^.S, under the title of ' The true Chris- 
tian's da )y delight ; iieing a sum of every Chap- 
ter* of ihe Old and New Testament set down 
^phabetically in Englisft Verse, that the Scrip- 
-twrcs'weretid/.miy more happily be remenibpetj, 
«^Mc. ^J£% /Lond. U1623/ IThis *Jv:otk Avaseagam 



fMiblished xiiMkr'^be Title of ' MicnMiiwn;'Qr 
the Bible's Epitowe, etc. IS"". Loud. 16^9.' 

The ProlegoQieoa to this metrical veFsion.atid 
«bridgiiieat of the Old and New Testaoienty are 
two Epistles Dedicatory ; oiie from T. 6. and tb« 
other from S. W. [Simon Wastell], and the 
Translators's Preface to the reader from tbesfme 
person. All these are curious, .fMad worthy pre* 
servation, as they explain the plan jind oty^iCits^itf 
the, work. ' 



1. EpistU Dedicatory from T. S. 

" To the Honoured 
PAUL WENTWORTH, Esq. 

Worthy Sia, 

THIS laboriom and tisefuf Enchiridion mu 
first taught to speak English in the Free School 
of Northampton, being translated by the painful 
hand of Mr. Waste!, quondam School-maUer 
there, (whose Memory^ like a Box ofprecioM$ 
Oyntment, still retains a sweet fragaucy in those 
Parts ;) Jnd was there by him humbly reeom" 
mended to the Patronage of a Nobk Lordt, 
Baron Spencer of Wormleighton, especially 
upon the account of his indulgent Favours /o- 
ward&that eminent Seed- Plot and Nursery of 
Learning ; being now therefore again to ^aluJk 

the liight in 0l mw £(Uii(m} to mhQimm»r% ft^ 
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"ptrly should U address it self than to your 
honour'd Name, wJto have been a liberal Bene- 
Tactor to the same School wherein it was so kap^ 
pily educated^ as to be rendred serviceable to 
9ur Country-men in general; whereas before, 
Uke some rare Jewel, whose value is known to 
none but the skilful Lapidary, it, was justly ad^ 
mired, and made use ofonl^ by the Masters ^ 
Ae Latin Tongue^ 

'Tis one of the greatest Uses, and most lauda- 
hie Designs of Epistles Dedicatory, to pay the 
Tribute of a Publick acknowledgment to gener^ 
ous Feriue^and the nobie Encouragers q/'Lec/ri»- 
ing. But since 'tis well known you as little 
^desire Commendations as you do greatly study 
to merit them, and delight rather io be Good^ 
^an toW 80 ; All I shall say, is, That by en- 
dotcitig the Muses, you have made Learning 
yotir Debtor, which never Jails to ie a grateful 
Pay-master ; and that your example will confute 
our Roman Uphraviers, and let them know. 
That 'tis no Discouragement to Good Works, 
to believis,^ they are 7iot Meritorious, and that 
CIrarity in not grown Cold, since she left off to 
be Blind. 

» ^* The Piece that here presents it self to ofir 

view is indeed small, hut may prove great in 

mse ; as tt will help both to understand and re^ 

cm€jnber what is contained lu StiCiecC ScvvptuPt, 
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and make persons better acquainted with thai 
Blessed Book which aloiie can bring u^ aC'^ 
quaint^d with the Almighty. 

*^ That it may eonduce to these ends; andpar^ 
ticular/y, that yotir worthy Selfe ma}fy by a 
Beliefs Adherence^ and Practice of those Divine 
Dictates, enjoy an everlasting Memorial in thei 
Book of life, is the Prayer of 

" Your Servant 



2. Epistle Dedicatory from Simon WastelU 

''to the 
** Right Honourable 

^' His siDgnlar Good Lord, 

« SIR ROBERT SPENCER, Knt. 

BaroQ Spencer of Wormleighton : 

** S. W^ wisheth all Happiness Temporal and 

Eternal. ' 

*' "Right Honourable^ 

9- 

" THE manifold Favours received from your 
Lordship ever since my first placing in the Free- 
School of Northampton, as also Your Hoiiour^s 
late promise, d Assistance to help the said School 
to that Right whereof it hath been these man^ 
Years unconscionably dcfiauv\eA,\\^Av^^>3«»^^^K^^ 



mM^ times' to wirieb'tbat some good ocensiol^ 
ntigiit bo offered unto me, wberebj Inigfat v/iN^ 
ness not only unto your H^nouri b«it aboto' 
POAterily, bow- imrob I confess nif'self obliged 
unto yo« for the same* And therefore^ bavtng' 
taken some P^^ to turir ' tbe Gontents^ of tte 
Bible brieA^ into EngKsh^ Meeter^ for tbefaelir 
of weak Memories; (being *ineouraged4bbreottto 
by the Pers¥ra9ion of divers of my godly learned 
Friends, nvhen they saw some Entrance made 
thereinto.) Your Honour being in the very 
Frontispiece of my ddarest and worthily most 
honoured Friends, I determined to dedicate the 
same, together with my 'humble and best Ser* 
vice, unto your Honour ; beseeching you, that 
both my self and it, as also our poor wronged 
School, may still be patronized and shrowded 
under the shadow of your Honourable Protec- 
tion : so will I not fear what my back Frienda 
can say to my Book; nor what they can devise or 
do against my self; so also shall your Honour 
(in respect of the School) have the praise of the 
Prophet, to be called, A Builder oj^that waste 
pince, and a Raiser up of the Foundation 
tktreof; a Repairer of that Bfeaeh, and 
Restorer of those Paths^to dwdl in : Andso be- 
honoured and esteemed of me and all my Success ^ 
MOTS as the second Founder tbereof^ and be pa«' 
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rallel'd and equalized with Thomas Chipsey, 
who was the first : For, 

'' Non minor est virtus quam quarere partm 
tueri. ' 

'Tis no less pious, things lost to regain. 
Than for first Founders to give to maintain, 

'^ Vouchsafe I beseech you (my most honoured 
Lord) as cheerfully to accept of this my poor 
Present and Widows Mite (being a Pawn and 
Pledge of my ever dutiful and thankful Mind; at 
Artaxerxes is said to have received an handful 
of Water from the poor Country-man, whose 
Ability would afford no better 9 Gift. So will 
I ever pour forth my Prayers unto the Almighty 
Preserver of Mankind, the Giver of every good 
Gift, that he would be pleased to vouchsafe unto 
your Honour, and to all your Honourable Pro- 
geny, health of Body, length of Days, with In- 
crease of Grace and Honour ai this Life, and 
the Fruition of eternal Blessedness in the World 
to come. 

/' Your Honours 
" ever to command^ 

" SIMON WASTELL.^ 1 



1 ¥ 
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S. The Tramlatoj^s Preface to the Reader. 



^^ Translator's Preface 

" TO THI 

"READER. 

*^NOT long ago (Christian Reader) there woe 
published a little Book in Latin Vene, called 
Bibliorum Summula^ set forth by Mr. John 
Shaw, (a man.whom both for his Learning and 
Gravity, as also for our old and antient ac" 
quaintance (being School-fellows in Westmer- 
X^nd fifty years ago f and both o/' Queens Col-* 
ledge in Oxford) / did^ and do much esteem and 
respect,) This Book 1 perceived to be much 
applauded of the godli/ learned Ministers, and 
Qf many other Scholars that had seen and read 
the same. And therefore, after he had sent me 
one, as a token of his love, I began to study 
how I might teach it to speak English, being as ^ 
desirous to benefit the unlearned, as he was the 
harned^ i^nd having translated the Books of 
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Moses, and offered them to his and to oihsr 
learned and grave Ministers view and censures, 
they did by their persuasions so ^ prick and 
spurr me forward, that I could not give 
over, untill (through God^s Assistance) I 
had gone through both the Old and Ne9 
Testaments. I confess I have not precisely 
tyed my self to his Method and Manner, he* 
cause the English tongue is far more copioui 
than the Latin; hut have taken liberty (ac^ 
cording as the contents of each chapter were 
longer or briefer) to conclude them sometimes m 
two, sometimes in four; sometimes in more Hi*' 
ticks, with as much brevity (observing perspi'* 
cuity) as I could, I have purposely laboured 
to speak plainly to the capacity and understand^ 
ing of the simple and ignorant, rather than by 
Poetical strains to please the Ear, and the Eye 
of the curious learned Readers. Thou hast also 
not only the contents of every. Chapter set down 
in order Alphabetically with figures to direct 
thee unto them, but also figures in every line to 
direct thee to the Verse where thou shalt jind 
that presently which thou desirest to know, 
without reading over the whole Chapter 
Thou hast also a Chronological observation 
of times from Adam to Christ, and from 
Christ to Antichrist. Thou hast also the names 
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if all the Books of the Bible, as they folldiKf 
in order. 

*' Lastly f thou hast comforts and encourage^ 
ments against thefeare of death, called the old 
mam A. B. C. If it shall please thee (gentU 
Reader) when thou hast read or heard a Chap* 
ier, to read over the contents in meeter once or 
twice, thou mayest be able to rehearse and sa^ 
the said contents by heart, and so in short time 
be acquainted with the History of the whole 
Bibk. If any be so zealously affected with the 
knomledge of the Scriptures, as the Lord Crom- 
vell was, who (as Master Fox recordeth in the 
Book of Martyrs, of the fifth Edition, page 
\075, got by heart all the new Testament of 
Erasmus his Translation in his journey to Rome^ 
he mightmin short time get by heart these brief 
contents of the whole Bible. If therefore 
the Law of God be thy delight^ (as it 
was Davids) this little Book will be a com^ 
fortable companion, whether thou walkest^ 
abroad, or stay est at home. And finally if 
thou reapest any increase of saving knoW" 
ledge, justifying faith, or holiness of life, by 
these my poor labours to the Edification and 
Salvation of thy Soul, have all that I de- 
sire, saving that I would entreat ihee to 
ascribe the Praise and Glory of all to God,, 
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» 

and ^.to afford me thy charitable Censure, 
Well'WuhingSy and Prayers. 

" Thine in any Christian service 

'^ that he can perform, 

*' s. w:' 

A chronological table follows this preface, 
from the Creation of Adam to the departure out 
of Egypt, and the names of all the Books of the 
Bible, with the number of the Chapters. The 
specimens selected from the Divine Art, are 
the whole book of Genesis, and the old man's 
Af B* Ch 
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1. Old Testament. 



GENESIS, 



1 ALL things in ^ Heaven, in Earth and * Seas, 

our great ' Jehovah makes : 
He bade them ^ gn^w and multiply: 

and Man Gods ^^ Image takes. 
9. BY him in ^ six days all were ^ made ; 

the 3 Sabbath, « Man of Dust : 
Paradise 8 , «* Wedlock ; Names *o impos'd : 

The Fruit forbear ^^ Man must. 
d CLosely the subtil ^ Serpent tempts ; 

they ^ eat ; are ^o bare j arraigu'df: 
The promised ^^ seed; their strife, earth i7 curst, 

Man »6 punish'd, si cloath'd, 24 disdain'd. 
4 DUE * Sacrifice the * Brothers bring : 

fierce Cain good Abel ^ slays : 
Catn ^^ vagrant made, Lamech*s '^ great wrath : 

&M liv'd in holy days. 
t987 5 '£J^'^och\, blest Enoch, is by God, 

** from Earth to Heaven translated : 
The Patriarchs * lives : lines: • years, ^ death, 

to 3 Xoiih's time related, 
£ FAir fornismrtke^ matches: monstrous men 

in moji^tnus* Sin abound: 
This 7 hriui;> the Flood but Noe and his, 

(i Ih Ark) ^ God's favour found. 
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7 GOD ^ swds all pairs, a»d Not repairs 

unto the * Ark, wlierein *l656 

They 7 being shut, the ^ flood o'reflows, 

and drowns ** ail flesh for sin. 
S HEav'ns ^ wrath aswagM, the flood is swag'4 : 

the T Raven and the Dove : 
Noah 18 goes forth, so doth sacrifice : 

God 21 makes two leagues ** of lore, 
9 \Ho vah 1 gives laws, of Increase, 

* Fear, * Murther, ^ Meat, the Bow 
Blood is ^ forbidden, Noe made ^^ drunk, 

mock'd, ** CAflW accurs'd also. 
lOKNow I here of AW, « and of his ^ Sons 

the mighty ^ (fenerations. 
Nimrbd firsts Mona»ch : here begins, 

dividing of'the ^ Nations. 
llLEarn here ^ one language, at the first; 

confusion 5 fiflr^e/*rent: *1787 

Mark !• .^Afw and. Terah's ^ Progeny^ 

to Haran ^^ Terah went. 
ISJVlAke hast, O ^ Alkam* leave thy land ; *2023 

I will 2 preserve thy life: 
A 10 Famine; Fear ^^ doth make him. fain: 

the King i* lestores his Wife, 

13N0W Lot and he > richly « return; 

but discord 7 parts- them both ; 
LoV^ lot is 10 sinful Sodom a Soil; 

to Hebron ^^ Abram go'th. 
140Pp"i*'d by four, ^ five^ Kmgs are slain, 

Abraham '♦ rescues* Lot : *2030 

Melchizedek •" rcreiveth TVthes ; ^ 

j^poils, Abraliam -^ takes not* 
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15PRon)ise ^ of Seed chears > Abraham, 

which he believes ^' most true : 
But first his Seed ^^ mutt Servants be» 

And 1^ then their Foes subdue. 
ifiQUarrelling; Hagar now with ^ Child, 

Her Mistress doth disdain : 
The Aagel bids 7 she should submit. 

And turn to her again. 
17j{^Encwed is the ♦ Covenant sure: 

Their names are ^ chang'd, they bleit : 
^tW^Ahraham here is f ^^ circumcis'd, 
Ihhmael^, and the rest. 

ISS^''^ ** ^^^ laughing is " reprov'd : 

Sodoma *^ Destruction shewn : 
Akraham prays, for ^ ten just men, , 

it may not be o'rethrown. 
l^TWO Angels 3 Lot doth entertain. 

Sodomites fiery 2* Slaughters: 
Lofs Wife a ^ Pillar of Salt is made : 

he drunk^ ^ defiles his Daughters. 
SOXJNwares the King takes ^ Ahrami Wife : 

God him, he Abraham 9 rates. 
Restores, ** reproves i^, makes *♦ rich : he y prays^ 

Then beal'd are all Estates. 
t|2050 2lWl^^ Joy Sarah her « Son || embrac'd : 
the 9 scoffing Lad and's Mother 
Cast ^^ out, distressed, ^7 refreshed. Peace swora 

between the ^« King and th' other. 
12061 32XJP Abraham rose to ' slay his || Son : 

the Angel ^^ holds his hand : 
The Ram is ^^ ofiered up for bin : 

His Se^ sh'Ml be ^7 as Sand. 



% 
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23 WItH Tears did ^ Abraham bewaii 

the death of || Sara old : ||108ll 

Macphelah bouj^ht to ^^ bury in^ 

Which Ephron to him sold, . 
1t4,\Braham « sends : the 12 Servant prayn. 

asks 17 Water of the || Maid : ||2088 

Gives «« gifts, brings ^^ home to Isaac her, 

on whom ^ his love is staid, 
25 BY 1 Ketur Abram had « moe Sons : 

he « dies, and ^^ Isaac prays : 
Two ^ Twins do strive : Birth-right is sold, 

and Jacob || Pottage 3* pays. ||21l3 

26CAnaan ^ promis'd. Famine 1 sent : 

his Wife he 7 Sister calls : 
The 9 King reproves, he ^^ rich, digs ^^ Wells: 

Sons Wives him ^^ grieves and galls. 
27 Dim- sighted ^ /^^ac Venson craves : 

II Sou 30 hunts, and comes too <> late ; ||2140 
Jacob 2T is blest : Esau ^ doth weep : 

And's Brother *• deadly hate. 
2S^Sau*s ungodly 9 Marriages : 

Jacob is ^® sent away : 
A Ladder 12 gees, and ^^ consecrates 

a stone «- whereon to pray. 
29'pOrf Rahei Jacob is seven years serves: 

but 23 Laban Lea \\ gives, ||21I5 

He 28 serves seven moe : Lea 32 conceives, 

but Rahel 3i barren lives, 
30GR'^v'd Rahel * gives Jacob her Maid : 

so » Ijca : Jacob •''• hir d. 
loseph is 24 born : by Jacobs ^T art, 

his Sheep and Wealth admit* &• 
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*220b dlH£re Gods bids ^ Jacob ' home refntn^ 

the Idols ^ Rahd takes : 
Lahan ^ complains : charged <* not to chide: 

at Gilead ^ peace he makes. 
^2jAcoh is by an ^ Angel cheered : 

7 fears ; 9 prays : confest ^^ his faalls : 
Sends >' gifts, doth with an ^ Angel strive, 

and ^ ever after haults. 

^SfiLNeeling faint Jacob ^ Esau meets : 

they * weep, they kiss : he ^^ takes 
The gifts : ^^ departs : a ^9 field is bought ; 

Jacob an ^ Altar makes. 
11^213 34L£wd Shechem. ^ Dinah \\ doth defloor. 

and craves her " for his Wife. 
The People «« circumcis'd are ** slain : 

good Jacob ^ fears his life. 
35MAking an ^ Altar Jacob's blest: 

he ^ purgeth Idols all : 
Reubens «« foul Lust : a «> Pillar pitcht : 

a 8 threefold '» Funeral^. C health : 
36]VOw 1 Esau's Wives : Sons : i^ Dukes and 

^ departure : ^ habitation : 
Are here set down : ^ mules are found out : 

the 31 Kings of Edom's Nation. 
srOF's Brethren « Joseph makes Complaint s 

dreams * twice : Jacob ^ deceived : 
Joseph is put ^ into a pit : 

is «» sold : his Father ^ griev'd. 
SSPLedge « sending : ^Jurfa's Wife and * Sons : 
t2222 he in to ^^ Thamar wentf: 

Would «* have her burnt : then «^ clears her more : 

t^o ^ Twins to him are sent. 
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t9QVkk\y good Joseph is * prcfer'd j 

of s Master much ^ approv'd : 
He flat 8 denies : his Mistriss i* liesf: 12227 

he is ^ in Bonds ^ belov'd. 
AOREhearse your is Dreams .• O Butler f thou 

a happy is jyf an shalt be : 
Have me i^in mind. O Baker ! mark, 

the ^9 Gallows groans for thee. 
AlSAd Pharaoh'^ ^Dreams expounded arc: 

and Joseph ^ grac'd as Kingt: i2%s6 

Against the ^.Dearth hoards up, ^ sells Conif:f 2291 

His Wife two *> Sons doth bring. 
'i2TEN sent for « Corn : «* inprboa'd are : 

releast ^ and sent away : 
For Benjamin ^ a Pledge is pawn'd : 

but him 38 doth Jacob stay. 
43XJNwiiling Jaeoh i' sends his Son, 

they 1* Presents bring to Court : 
Joseph ^7 confers : his ^ Brother calls : 

and 32 feasts in ^3 wondrous sort. 
44 Within the Sack of i« Benjamin, 

is Cup and Coin (they paid) 
They fear, * confess: the Fathers Pledge, 

for ^ Ben. would now be staid* 
45XJNto his Brethren i Joseph'^ known; 

he 2 weeps, is ^ sent before, 
For Father 9 sends, the King ^7 consents, 

he goes, and ^ grievesf no more, t224(l 

46 With Jacob (after ^ Sacrifice) 

God will 3 go on the way. 
HVm Joseph ^ meets and greets, they «9 weep ; 
he tells then ^ what to say. 



I 
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47 A^^ J^ob* ^>^h all bis ^ Sons, 

before T Kiug Pharaoh stand ; 
Go«Afn>^ : alFd bought save the ^ Priests Land ; 
*2255 bury • me ^^ in my Land. 

38BLest Jacob sick ^ is visited ; 
^2280 Gives Efhrim\ ^9 Prseminence : 

Blesseth^ : relates <^ the Promise made : 

foretells ^ their going thence ; 
49CAlling his ^ Sons he blesseth < them : 
||2300 doth future things || declare : 

Gives charge about his ^ Burial : 
of Soul the Lord takes care. 
50D01eful 3 lamentug made ^^ for him: 
Troops bring him to hb Grave: 
2310 The Brothers is fear: he makes them ^ swear 
his Burial there to have. 



2. THE OLD MANS A. B. C, 

Ye Saints on Earth be qfgood cheer , 
The Darts of Death ye need not f ear * 

1 Cor. ACcouDt'st thou death a dreadful thing, 
15. 55. Which hath by CSrist now lost its stin^l 
1 Thes. BE sure, as Spring doth Winter blasts ; 
4. 17* So follows deatby a life that lasts. 

1 Coi\ coffin this corps and la/t in grav^ - 
15. 53. A glorious rising it shall have. 

2 Tim. DEbt due to God I hereby pay, 
4. -tf. By dying «Lt ttf %vV^lnlt.td day. 
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£Xceediag welcome Death's to me, Heb. 9* 

All men must dv^"* no mao U free. 27. 

pun happy man that dyes in Faith : Rep* 

His good works follow him, Christ saitli. 14. 13* 

GLi^d are the Saints disiolv'd to be, PMl.U 

To live with Christ, his face to see. 23. 

{]^£ well may quake and fear to dye, Rev. 6. 

That in his filthy sins doth lye. l6, 

IN Death is gain, it's gate of Life: 1 Thes. 

Last night ; a sleep ; and end of Strife. 4. 14« 

I^Nown God's Ambassador to he, 2 Pet^ 

Death will I meet ; I will not flee. 1. 14. 

LOrd paramount of death hath kilFd Heb^ 2. 

Death by his death, and law fulfilled. 24. 

JVlUse oft upon thy latter end, [mend, Psah 

The thoughts of Death will make thee 90. 12« 
^Ougfat but Christ's death doth sin remove Rom. 

Admire the greatness of his love, 5. 8. 

OF earthly Pilgrims, death from God i Car. 

Makes us possest of Heavens above. 5. 6. 

PAss not for death, I daily die, 2 Car. 

Why then doth death me lerrifiel 15. 31* 

QUiet thy self, thy day of death, Eccks. 

Excells that hour thou first took breath. 7. 1. 

REceiving but our due deserts, 1 Pet. 

Why then should death afflict our hearts 2. 20. 

Sith God from all eternity, Heb. 9. 

Hath so decreed that all must dye. 27. 
THat deadly foe (last foe of all) * 1 Cor. 

At last shall have a deadly fall. 15. 26. 

VAnquishcd death i wish were nye. Ram. 

It ends a Christians mbery. 7« 2^4. 
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John Shaw, according to A. Wood,* was 
a Westmoreland man born, and became a student 
of Queen's College, Oxford, in 1.779, at the 
age of 19; h« took one degree in Arts, left the 
College, and at length bicaoie Vicar of Oking, 
or Woking, in Suirey, \ihere he was had in 
esteem, by many for his preaching, and by some 
for his Poetry • His works, in addition to that 
already mentioned, \^ere: (1.) The blessedness 
of Mary, Mother of Jesus : a Sermon on Luke 
i. ver. 28, and 45, 8* Lond. 1618. (t.) The 
comfort of a Christian, by Assurance of God's 
Love to him, written in verse. (3.) The Com- 
plaints of a Sinner : the comfort of our Saviour — 
in verse also. These two last are printed with 
the Sermon. 

Simon Wastell, was, according to Wood,f 
a Westmoreland man born, and descended from 
those of his name, living at VVastellhead in the 
same county. He entered as a student of 
Queen's College, Oxford, in 1580, or there- 
abouts, and took one degree in Arts five years 
after ; at which time being accounted a great pro- 
ficient in Classical Learning and Poetry^ he was 
made Master of the Free-School at Northamp- 



♦ Athenae Oxon. vol, ». col, 487. t Ibid. 
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U)n, whence by his sedulous endeavours, many 
were sent to the Universities. He seems to have 
been a fellow-student of Shaw, and on terms of 
strict intimacy with him. 

59. Ars Magna et admirahilis Specimu 
nibiLS variis confirmata^ qua Pan* 
dectarum Tituli eorumque pneciptui 
materia ope Figurarum emblemati'^ 
carum^ brevissime^ jucunde et tena^ 
citer, memoria imprimis Jtrmiter 
contineriy et opportune in usum 
transferri possunt : In maximum 
commodum legis Sludiosi, 8°. Lugd* 
Bat. 1695. 

This anonymous work contains an ingenious 
and very full application of the local memory, to 
the fifty books of the Roman Pandects, and to 
the various titles and subdivisions of each book* 
To the Preface is appended the signature of 
R. C. The title is a complete bill of fare, and 
is a good model for ail those who render this 
' annonce' a table of contents, instead of a title* 
page. 

60. Copia Speciminum Arti% M<emoT\c& 
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Brkixell(2y Leodii, Tomaci^ et alibi 
editortim, 8°. JLeodii, 1697. 

This small psmphet contains an account of 
the difFerent exhibitions of L. Schenckel, at the 
various cities enumerated in the title. 

6t. Ars Memories vindicata^ auctore X>* 
Jo. Brancaccioy accessit Artificium 
Poetieum ad Scripturas IHrinas 
mpromptu habendas memoriterque 
edi^eeftdas accammodatumf &\ Pa^ 
normiy 1702. 

This is an excellent and useful little work; 
for, in addition to an explicit detail of the prin- 
ciples of tbe art, it includes instances of wonderi* 
ful memorjy in particular individuals, from tbe 
time of Adam, to A. D. I69O, and a list of 
writers on th^ subject. To neither of these 
sources, however, are we indebted for any of th% 
maierials in the present work, not having been 
able to procure more than a transient inspection 
of this rare and curious volume. 

62. The Art of Memory. A Treatise 
wefulfar all, especidUt) such as are 
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to speak in Publick. By Marius 
IXAssignt/y B. D. 8**. Lond. 
1706. 

This is the thitd edition of D'Assigny,* and 
is ornamented with an ^ elegant engraving on 
copper/ representing Jupiter with his fulmen 
reclining on a cloud; — the winged Hermes is 
seen flying with a caduceus^ and a scroll in 
his hands, on which is inscribed Ars Memo^ 
ria. Three pedestals, the centre one circular> 
and the others square, occupy the fore ground of 
this beautiful picture. On one pedestal stands 
Minefxa ; in the centre Hercules JngUcus; and 
the remaining pedestal is adorned by the Gratia 
Decentes, in their usuaj costume. At th« 
foot of these illustrious personages are seen eleven 
^ human forms divine,* from whose ears issue 
eleven threads or lines, all meeting in one point, 
— the mouth of Hercules JInglicus ! ! ! 

We have been thus particular in describing 
this frontispiece, in the hope that some one who 
is ^ pretty far gone' with the mania of illustrating^ 
may be induced to seek for it; for, here, he might 
certainly indulge his favourite pursuit without a 
chance of injuring the book ; a rare occurrence 
in the annals of the print-ferret. It is not, per- 



* The first edition was pablished Vti 1^97 • 

« G 3 
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baps, known to all oUr readers, tbat a pamofl for 
books illustrated or aclorned with numerous 
prints, exists to a very great extent; and, that 
the most valuable books are deprived of their 
engravings merely to illustrate some favourite 
production, by the portraits of the persons 
named in it. Mr. Dibdin, in his Bibliomania, 
p. 605y notices some curious examples. Seven 
hundred prints were collected by a lady to illus-^ 
trate six chapters in Genesis: and 650 por- 
traits by another person to ornament Scotfs JSfft- 
fton of Dryden. The sunr of ^2000^ was 
expended by the late Mr. Crowles in illustrating 
Pennanfs London, which book he bequeathed^ 
in the true spirit of virtu, to the British Mu* 
seum. 

The address ' To the Young Students of both 
Universities/ which precedes this Art of Me- 
mory, we recommend earnestly to the present 
race of Oxonians and Catitabs, as it is peculiarly 
applicable to their present state. 

The following are the contents of diis vo- 
lume. 

'' Chap. 1 . Of the Soul or Spirit of Man. 
^' Chap. t. Of Memory, its Seat, and Excel- 
lency. 
** Chap. 3. TVie Tem^Y ot Disfosttion of the 
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Body best and worst for Memory^ with the na- 
tural Causes and Reasons of both. 

'^ Chap. 4. Some General and Physical Ob- 
servations and Prescriptions for the remedying, 
strengthning^ and restoring a Memory injur'd by 
the ill Temper of the Body, or the Predominancy 
of one of the four Qualities in the Brain. 

" Chap. 5. What is very much prejudicial to 
the Faculty, Habit, and Practice of Memory. 

*^ Chap. 6. Of such Natural Things as may be 
assisting to, and may comfort Memory, from the 
Procurement of Nature^ and the Contiivance of 
Art. 

"Chap. ?• Rules to be observed for the Acts 
or Practice of Memory. 

" Chap. 8. Rules to be observed to help our 
Remembrance of things that we desire to pre- 
serve in Mind. 

" Chap. 9. Of Artificial or Fantastical Me- 
mory or Remembrance.'' 

This book npoii the whole (the dedication ex- 
cepted) is rather dull, and not very profitable. 
In the fifth chapter, at the fifteenth section, we 
are told that " all such Motions of the body as 
cause giddiness or swimming in the head, are de- 
structive to the memory. Therefore we should 
have a special care to avoid VALhsfirom high 
FLACBS, turning round [as the Dtt^v&Vi^^ ^^^ 
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suppose] or Blows upon the hinder part of the 
Head ! ! /" 

The sixth chapter abounds with receipts for 
' comforting the ineoiorj' taken principally froin 
the early writers on this subject. A few of these 
we shall extract for the benefit of such as are in* 
clined to use them. 

"1. Sneezing Pouders. 

*' Sneezing Pouders well prepared are of great 
uscy but ntay prove pernicious if any thing be 
offensive to the Brain in the Composition. Dried 
Leaves of Miirjoram^ Sage^ Rosemary^ the Roots 
of the Herb Pi/rethrum, of Ling wort perfumed 
with Musk, are a choice sneezing Pouder, to 
comfort the Brain and Memory. And the Herb 
Galangal well dried, and reduced to Pouder, 
is very useful to strengthen Memory. Another 
good sneezing Pouder may be made of Pepper^ 
wiili the Herb Cotdisi, wlyte Lingvvort, and 
Lillies, widi some perfumed Gums. But we 
must have a care not to offend Nature by a too 
frequent use of these or other Snuffs, which may 
prejudice the Brain. 

" 2. Plaisters to prevent a de^cay of Memory. 

** Divers Plaisters, when we find a decay in 
Memory, may be useful for helping the Brain : 
As a PJaister made of Mustard-seed^ and clapt 
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to the hinder part of the Head, ©r the Oil of 
Mustard-seed when apply'd to that part. Or if 
you please to be at greater Expence, take Flo- 
rentine Lillies, the Herbs Hermodactyle and 
Pyrethrum, leaves of the wild Vine, Pigeon* 
dung, Mustard-seed, of each an Ounce; mix 
them with Moschata Nuts, Spice, Cloves, Cina- 
mon, and Pepper, and make a Plaisler ; which 
you may likewise apply to the hinder part of the 
Head, and you will find it increase and help Me- 
mory. And a certain famous Author assures ut^ 
that the Gall of a Patridge anointed about the 
Temples does wonderfully strengthen the Seat of 
Memory ; as also the Brains of Birds and Fowh 
roasted f and chiefly of Hens are not useless fof 
the same purpose. 

" 3. A pouder for the Memory. 

** Take the Seed or Leaves of Orminttm, and 
reduce them to Pouder, and every Morning taktf 
;i small quantity of a Glass of Wine. And they 
say that the Shavings or Pouder of Ivory pro- 
duce the same effect, namely, the corroborating 
of the Brain and Memory ; as likewise a Grain 
of white Frankincense taken in a Draught of li- 
quor when we go to Bed, dries up the offensive 
Humours of the Brain. And it has been obseiVd, 
that the Application of Gold to that Sutura, 
which divides the Seat of Meoaoc^ (totsx>\i^ o^^^t 
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Closets of the Brain, strengthens the weakness 
of the Head, drives away all Pain, and hoB- 
m wonderful Effect on the Faculty of JIfc- 
mory. 

" An ointment. 

'' A famous Author tells us, That a firm and 
constant Memory, and quick Apprehension^ 
many great M( n have used this Medicine. Take 
Roots of wild Bugloss, Roots of Valerian, or 
Setvvall, of each four Ounces; Roots of Rue 
two Ounces ; reduce them to very fine Ponders : 
then take Juice of Ey-bright, Clary and Verven, 
of each four Ounces : strain the J uices well through 
a Cloth ; then mix the Juices ti>gether, and the 
Ponders apart: afterwards take the Essence of 
Anacardi, or Cassia-nuts one ounce, and make 
a Ponder as before. Also take Bird's Tongue, 
1. 6. Ash-keys, and make a very fine Pouder : 
Then mix all the foresaid things together, viz. 
the Poutiers and the Juices, and take an Earthen 
Pot glaz'd, and set it on the Fire, putting into it 
some Beards Fat, and sufl^ering it to melt by de- 
grees ; then throw in the same Ponders, mixing 
them with the Juices, always adding some of the 
foresaid Fat, till a very thin Omtment be made ; 
mth which anoint the Temples, Forehead, atid 
top of the Head towards the Nape. And this 
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do tbree or four times a year, and continue anoint* 

r 

ing more or less as .there is occasion. 

"5. A Lye, or wash for the Head. 

''Again, another Experiment may be tri*d for 
the same purpose. Take eight Glasses of com- 
mon Water, leaves of Ivy and Sticas, of each a 
Pound and a half; put them together in the 
Water to boil till the Water be almost consum'd; 
afterwards let it be well strain'd and squeez'd^ 
and put into it a Sjinall quantfty of Turpentine 
wash'd with Rose-water : Then wash the Head 
with a good Lye, and after drying it, anoint whh 
the aforesaid Liquor the Temples and binder part 
of the Head. 

" (J. A perfumed Apple for comforting the 
Brain and Memory. 

''Take Laudanum, Lignum Aloes, Storax^ of 
each a Dram; Cloves, Nutmegs, sw(:et Basil- 
seed, of each half a Dram ; with Rose water, in 
which a small quantity of Mosch and Amber* 
grise has been dissoiv'd, make an Apple. 

"7. To strengthen the Memory or restore it 

when lost. 

"To strengthen the Mennory, or restore it 
when lost ; or against giddiness ; Take Rose- 
mary, Borage, Chamomile, Violets, Roses, of 
each an Ounce; the Leaves of Laurel^ Marjo- 
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raiD, Sage of each two Ounces ; chop them all 
together, and put them in the best Wine, and after 
a day's time dis>til thro a glass Alembic, and 
keep the distilled Liquor ; in \vhich put of sweet- 
scented Turpentine h Pound, white Frankin- 
cense eiglit Ounces, Mastic, Myrih, Bdellium, 
Anarardi, or Cassia nuts, of eac h four Ounces : 
beat them altogether, and so let them stand for 
five da} 8, tnix'd with the Distillation in a cover'd 
Vessel. Afu rwards distil with a quick Fire till 
you get an Oyl out of them, which keep close 
shut up in a glass Bottle ^ell stopp'd with Wax 
and Parchment. Fur use, take as much of it as 
would ly in a large nutshell down the Mouth, 2ind 
anoint also the Memorial parts ^ viz. the hmder 
part of the Head, and all the Parts before-men- 
tiou'd. You will find it to be very good. 

" 8. Pills for the use of Memory. 

"Take Chubeds, Calamint, Nutmegs, Cloves^ 
of each a Dram and a half; the best Frankin- 
cense, rhuice Myrrh, oriental Ambergrise« of 
each a Scuple and a half; Mosch, five Grains : 
with Morjoram- water make Pills. Take one in 
going to Bedf and two at Sun rising, five hours 
before Meat ; in the Winter every M<^nth^ in the 
Spring and Fall more seldom/' 
Tfae chapter wbkVi Ue^\ft ^ ^( kwJficial cnr 
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Fantastical Memory or Remembrance is almost 
a literal translation from Grataroli. 

Marius D'Assigny was the Author of Rheto* 
rica Anglorum, vel Exercitationes Oratories in 
Rhetoricam Sacram et Communem. Quibus 
adjiciuntur quadum Regula ad imbecilles Me- 
morias corroborandas, 12**, Lond. l6§9« In 
this work^ a chapter is devoted to the subject of 
memory, in which, as might be expected, a great 
part of his Art of Memory is ' done into Latin/ 

63. Ars Meniorice^ sive clara et pei^spi-^ 

cua Methodus excerpendi Nucleum 
rerum ex omnium Scientiarum mO' 
numentis a R. P. ThomaErhardty 
&". August. VindeL 1715. Partiv. 
in 3 Tom. 

64. Pratique de la Memoire Artifidelle 
pour apprendre et pour retenir 
VHistoire Sainte^ THistoire JEccle-^ 
siastique et VHistoire de France Par 
le Pere Biiffiery &". Paris^ 3 torn. 
1719-1723. 

This work is intended to facilitate the acqui- 
sition of Chronology and universal History, and 
the system is at once ingeniovks «ixd tAm^^t. Vx. 

H H 
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is composed in the form of a dialoguci and the 
author has compressed^ into verse, the principal 
events and names of the different Sovereigns. 
The following are specimens of bis verses. 

The first age commencing from the Deluge. 

Le petit tils de Cam et qni fat fils de chua 
Est prince a Babiloae et Nembrod dit Belus, 
Quand se forme sous lui I'^tat de TAssirie, 
Vieuent ceux des Chinois d'Egipte et de Scithie. 
Ninive avant deux mille est en Assur fondef^, 
£t pour roi Sicion choisit Egiale^. 

First part of the history of France. 

Scs Loix en quatre cens Pharamond introdiiit 
Glodien Ch'evelu qu' Actius vainquit, 
Merov^e avec lui combatit Attila. 
Child^ric fait chass^, puis on le rapela. 
Clovis vain a Seissens, fait vceu d'etre Chretien : 
Defait Gombaut et tue Alaric Arien. 

Vol. I. contains Sacred History and Chrono- 
logy, Profane History and the History of France. 
Vol. n. A system of Universal Geography, for 
which verses are employed, as in the first volume. 
Vol. in. includes Chronology and History, from 
tlie birth of Christ to the time of Buffier's 
publication ; Ecclesiastical history, and the his- 
tory of the principal States of Europe. 

Clauds dl Buffiek was born of French 
psLrentAf ia Poland| m iVie^^sis: \Ci&\\ Vi^V^ecaoie 
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a Jesuit in 1 679. After having travelled to Rome, 
he fixed his residence in the capital of France^ and 
died in the year ]7S7> at Paris; in the College 
of the Society, aged 76 years. He has left be- 
hind him many works, besides that already no- 
ticed, the principal of which have been collected 

• 

and published in his Cours des Sciences par des 
principes nouveaux et simple, pour former le 
language, f esprit, et le cctur, foL 1732. The 
style of Buffier, in his verse and prose writings, 
is more plain than elegant. He was a virtuous 
man, and very laborious in his studies.* 

65. Memoria Technica: or, a New 
Method of Artificial Memory, ap^ 
plied to and exemplified in Chrono- 
logy, History, Geography, Astro- 
nomy ; also Jewish, Grecian and 
Roman Coins, Weights and Mea- 
sures, etc. By Richard Grey, D. D, 
8°. Lond, 1730. 

The ninth edition of this book has been -just 
published, to which, and to the eighth edition 
are appended Lowe's Mnemonics, [.see No. 66 ] 
In 1802, a thin pamphlet uas published, enti- 
tled, Technica Memoria, bv M. W. Johnes; it 



• Diet. Hist. Alt. Bujjltr. 
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consists merely of extracts from Grey* III the 
Monthly Magazine for Jmie 1805, Dr. Lettice 
inserted some proposals for publishing his^ * New 
Memoria Technica/ but we cannot learn that 
this work was ever put to press. It was intended 
to embrace a number of tables, in chronology, 
geography, &c. on the plan of Dr. Grey, but 
with considerable improvements.* 

In order to enable those who feel so inclined to 
practise Dr. Grey's System, we shall extract from 
the fourth edition of the Memoria Technica 
published in his life time, so much as is neces- 
sary for the purpose. 

'^ The principal Part of this Method is briefly 
this ; To remember any thing in History, Chro- 
nology, Geography, S^x, a Word is form'd, the 
Beginning whereof being the first Syllable or 
Syllables of the Thing sought, does, by frequent 
Repetition, of course draw after it the latter 
Part, which is so contrived -as to give the Answer. 
Thus, in History, the Deluge happened in the 
Year before Christ two Thousand three Hun- 
dred forty eight ; this is signified by the Word 



* To this list may be added a work entitled Reminiscen- 
tia; or, the Memory's Assistant, by Samuel Needkaniy to 
be completed in three parts, on the plan of Dr. Grey. 
The first part only has yet appeared. 
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Deletok: Del standing for Deluge^ znd etok 
for t348. In As tronomy, the Diameter of the 
Sun (So LIS Diameter) is eight Hundred twenty 
two Thousand one Hundred and forty eight 
English Miles; this is signified by Soldi- ked-qfei, 
Soldi standing for the Diameter of the Sun, ked- 
a/ei, for 882,148 ; and so of the rest, as will be 
shewn more fully in the proper Place. How 
these Words come to signifie these Things, or 
contribute to the Reihenibring of them is now to 
be shewn. 

" The first Thing to be done is to learn exactly 
the following Series of Vowels and Consonants^ 
which are to represent the numerical Figures, so 
as to be able, at Pleasure^ to form a Technical 
Word, which shall stand for any Number, or to 
resolve a Word already forni'd into the Number 
which it stands for. 



a 


€ 


t 





u 


an 


Ot 


ei 


ou 


y 


1 


« 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 





b 


d 


t 


/ 


I 


8 


P 


k 


n 


z 



" Here a and b stand for 1, c and d for 2, t 
and t for 3, and so on. 

" These Letters are assign'd Arbitrarily to the 
respective Figures, and may very easily be re- 
membered. TAe first five Vowels in order natu- 
rally represent 1,2, 3, 4, 5. The Diphthong 
au, being composed of a 1 and u 5 ^V^Tvii&iQ\^\ 

u u 3 



X 
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oi for 7| being composed of o 4 and t 3; ou for 
Q, being composed of o 4 and u ^. The Diph- 
thong ei will easily be remember'd for eight, 
being tlie Initials of the Word. In like Manner 
for the Consonants, where the Initials could 
conveniently be retaih'd^ they are made use of to 
signifie the Number, as t for three, y for four, s 
for six, and 7i for nine. The rest were assign'd 
without any particular Reason, unless that pos« 
sibly p may be more easily remembred for 7 or 
Septem, k for 8 or oKtw, d for 2 or duo, b for 
1, as being the first Consonant, and / for 5, being 
the Roman Letter for 50, than any others that 
could have been put in their Places. 

" The Reasons here given, as trifling as thej 
are, may contribute to make the Series mor^ 
readily remembred ; and if there was no Reason 
at all assign'd, I believe it will be granted that the 
Representation of nine or ten numerical Figures 
by so many Letters of the Alphabet, can be no 
great Burthen to the Memory. 

" The Series therefore being perfectly learned, 
let the Reader proceed to exercise himself in the 
Formation and Resolution of Words in this 
Manner. 

10 325 381 1921 1491 1012 536 7967 
ax tel leih aneb ^fna btjbe* ut» pousoi 

431 553 680 &c. 
fib lut 8€iz &c. 
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'^ And as in Numeration of larger SumS; 'tis 
usual to point the Figures at their proper Pe- 
riods of Thousands; Millions^ Billions^ &c. for 
the more easy Reading of them^ as 172,102,795 
one Hundred seventy two Millions, one Hun- 
dred two Thousand, seven Hundred ninety five ; 
so, in forming a Word for a Number consisting 
of many Figures, the Syllables may be so conve- 
niently divided, as exactly to answer the End of 
Pointing. Thus in the Instance before us, 
which is the Diameter of the Orbit of the Earth 
in English Miles : The Technical Word i» 
'Dorhierboid aze-poul; the Beginning of the 
Word Dorbter, standing for the Diameter of the 
Oi bit of the Earth, (D-iameter Or sitae TERrae) 
and the remaining Part of it boid'aze^poul for 
the Number 172,102,795. 

" N. B, Always remember that the Diphthongs 
are to be consider'd but as one Letter, or rather, 
as representing only one Figure. Note also, 
that 1/ is to be pronounced as w, for the more 
easily distinguishing it from i, as sj/d=602y pro- 
nounce swid, t^p=z307 pronounce tmp» 

'^ The Reader will observe that the same Date 
or Number may be signified by different Words, 
according as Vowels or Consonants are made 
Choice of, to represent the Figures, or to begin 
the Words with, as 

325 tel, or idu, 154 6tt/, or bio, or alfy ov «lIo« ^^^\^V 
ni'Ola, or oui-fub^ or ni;/{a, ot out-olb, fiic. 
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" This Variety gives great Room for Choice, in 
the Formation of Words, of such Terminations 
as by their Uncommonness are most likely to be 
remembred, oj by any accidental Relation or 
Allusion they may have to the Thing sought. 
Thus the Year of the World in which Mneas is 
supposed to have settled in Italy is 2824 ; but 
as this may be expressed either by ekef or deido, 
I chuse rather to join deido to MneaSy and make 
the Technical Word Muedeido than JEnekef, 
for a Reason which I think is obvious. Thus 
King John began his Reign A. D. 199- (one 
Thousand being understood to be added, as I 
shall shew hereafter;) but as this may be ex- 
pressed by anou, or boun, or ann, I make 
Choice of the last, for then 'tis but calling him 
Jann instead of John, and you have the Time 
almost in his Name. Thus Inackus King of 
Argos began his Reign in the Year before 
Christ 1 856* ; with a very small Variation in the 
Spelling, 'tis his Naftie Inakus. But this by the 
W^ay. 

*' To go on with our Art ; 'tis further to be ob- 
scrv'd, that z and y being made Use of to repre- 
sent the Cypher, where many Cyphers meet to- 
gether, as in 1000, 1000000, &c. instead of a 
Repetition of azyzyzj/, which could neither be 
easily pronounced nor remember'd, g stands for 
Hundred, th for Thoua^iwA^ «nA m for Million. 
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Thus mg will be 100, ig 300, oug 900, &c. 
ath 1000, oth 4000, 9tho or o^A/* 4004, peg 
7200, dig S300, lath 51000, am 1000000, 
Mzmoth 10.004,000, sumus 65.000,056, /oiiw» 
59,000,000, &c. The solid Content of the 
Earth (TERrae MAGNiTudo) is two Hundred 
sixty four Thousand, eight Hundred fifty six 
Millions of Cubick Miles; this is expressed by 
the Word Ter-magnit-esO'/u/aMWi ; Termagnit 
standing for Terras Magnitudo ; eso-klaum for 
^64,856,000,000 the Number of Cubick Miles. 
^^ It will be sometimes also of Use to be able to 
set down a Fraction, which may be done in the 
following Manner: Let r be the Separatrix 
between the Numerator and the Denominator, 
the first coming before, the other ctfter it ; as 
iro I urp | pourag ^ or ,79 north ^ or ,094 
&c. Where the numerator is 1, or Unit, it 
need not be expressed, but begin the Fraction 
with r, as | re, J ri, J ro, &c. So^ in Deci- 
mals, ,01 or ,4> ^^gf ^001 or ,^ rath. 

1. Chronology and Hhtory. 

" The Ages of the World before our Saviour's 
Time are by Chronologers generally divided into 
Six : The First from the Creation to the Deluge ; 
the Second from the Deluge to the Call of Abra" 
ham, 8cc. according to the following Periods ; 
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Before Christ. 

1 . The CReation of the World 4004 

2. The universal D£LUge 2348 

3. The Call of ABraham 19^1 

4. EXodus, or the Departure of the Is- 

raelites from Egypt 1491 

5. Tlie Foundation of So lomon's T em fie 1012 

6. Cyrus^ or the End of the Captivity 5S6 

Tlie Birth of Christ. 

" All this is cxpress'd in one Line^ as fol- 
lows : 

Crothf Deleiok Ahaneb Bxafna Tembybe Cyruts, 

Cr denotes the Creation, otJif 4004, Del the 
Deluge, Ab the Calling of Abraham, Ex Exo- 
dus, Tern the Temple, and Cyr Cyrus. The 
Technical Endings of each represent the respec- 
tive Year according to the Rules already laid 
down. 

** I shall explain two Lines more. 

Nicsilcon kritely Codatbe m^ateiby Ephcelhe^es;^^. 
Chilleniar-eudio^a, Covijiist-O/uf, C-kgcopo-monMeiz, 

" These two Lines are a short History of the 
first Six General Councils ; and every Syllable 
has ils distinct Signification. Tihe first represents 
the Place where it was held ; the second shews 
who was Pope at that Time ; the third under 
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what Emperor ; the fourth against what Here* 
tick ; the Jifth, in what Year of our Lord. Thus 
the first Word i^^icsilcon iriteL Nic denotes 
the Council of Nice, sil Pope SiLvester, con 
the Emperor CoNstantine, ari the Heretick 
Akius, tel the Year 325. The second Word is 
Codath6 nia^ei6 ; Co denotes the Council of 
Constantinople, da Pope DAmasus, the the 
Emperor THEodosius, ma the Mxcedonians, 
teib 381. The third is Ephcethe-n^s/?& ; Eph 
the Council of Ephcsus, ce Pope Cfilestine, the 
the Emperor ''^TuEodosius, nes the NEstorians, 
Jib the Year 431. The fourth is Cbdllemar- 
eudiola; Chal the Council of CnALcedon, le 
Pope Leo, mar the Emperor M ARcian, eudi the 
Errors of Eutyches and Dioscorus, ola the Year 
45 1 . The fifth is Covijiist-O/ti^ ; Co stands for 
C^jplbntinople, vi Pope Vigilius, just the Em- 
peror JusTinian, O the Errors of Origen, lut 
the Year 553. The sixth C-6gcopo-mon«m > 
C stands again for Constantinople, ag for Pope 
Acatho, copo the Emperor COnstantine PO- 
gonatus, mon the MoNothelites, seiz the Year 
680. 



* TheitdoHua Jwnkr. 
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*' JTie Regal Table of England since the Con^ 
^quest, and some of the most remarkable 
Princes before it. 

Bef. Christ. 

CASiBELaDus chosen chief CommaDcier hj^ 
the Britains against the Invasion otjulius > 52 
Ctesar [Casibelui/] J 

Aft. Christ. 

Queen BoADicea, the British Heroine,^ 
being abused by the Ramans, raises an > 67 
Army and kills 7OOO [B6adiivp] J 

VoRTiGern who invited the Saxons to the"^ 
Assitance of the Britains against the > 446 
Scots and Picts [Vortig/M] J 

HENGist the Saxon, who erected the King-*\ 
doni of Kent, the first of the Heptarchy > 455 
[Heng>/] J 

King AKTHur famous for his powerful Re-*^ 
sistance and Victories over the Saxons > 514 
[^rthfo/] J 

EGBErt who reduced the Heptarchy, and^ 
was first crown'd sole Monarch of Eng- > 828 
land [EgbeAr^A:] J 

ALFREd, who founded the University of 1 g^a 
Oxford [KXMkfe'] J ' 

CANute the Dane [CsLubau] lOlS 

Edward the CoNFESsor [Confes/'e] 1042 

WiLliam the CoNq. [Wil-con^au] Oct. 14, IO66 

William Ru fus [Ruf tow] Sept. 9. 1 087 

HENRy I. [Henrflg-] Aug. 2. 1 100 

SxEPHen [StephJtY] Dec. 2. 1135 

HENry the siB,coiA pitittfeclmj\ Oct.^5» 1154 
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Aft. Chrut. 

Richard I. [Bic&^n] July Q. 1189 

John [Jflwn] April 6, 1199 

H^nry the THird [Heth<f<tf] Oct. 19. 121(S 

EDward I. [Eddwrf] Niyo. 16, 1272 

EDvardus sEcundus lE49etjfpJ July 7. 1307 

EDvardus TEBtiuft lEAtertes] Jan. 25. 1^6 

Richard us SEcund us [Rise^^tp] June^l. 1377 

Hsnry the Fourth [Hefotoun] Sept. 20. 1399 

HEQry the Fifth [HeG/dd] March 20. 1412 

Hsnrj the sixth [H^nsifed] Aug. Zl. 1422 

EDvardus qv ARtus [£dqttar/atf.v] March 4, 1 4ffo 

Edward the Fifth \ „. . p ... f April 9. 148S 

Richard HI. J t^^-K^**] ijune 22. 1483 

HenHcus sEPtimus [HeDs6f>/h7] ^tt^.22; 1485 

HENricus octav.lHynoc/^ii] April 22. 1509 

EDvardus sex t us [Edsexfo^] Jan. 28. 1546 

Mary [Mzr^lut] July 6. 1553 

ELisabeth [Els/tcA:] iVbt;. 17* 1558 

jAMes I. [Jams^if] March 24. 1^02 

CaroIus primus [CaroprimseQ March 27. 1$25 

CaroIus SECundus [Carsec^oA] Jan. 30. i548 

Jamcs II. iHmseif] Feb. 6. l$84 

WiLllam and Mary [WilwiA] Fe6. 13# l588 

ANne [AnpyW March 8. 1701 

GEorge I. [Geofto] Aug. l . 1714 

GxorgettytGepsecdod June 11. 1727 

<< TAe Memorial Lines. 

Casibelti(f Boadovp Vortig/o» Heng/tt/ ^ ArthA;^. 
EgbefeAr AlfreApc CantovConfigs/?, 

i I 
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Wil-consau RufArot Henrag,' 



Stephbil & Henskcbuf Kicbein Jann Hethdas Se 

"EAdoid. 
Edsef^p 'EAi^ttes Risefoi/i Hefofoun Hefj/'i^que. 
H6nsi/f d! Edquar/auj? £fi-RoA:f Hens6{>/W/HeDoc/j^n 
£dsex/o« Mary/tff Els/ii^ Jiunsr^^;^ Caropriin««/. 
Garsec/bA; Jam^q^WiUetA: Kupyh G€%ho doi, 

m 

" N. B. After Canute inclusive, One Thou- 
sand is to be added to each : It was thought un- 
necessary to express it, it being a Thing in which 
it is impossible that any one should mistake. 

" If it be desired to remember in what Montb| 
and Day of the Month each King began his 
Reign, it may be done by the following Lines: 

W\\ih6'S0U'iat Steph-de ^am-che/'-fatt Vii'ls'^eh-ei 

E1-D/IJ9. 

Hen-g^-t^Z-^it sex-chf^ ^ib-ged-ped Geor-ga-ja6 

An cheu 
C^r-chep-rt^ Ma-b Jo^p« Ed-nis-lot reZ-cbo-poti r^A;* 

que. 

** EXPLANATION. 

" The Italick Letters represent the Day of 

the Month ; the Letter immediately preceding 

represents the Month itself, r standing for Janu* 

try, f for jFebruary, ch for MarcA, p for Aj^ril, 

m for May, j for June, 1 for Ju/y, g for August^ 
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sfor September, t for October, n for November, 
and d for December. 

" Thus Steph-de, Steph King Stephen, de 
Dec. 2. El-nap El Elizabeth, nap Nov. 17* 
In Words of three or more Syllables, the first 
Syllable stands for all the Kings of the same 
Name, and the following Syllables in Order an- 
swer to the first, second, third, &c. of that Name. 
So J^Lxn-chef-fau ; Jam denotes James I & II. 
chef (viz. March £4.) belongs to James I. and 
fau (viz. Feb. 6.) to James II. So Ri-ls-jei-ed; 
Hi denotes all the Richards, Is (viz. June 6.) be- 
longs to Richard T. je6 (viz June 21.) to Rich- 
ard II. and ed (viz. 22. of the same Month) to 
Richard III. 

" If this be thought either too difficult, or too 
minute, the Reader may pass it over.'* 

In ihe Rev. J. Robinson's ' Grammar of 

History,' will be found a list of remarkable 

events from the Creation to the Battle of Tra^ 

falgar, with all the technical terminations of 

Dr. Grey. This is a useful supplement. 

" 2. Geography. 

*^ In the first place are laid down the general 
Divisions of Europe, Asia, Africk, and America^ 
then the particular Divisions of tlie several King- 
doms of Europe, into their respective Govern- 
ments or Provinces. For every Divi&vow vV\^\^ 
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ig one Technical Line, composed of the first 
syllables (or sometimes only of the first letlen) 
of the Ptrts or places mto which it is subdivid-' 
ed ; which Syllables or Letters are distinguished 
from the rest^ in the Tables, by Small Capittls^ 
or an Hyphen following. 

^ 'Tis further to be observed, that the Begifi^ 
nitigi Middle, and Ending of the line answer, 
in order, to the Northern, Middle, and Sotahem 
Divisions of the Kingdoms or Countries; so dtat 
not only the Places themselves, bet in sorae 
Measure ^eir Situation with Respect to each 
other may be remember'd at the same Time. 
Thus in the Memorial Line ft»r France, 

; Fra=: P NoiwI-cham ; Bret-O-BuL j Gui-La-DaP. 

" P Nor-I-cham denotes the four Northern 
Governments, viz. P-icardy, NoRmandy, I-sle 
6( France, and CnAMpagne. 

*' Bret-O-BuL denotes the four Middle Go- 
vernments, viz. BRETagne, Orleanois, Bouri» 
gogne, and L-ionnois. 

*' Gui-La-Da-P denotes the four Southern 
Governments, viz. Guiettne with Gascony, Lau- 
guedotk, DAuphiny and P-rovence. 

'* It will be yet some further help to remem*- 
bcr the Situation of Place.^, to observe, that iti 
the several Divisions I begin at the West, and go 
OQ Eastward, as far ^s vW \Atck\V& ^? iVi^ Couu* 
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try will allow, in a strait Line, unless where the 
Irregularity of the Position makes this Method 
inconvenient or impracticable : Where that is the 
Case, the Reader will supply the Defect by his 
own Observation^ and by comparing with proper 
Maps. 

*' Observe further, that where the Syllables 
are connected with an Hyphen^ th« countries 
denoted by them are contiguous from West to 
East; thus, 

" Nor-I-cham shews that the Isle of France 
joyns to Normandy on the East, and Champagne 
to the Isle of France on the East, Where the 
Syllables or Letters denoting two or more Coun-* 
tries are joyn'd together without an Hyphen^ 
there the Countries are contiguous from North 
to South. Thus Gui-La-DaP shews that L^n- 
guedock joyns to Guienne on the East, Dauphiny 
and Provence to Languedock on the East; and 
alio that Provence is contiguous to, and South 
of Dauphiny, Such Syllables as have an Hy- 
phen preceding, but are not by it immediately 
jeyn'd to the foregoing Syllable, signifying that 
the Countries denoted by them lie Eastward, but 
are not contiguousA Thus Sp- It-Turk shews 
that Italy is East of Spain, and Tiirky East of 
Italy, but not contiguous. 

'* When the reader is become well acquainted 

with the General Divisions, he may theu %o qml 

1 1 5 
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to charge his Memory with his chief Cities, and 
most remarkable Places of every Country ; their 
liongitude and Latitude ; the Correspondence of 
ancient and present Geography ; the Geograq^y 
of the Old and New Testament; the Propor* 
tions of the Kingdoms of l^urope to Great 3ri^ 
tain ; the Situations of the most noted Islands ; 
with other instructive and entertaining Particulars 
in Geography : All which he will find himself 
able to remember with greater Ease than he can 
possibly imagine, till he is acquainted with the 
Memorial Lines, contrived for thai Purpose* 

'' The General Dii>isiom of Hurope, Ana, 
Africk and America. 

" I. EUROPE is divided into, 

1. Northern i Containing NOrway, S-weden, 
MOscovy; D-enmark: 

2. Middle; Containing If Etherlands, GKrmany, 

Poland, Little T-artary ; Francc, SwiTzerland, 
Hungary, TRANsilvaaia, Moldavia, Vxlachia. 

3. Southern ; Containing Spain with Portugal, 
iTaly, TuHKy, 

EurriNoS-Mo D ; Ne-Gc-Po U Fran-Stiits Han-Tran 
Mo^Va Sp-It-Turk. 
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'^ IL .ASIA is divided into, 

1. Northern: Containing Great TArtary,G BON 

pa* 

2. Middle; Containing TuRky in Jm ; PErsia, 

Empire of the MOgnl, CHiNa. 

3. Southern: Containing As Asia, East iNBiei 

AsrzTa-Geo; Tiwr-P6 -Mo-Chin ; Arab-Ihd— — 

" III. AFRICK is divided into, 

1. Northern: Cpataining BArbary, BiLdulgerid, 

2. Middle: Containing ZAara, NEgr«land« Gui- 
nea, N-ubia. 

3. Southern: Containing CoNgo, ABissinia* 
Coast of Abex, Coast of CAFreria^ MoNomotopa, 
ZANGuebar, Coast of Ajan. 

. AF!£B&Bil-£ i ZANeGui^N j Con-Abiss-Ab^ Caf-Moo«« 
Zanga'Aj. 

" IV. AMERICA is divided into, 

1. Northern: Containing New Walcs, New 
BRiTain, Lovisiana^ CANada or New France, New 
GRANada, MExico, FLORida, New England con* 
taining these seven Provinces, (CARolina, Virginia, 
MAryland, P-ensilvania, New YoRk, New J-arsey, 
New ENGland properly so cali'd,) lying from South* 
West to North-East. 



i 
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2, Southern ; Containing Terra FiRMa, Peru, 
Country of the AMAzons, BRAsil, CAili, Para- 
giiay, MAoellanica. 

N-AMziWal-Brit L6vi-Caii GranMex-Flor (C4r-Vi-M» 

P-YorJ Eng, 
S-AM=:Flnn Per-Am&z-Brai Chi-ParMag. 

3. " Astronomy. 

" The Technical Endings affixed to the Be- 
ginnings of the Names of the Planets represent 
the Number of Miles of their Diameters, Dis- 
tances, Magnitudes, &c. according t^the general 
Key, Where the Beginning of the Word is 
Technical, it is composed of the Syllables or 
Letters dislinguish'd in the Tables by Small 
Capitals. 



** The DAameterSy S^c. of the Planets in Eng» 

lish Miles f according to Dr. Derham's Astro^ 

theology, 

Engh Milet^ 

Luna ILuDdapu] 217^ 

MERCury [MercdD^p^A:] 2748 

Mars [MarDoArpti] 4875 

Veuus [VeDoneipl 4987 

TERrx DiAm. [TerDiapotwoi,fc3 7967t8 

SAturn [SaDnl-o/a] 93^451 

Jupiter UnDat'sli] 130,653 

SoLis Diam. [SolDifced-dfcfl €22,148 
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'' The Diameters of their Oebits. 

Engl MUest 

SATnmtT)'OTh-S&ta80b4e8't€i8i 1041^2^,386 

Jupiter UviRBka^Utoth] 895.134,000 

MArs [MzK^ae-^eid-naxi S62.2S2,910 

TERra ID'OrWrtvbaid-^xe^poul} 172.1«2,795 

MErcury iMeRBsau-aebtn ^'^2 1 ,000 

VEnus IVeRBbef'oMbaf^ 124.487,1 U 

LuNa [Dorb-lunop^it^fl 4ff9^90S 

SATurni ANnuli Diam. or the 013-*% 

meter of Sjf urn's Ring [Satranu- > 210,265 
diddz-daurf J 

— — Ejusdem LATitudo, or the'^ 

Breadth of Saturn's [ > 29,200 

. latidott-fg-] J 

TBRrte SuPSRficies, or the super-"i 
ficial Content of the Earth [Ter- > 199-444,205 
s\iperaun'fqf'€%au} J 

-Ejusdem DlAm«ter [Dia|»<Nf-i / 7967$ 
saijcl J * 

.Ejusdem Orbit« PERiMeteri 540.686,225 
[xexmufy-skaiurdel] ^ S 

" The Magnitudes or Solid Contents in Cubich 
Miles of the larger Planets. 

'* MAGNITUdo. 

Cubic Miles. 
iTERr* [Ter-magnit^«o-X:/aumi 264,856.000,000 
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Cuhick Mite9» 

Jovb ».«<.»«.} s,„.o,.,,o«.<»o,ooo 

*'^'tl'^i} W..18,30O.O«,.O«<, 

*' The AMbit or Circumference. 

English MiU$. 
Jovis [Am jovistpo^aof] 3fC),043 

T-err« [Ani-T#/-y i W 2 5,03 1 

SoLis lkvk'%Q\e'leid'koit\ 2«582«87d 

*^ The Memorial Lineim 

txiDdapu Merctip«p«fc MarDofcpu TerDiajHrnsoi^fc. 
JaDa<i^-a/i \eDoneip SaD »i-ote, SolDifc«i-4/*«. 
D-orb-S^tfiso6-/e5-t£M JuRBXcoicf-n^e/A M^RBese-deid-fuu, 
jy-OTh-Terkoid'6ze-p9ul ^eRBsau-sebth YeRBbef^koi-btff. 
Sat-ann-did^-dav/ — latiddu-cg^ D-orb-laiip6u-ii^{. 
Ter-supesajm-fof-ezaU'-'disLpousoiyk'^'Ptnaufy-skattdeL 
Ter-msLgaitSso-klaum Mag-s61i8-6oicz-ftoia-ii]il-mil. 
tiisLg-J oy nez-zSth-ezym Sat-magnitocj?-dafe& izym»^ 
Am-joy'mpoii'zot Am-Tel-yib Amsole-leid-koit* 

4. Coins, Weights, and Measures. 

" The Beginning of the Words is composed 
of the Initial Letters; thus At>ta stands for 
Axtick TAlent, Hex for Hebrew T-alent; Ai> 
for A-ttick l)-rachtn ; AId for ALexandrian 
D-rachm ; HetO for Hebrew Talent of Gold ; 
(Hex standing for HE-brew T-alent as before, 
and O for Or^ or GoU") Uoli fet ROman 
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L-ibra^ Den for DENarius^ Shek for SnEKel, 
GreF for GREcian F-oot, HeC for HEbrew 
C-ubity RoFy for ROman F-oot Square, Sfc. 

*^ The Itatick findings of the Words represent 

the Number of Pounds^ Shillings and Pence, 

which are separted from each other by Hyphens, 

or else signified by the Roman Letters I. s. d. 

The double Lines denote Equality. . Thus 

Ayi=:dragz=:t'ei'n, signifies that an A-ttick 

M-ina, which is equal to 100 Drachms^ was 3 

Pounds 8 Shillings and 9 Pence. The Letters, 

though separated, are to be pronounced together ; 

>as t^ei'U tein* The Reader is to be reminded 

here that re signifies \, ro ^, 8cc. But Note, 

that instead of the Fraction re, the Letter h is 

sometimes used for Half, as oikbC'ltzzTQl^i^ s$, 

7812 Pounds JO Shillings." 

This system of Dr. Grey reflects great credit 
on the ingenuity of the . author. Of the Memo^ 
via Technka. Dr. Priestley observes, " it is so 
easily learned, and may be of so much use in re» 
collecting dates, when other methods are not at 
hand, that he thinks all persons of a liberal edu* 
cation inexcusable, who will not take the small 
degree of pains that is necessary to make them- 
selvas masters of it; or who think any thing 
mean, or unworthy of their notice, which is so 
useful and convenient."^ 
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Richard Grey was bom in the year l6Q$, 
and was a learned divine of the Church ef Eng- 
land. He took his degree of M. A. at Lincoln 
College, Oxford^ in the year 1718-19. The 
first preferment which he obtained, was the 
Rectory of Kilncote, in Leicestershire, to whidi 
be appears to have been instituted at an early 
period of life ; and afterwards he was appointed 
to the Rectory of Hinton^ in Northamptonshire, 
and to a Prebend in the Cathedral Church of St* 
Paul. 

In the year 1730, he published his Memoria 

Teehnica. In the same year also he published, 

'* A System of English Ecclesiastical Law, 

extracted from the Codex Juris Ecclesiastici 

AngUcanij of the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 

of London, for the use of young students in 

the Universities, who are designed for Holy 

Orders." 8®. For this work the University pre^ 

sented him with the degree of Doctor of Divi* 

nity^ by diploma, during the following year. It 

^as afterwards reprinted, at different periods, 

with the addition of marginal references to the 

pages in the Codex, 

' In the year 1736, he published a large ano* 
;iiymou3 pamphlet, entitled, '^ The mi^rable 
meA distracted state of Religion in England, 
the downfall of the Church established :" 
jMT 17)(i ^^ Ktv«^ vQsii^Aai method 
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•f teaming Hebrew without Points. To which 
is annexed, by way of praxis, the Book of Pro- 
verb8,-divided according to the Metre; with the 
massoretical Readings in RonTaii Letter s^ &c* 
a grammatical analysis, and short notes, critical 
and explanatory, etc, 6**." In the following 
year, he published, on a large single sheet, " Ta- 
bula e^ibibens paradigmata Verborum Hebrai- 
corum regularium et irregularium, per omt>e« 
Conjugationes, Modos, Tempora, et Personas, 
plenius et accuratius excusa ;" and also, *' His- 
toric Josephi Patriarchal, Literis tarn Romanis^ 
quam Hebraicis excusa, cum Versione Inter- 
Hneari S. Pagnini, 8c vocum Indico Analyttco ; 
prsemittitur nova Methodus Hebraic^ Discendi^ 
diligentius recognita, etc. 8**." These pieces 
were again reprinted in 1751. 

In the year 1742, Dr. Grey published, " Liber 
Jobi in versiculos Metrice divisus, cum Versions 
Latina Alberti Schultens^ notisque ex ejus Com- 
Wienftariis excerptis, etc. Edidit, atque annoto* 
tioses suas ad Metrum prascipue spectantea, 
adjecit R. G. etc* Accedit Canticum Moysis 
Deut. xxxii. cum Notis variorum, 8^ J' In the 
preface to this' work some strictures were intro- 
duced on particular passages in Warburton's 
" Divine Legation ;" to which that gentlemaa 
replied in his *' Remarks on several occasional 
reflections," etc. Tiis tep\^ ii«Ji\ft4 \at>5ci Sxovsx 

K K 
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Dr. Grey, in the year 1744, an '' Answer to 
Mr. Warburton's * Remarks on several occa- 
sional Reflections,' so far as they concern tbe 
preface to a late edition of the Book of Job ; in 
which the subject and design of that divine poem, 
are set in a full and clear light, and some parti- 
cular passages in it occasionally explained," etc. B°. 
In^the year 1746, Dr. Grey occupied the 
post of oflicial and commissary of the Arch- 
deaconry of Leicester. In 1749> he published,^ 
" The last words of David, divided according to 
the metre, with notes critical and explanatory," 
4^. This last publication, except new editions 
of his former pieces, was an English translation 
of Mr. Hawkins Browne's poem, *' De Animae 
Immortalitate," which appeared in 1753. Be- 
sides the articles enumerated above. Dr. Grey 
printed some single '' Sermons," preached on 
public occasions. He died in 177 1^ in the 
seventy-eighth year of his age,* 

66. Mnemonics delineated in a small 
compass and easy Methody for the 
better enabling to remember what is 
most frequently wanted^ and most 
difficultly retained or recollected^ 
8°. Lond. J 737. 
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This extremely rare tract, compiled by Solo'- 
mon Lowe, contains 14 pages in a very small type, 
besides the title and the advertisement which is 
printed on the back of the title, making a single 
sheet of demy, 8**. As Dr. Watts has consi- 
dered this tract as a material improvement of 
Grey, and as some of the purchasers of the pre- 
sent volume may choose to practise the scheme 
of Grey and Lowe, we have thought proper in 
this edition, to reprint the whole of the original 
tract as it has become extremely raref-^and 
although lately reprinted, it cannot be purchased 
without the incumbrance of the Memoria Tech* 
nica of G rev ; a sufficient specimen of which 
has already been given. 



APVERTISEMBNT. 

^* Th e key to this art (so far as relates to 
the expressing of numbers by Letters) we owe 
to the ingenious Dr. Grey. What follows may 
be considered as a supplement to and improve- 
ment of his Memoria Technica : for most of 
the articles are what, perhaps, did not occur t9 
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I 

him: and the rest I think are reformd'^ to great 
purpose; particularly those of Weigh ts^ Coins, 
and Measures; of which I have given a full 
account in less than three pages^ whereas the 
Doctor's (though very defective) amounts to 
SI. Those who are curious will add such pw- 
tictiHirs^ as they have most occasion for; in 
order to lay up a treasure of useful principles 
itt tbeir heads ; for the greatest part of which 
they must> otherwise^ from time to time^ have 
ieoouFse to books; or^ where those are not al 
band be disappointed ; how much soever it may 
be to their discredit or prejudice. I need not 
inform those who have the education of youth, 
whether in schools, or universities, how much 
something of this nature would expedite the pro- 
gress of their pupils, and show them to advan- 
tage; furnish betimes with a satisfactory cer- 
tainty, readiness, and exactness, in things, of 
which Masters themselves, and men of reading, 
have generally but an imperfect and confused 
remembrance. I shall only add (to obviate an 
objection, that may naturally offer itself to such 
as are unacquainted with things of this nature) 
that how difficult and forbidding soever the jar- 
gon of this art may appear ; nothing will stick 



♦ We have preserved Mr. Lowe*» orthography throtigft- 
0Ut 
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more effectually in the memory, when once 
familiarisd by frequent repetition so as to flow 

into the mind without reflection. N. B.'The 

accents denote the first syllable of a dactyl. 

« SOLOMON LOWE." 



€tfc Hep. 



Directions for the better learning to remember 
figures or numbers exprest by Letters* 

a e i o u au oi ei ou 

12345^7 8 9 
bdtflspkaz 
g 100, th 1,000. m 1.000,000. 
r denotes fractions, as follows : ,t« J : ,iro | : 
d,eri2|-: ,rag,01. 



y 





3llritf)metit ' . 

Arithmetical Cliaracters, 

+ and : — less : x iBultiplicd-t»^ : -H divided- 
by^ -n is, gives. 

The Division of the old Roman AS, viz, any Integer^ 

or Whole. 

Unica, Sext. Qui Triens. Quinc. Sem. Sept. Bes, 

D5dra Dext. Deu. 



AS, parts 


12 


Semissis 


6 


Deunx 


11 


QuineuQx 


$ 


Dextans 


10 


Triens 


4, 


Dodrans 


9 


Quadreiis 


3 


Beiisis 


S 


Sextans 


'& 


* Sepiunx 


7 : 


Uncia 


1 



E S.S 
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COINS. 

Coins reducd to Farthings^ 

1 E.]3Sh-o*. Cr-g/y.] N-tV/?. Ange-oArz. M-^ufy. 

Gui'bzi/k, C^Lr-biizo, Jstc-beg. 

2 H. Ger-/] BUi. Sh-abz, *Mm'8ups. iTtiUdeith 

fell] Sh-€ij9/g. Tal um dusth, 
5 G. Lep-,^rfr/ftfu. Dtchiil a,;>rg/. 6b w,rflM]*Dr-t6. 

4- Statgr-ff</o. 
4 R. %oipiirdth. ^k%-t,raz\ Ses-p,irf. V-al.r^. 

/Drachm] HSb-t*. Att.«. Alex-ouf— 

t MiN] Att-ffg-. Itai-eArm. 

|Tal] Att-&<mA:M. Bab-^fafAJ kiUbauth 

I Stater (gold) Att-;>at7 Cy«-PWl-Alex- 
I dap, Croes-Dart-^wZy. 
' As weigbd ounc6s-^rf, V-C-bouz : e ;fou%; 
a; lip: -tire; his. 




{ 



MONEY. 

Sums of Money, or Money of Account. 

f^ V(E)Penn/. Gr-as, Foundousy, (G)Tal. 

i MiN'. Mg'i'gizubss. ^Aut'Sy=g. 
^ S'Q'^hoiz:=:tuns. Ft-azzzazti. SyT-alzzpoil. Ty- 

\ rmn-eiz=:fatt, 

- ((R)Sestvrce t6^th, duo, bini nummi 

I i6-am, duo, bina, 

^ ( — stertia; or mill ia sestertii^m, < above by 

\ the adverbs, as follows : 
Q CBis sesteniiim, or bis; understanding millia 

\ centum (or centena). 

6 Abbreviatures explaind. 

Mgiiita mina, taleutum (lin.) 5. Alexaudrina 
dmDhnia> ^ ; stater, ^. Angel, 1 « Antiochica min. 
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tal. 5. As, 4. §. Attica drachma, *, mina, *, sta- 
ter, 4- ; taleutum, 4. Aureus denarius, 4. Bahy- 
/oratca min. tal. 4.. Bekali, 2. Carol us, 1. Croesius 
fitater, 4.. Crown, 1 . Cyzic^nus stater, 4.. Dareius 
stater, 4.. Denarius, 4. Dichalcos, 3. Drachmas. 
Gerah 2. Groat % 5. Guinea,!. Hebraica drach- 
ma,*. Jacobus, 1. Ttaiica mina,''^. Lepton, 3. Ma- 
noh, 2, Mark, 1. MiwcS*, 5. Noble, 1, Obolus,3. 
Penny^f 5. Philippicus stater, 4 . Pound, 5, P to- 
lemaica min. tal. 6. Romdnum talentum, 4.. Ses- 
tertium, J. Sestertius, 4. Shekel, 2. Shilling, 1. 
Sportula, 4. Stater, 3. Syria min. tal. 6, Tahn- 
tunf, 2, 5. Teruncius, 4. Tyria min. tal. $. Vic- 
toriatus, 4. 

6 Synonyms and Equivalents, 

.^s, as. Assarium, as. Attica minor minazn^intio- 
chica. Attica majormino^tyr'm. Bigatus, denarius. 
Centussis, 100 asses. Chalcos, | dichalchos. Be- 
cussis"", 10 asses. Didrachmon, 2 drachmae. Dio- 
bolon, 2 oboli. Dupondius , 2 asses. Eubcea mi" 
wflzzantiochia. Hemiobolon, ^ obolus. Laureat, 
carolus. Libella, as. Libra (or libra pondo) zz mina 
attica. Mna, mina, Nonussis, 9 asses. Nummus, 
sestertius. Obolus, J noble. Octmsis, 8 asses. Pen- 
tadrachmon, 5 drachmae. Pondo, v. libra. Qua- 
drans, I as, J noble. Quadrlg^tus, denarius. Qua- 
dru^sis% 4 asses. Quinarius, victori^tus. Quin- 
quessis"^, 5 asses. jRAorfiflzzaeginea. Sembella, se- 
mflibella. Semilibella, J libella. Semunica, J uncm. 
Sescuncia, 1 J uncia. Sextans % i as. Sextula^, 4 
uncia. Solidus, aureus. Tetradrachmon, 4 drach- 
mae. Tetrobolon, 4 oboli. Tressis, 3 asses. Tri^ 
ce«m, 30 asses. Tridrachmon, 3 drachmae. 7H- 
«w S I as. Triobolon, 3 oboli. Vigessis, 20 asses. 
Uncia'', r, as. 



taU 



1 N. B. The several coins, vneasures, and weight^s^ being 
reducd to tlie lowest denominations, the memorial verses 
answer all the purposes of the largest tables ; (1) The <ii£- 
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fcrence of any two terms being known by subtraction « s 
and (2) How many of any make one of another, by divi- 
sion b. c. g. (a) What is the difference between a Shilling 

and a Shekel? Answ. (Sh-a/^aJ no — (Sh o&) 48iz6« q- 
i. e. S 2 : 3 : 2 — S 1 z= S l . 3 : S, the shekel more than 
the shiilmg- (b) How many Spans make a Fathom f Answ. 
Fath-oicO 72-r- (Spa-7i) 9=z8. Accordingly, if it be 
(askd, ffhai is a fathom f (and so of any other) the answer 
may be made, the same way, in any of the prior denomina- 
tions : e. g. 21 palms, or 6 feet, or 4 cubits^ or 2 yards, or 
1 l-dth pace, &c. 

2 Any whole was called AS, and ] twelfth of it Unci a 
[whence our terms of ounces for weight, and inches for 
length]. Tiie seveial numbers of those uaciae (bietween l 

and 1 9) were denominated, in order, as follows in 

text: viz. Sextans (i.e. i-6th) 2 Quadrans (f) 3, &c.- — and 
express iheir manner of reckoning Interest of money: thus 
vsUr-a asses [ccntesimae] was 1 per month [12 per year] 
per cent, (suppose aurei, or pounds: deunces, 11 twelfths 
j)er month, aid so on to unciarics, 1 twelfth per month [1 
per year] e, g. 20d. per month, 20s. per year. 

3 Of the three apartments distingnisht by brackets, in 
the 1st are Brass or Copper-; 2d, Silver; 3d, Gold-coins. 

NB. (1) Sh-ofc (as appears by the Abbreviatures ex- 

plaind underneath, and by the key above) signifies Shilling 
48 : i. e. a shilling is 48 farthings ; and so of the rest. (2) 
y (the memorial letter) may be pronouncd wee or wi, te 
distinguish it from i : e. g. Cr-e/y, as if it were Cr-efwi, 

4 i. e. in the year (Urbis ConditoB) from the building of 

the iity of Rome, 190. e^fouz ; i. e. U. C. 490, when the 

Punic war had exhausted the treasury, it weighed but 2. and 
«o of the rest. 

5 i. c. the iEginean mina was (ubss) 6656 q : (g) lOO of 
which made the iEginean talent, and so of the rest. 

6 N, B. In these lists — those in Italic are moneys of ac- 
count, the Test, coins. — ^The Figures and Marks refer to the 
corresponding memorial verses. 

(c) N.B. There are also Coind Half-guineas, Sevenyshil- 
ling pieces. Half-crowns, Thrce-pences, Two -pences, Half- 
pennies ; and such as are distingusht by a superior <^. 



MEASURES. 

Cuhic Measures reducd to Pints, 

rQnar-d. ♦Gal-A:. R-fl/5. Bar-eW. Ti(>;viNE) 
1 Us, VL-uzf, P^flttpe. IS^-athd, T-ethbau. 
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g { Firk-b«rf, as/.i Kil^bek, btf^(BKER St aib) 
I Bai'hiUik, ^dua. Hbg-ulad, hups. 

* y Pe-6«. Bu-tfo. Str-aek. Coom-dus (dry) Sc- 
(^ Ub^^ Ch-etzo. We-iYApg. \A4ady. 

4 ((^H-) C-,ttm. Lrtr5. C^b-t. H-^^; (h) Se^h-cf j^. 
J Bath-«y. H5m-atezii (-utc?. 

^S Cab-yCfteriw. G5m-^rflz. Se-^^* (dry) B&-/<af. 

J Oxybk-,rrf- Metres. 
J\ Coch',riid^. Choen-^g. MJidim^ (dry) Cj^- 

L Ox-C5tj^-Xest as the Roman, 
g i'Quart-,r6. Sfe-fl,r/. C5-p. Ur-dfc-r* (r) Qui* 

J dr-wp. Ctil^&/i^. Lt. Cy. Ace. Hem. 
Q ] Lig ,rcA:. Cy-rarf. Acct-,relf. HSm (dry) in,r^. 
'^ I S^'a,rU. t Mod-i«,re. 
.^r* Gallon contains inches (dry) d(nd,r6^: 

1 (beSr)-eA:S : (wine) eta ' . 

jj C t Pottle Quarts (dr-) t (liquid)-e — ^t MoDi- 
(_ Pints (liquid)-^?! (dry) hau^ro. 

Abbreviatures explaind. 
Acetabulum (lin.) 9, 8. Barrel, 1, Bath, 4. Bush- 
el, 3. Butt, 1. Cab, 4. Caph, 4, Cheme, 6. Chau- 
dron, 3. ChoBnix, 7* Cochlearion, 6. Concha^. 6. 
Congius, 8. Coomb, 3. Culeus, 8. Cyatfaus, 9« 
Firkin, 2. Gallon, 1« Gomer, 5. Hemina^p. Hin, 4. 
Homer, 4, 5. Hogshead, 1, 2. Kilderkin, 2. Last, 3. 
Letech, B, Ligula, 9, 8. Log, 4. Medimims, /• 
Metretes, 5. Modius,9, 11. Mystron, 6. Oxyba^ 
phon, 7. Peck, 3. Pottle, 11. Puncheon, 1. Qua- 
drantal, 8. Quart, 1. Rundlet, 1. Seah, 4, 5* 
Seam, 3. Sextarius, 8, 9. Strike, 3. Tierce, !• 
Tun, 1. Uma, 8. Wey, 3. 

Synonyms and Equivalents. 

Amphora, quadrantal. Amphoreus, metrites. Ca- 

dus, metrites. Carnock, coomb. Chos, congius. 

Coron, homer. Cotyle, hemina. Ephah, bath. Lin* 

gula, ligala. Omter, homer. Oxybaphou, acetaba- 
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lum. Pipe, butt. Quarter, seam* Quartarius, ^sex* 
tarius. Semimodius, | modius. Xestes, sextarius. 

1 i. c. A Firktn (l) of Beer 7i pints. («) ofAlc::=:64 
pints, and so of the rest* 

9 By act of parliament, in 1697, the gallon contains only 
8681 inches. 

■S By experiment, made in 108S, it was found to contain 
only fiS4 inches. 



o ^ 

fNail-rf,r<?. Palf. HSn- 

j CtihUei, E (f 1) ^p (e 

J Y-w. Pa-«y. F^th-pe. I 

V- MW^yfV. Le-miles 3. 



Long Measures reducd to Inches, 

'Nail-«?,r<?. Pal-f. HSn-5; Spa-». FoQt-ad, 

[eng) ol. 
Ro'bouk. Furl-oindj^. 

« 5 H. Pal/. Sp-ai/. C^ef, F'-ous. Ez-bbf, Ax-and. 
\ Schoen andy, ^X^-naug. M-ousth, 

^ (^ G. Dor-/. Ltch-tf2. Orth-flft. Sp-acf. Pygm-aft. 

C. V^'dz, O-nau, St-naug, M-oiskyz, 
5 VR. Unc-rf,n. Pal-/. Pe-6«. Palm-dy, Ciio cjT. 

t Gra-Ary. Pass-A:J. StS-fr^^M. 

Proportions, 

g ( Line-be. B^r-t. Digit, Inch (Heb. Gk. Rom.) 
\ nad: ,pulo: peldu *. [M^ -eizth, 

„ ^ Foot — Eng-flfA. — Gr6k-«z^|i, — 'Rom (coss) 
\ naup (st) oup^ (vgs) oukau. 

Abbreviatures explaind. 

Arabian pole, 3. Barley-corn 6. C libit rrpygem, 
Pygon> pechus 1, 3, 5. Digit, 6. Doron=palm, 4. 
Ell (flemish, english) 1. Ezekiel's reed, 3. Fathom, 
2, 3. Foot zipouszi pes 1,5,7. Furlong = stadium 
2, 3, 4, 5. Gradus, 5. Hand, I. League, 2. 
Lichas, 4. Line, 6. Milemmilionzimiliare 9, &c. 
Nail 1. Orguai, 4. Orthod6ron, 4. Pacezipassus 
2, 5. Palm=doron 1, 3, 5. Palmipes, 5. Passuszz 
pace, 5. Pes 1= foot, 5. Pygme, 4. Pygon, 4. Rod, 
2. Schcenus, 3. Spanzzspithame 1, 3, 4. Spithame 
zzspan, 4. Stadiumzif uxVon^ 4, 5 . \3wc\a> 5 . Yard, 2. 
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Synonyms and Equivalents, 

Ammaby cubit. Aulos, furlong. Chebal, schoe* 
nus, Cubit (lesser) pygme (greater) pecbys. Dactylo* 
docbiue, doroo. Dlaulos, 2 stadia. Docbme, doron. 
Comedy span. Kaneb, Ezekiel's reed. Measuring- 
rod^ schoenus. Mili are^-on: mile. Palasste, doron. 
Patbil, schoenus. Pecbys, cubit. Perch, rod. Pole, 
rod. Poilex, uncia. Pous, pes. Tophach, palm» 
Ulna, cubitus, Zeretb, span. 



1 N. B. The Digit is sometimes divided into 4 grains i 
the Liine into 6 points. 

2 N. B. ^ Sabbath day's journey is reckoned to be 730 
paces: 6 of which made the Parasangy 48 a Day's journev, 

3 i. e. The proportion of the Roman foot to the English 

(divided into ifoo parts) is here exprest, as found on 

the monument of Cossutius on that of Statilius on a 

•ongius of Vespasian, 



Square Measures reducd to Square F§et. 

E. Yar-w, Pace-ifu. F6h'^pe,r6. Aobdazkouz. 

Acrii'btusj/, 
6. Plethron axasf, Aroura, the half: but 

Egyptian"— »tYi/flM». 
R. Juger-e^oM^y. Cli-tisaU. Vfe-m^. (mto) 

A-f6ke (qu) at faux. 

Abbreviatures exphnnd. 

Actus minimus, quadratus, 3. Cluna, 3. Jugerum, 
3, Versus, 3. Yard, 1. 



{ 
{ 



P-oi,ow. P-ei,t«. P-ou,«t. K-ei,w 
from 7 31 K-ou,|^g. N-5u,dtf. 
by \9, \ /Fad/ei. L-ad,«y. S-4d,otrf. I 



{ 
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NUMERICAL LETTERS. 

-In Numerals] A \t66 number, ^fire. Abates^ ; 
1 P I after, £ocrea$es • 

2 \ M. V-K. Xaz. Lruz, C-tfxy. l^'Myg, 
M (CI3 •^) ath : faeace (ccidd) In^h, 

to ouzj/* CCClJJJ 
.afk by tiie Units? : but oftner by ts|^ pre- 

-fixing the numbers ^ [az^h, 
'»-b. i-az. ^ag*. s^-au. (y) k0pp^-n5^ (roi) 
5p J sanpi-twyx ^. « (« ^ aYazyz 
^^' ^ I ^ n-iii. A-<yz. H-tfg-. x-aM. M-tf2tik« n*miil- 
tiplies others inscrib'd in't ^. 



1 e. g. IV 4, IX 9, XL40, XC 90. 

2 e. g. Vr t), XIV 14, XIX 19, XXIX 29 

M« 11, a 12 •«? 101, :ip 102 1« 11, ^« 101, &c. 

SFormi, >n current writint^, trom M : part wheseof^ 
united, (^viz. lo) became J) 500. hence idd 5000, loao 50000. 

4. i. e. Units, tens, hundreds, begin from the letters here 
specified; an<l ^r^ to be reckoned on, in order, Irom them, 
e.g. « 1, /§ 2, 7 3, &c. / 10, X 20, \ 30, &c. f 100, o- 200 &c. 

5 Instead of ns being the ineffable name of JehoYah. 

6 e. g. T 500, O 600, ? 700, &c. 

7 Before the letters expressive of hundreds; as, *yy^ 

1534 : very seldom otherwise ; y^lOro. 

8 e. g. 'O^^SW sooo, D^5)K:i 8000, DWK7 soooo, 

Ac. 

9 The various figures and names of these numerical cha- 
racters, see in my Table of Greek characters. 

i^ 10 e. g. A (10) inscribed in n (5) is iSl (50.) 



PRACTICE. 

1. IJone^l the sought tnfo Price', or its factors* ; 
* or iy AHquot parts*, and by the Aliquots of 
Fractions of Sought (if any) divide Price*. 
2» Whafll One^fUie Price by Gwamodity^; but, 
if too targe, tg its *Witow^ . 
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1 i. e. In questions, where the conditional tenn isl : as, 
when we say, " If «ne cost so mach, yrhat will so much 
cost ? 

2 i. e. Multiply the question-term, or thing stmght, into 

the price &c, e. g. (fohe costs 10s. what will 20 cost? 

&c. Answ. 20 (the £ing sought) H 10 (the price)~200s. 
i. e, 101. 

3 viz. when more commodious. e. g. If one cost 

12 I 6, what will 14 P Answ. The factors of 14 being 2 H 7 ; 

say 2 H 12 I 6~258 : then 7 M 25s.=:175s. i. e, 8l. 15s. 

K.B. Ifthemultiplicator be not resolvable fiko factors, 
take those that come nearest it, and add the price for the 
odd one, or multiply it by what the factors want of the 
multiplicator. 

4 Divide it by the Even parts of the denomination, in 
which yon would have the answer.-— e. g. If one cost 12 | 6, 
what will 14? Answ. lOs. being the | of iL and 2 | 6 (which 
makes up the is | 6) the i of 10s : say 2 in 14z:7L then, 
4 in 7 (the quotient of 14 by 2)=1 ; and there remains 31. 
which, in the next inferior denomination (viz. Shillings) 
if 60, then 4 in 60z:i5s. 

Thus ... 14 

2 > 



J.UUS • • 



14 pds. pks. &e, 

10 2 « r - 

2 5 I 1 8 

6 4 «» - 7 



S 12:6 L8:15 Sl2:6 L8:15 

S As in the following example : 



. C qr. lb 
/84 3 11 
11. 8l.=:2ls 

H'f ^ 84 

46) 42 

4| 28 

•q3.1bll.sl8:6 



1 

at 1 
qr 2i 

l| 

lb 7i 

4' 



a d 
1 10 

- 10 11 

- 5 5 S 

- 14 1 

- -91 



Sq.lllb. 18 6 - 
aliq. pf fimct pr. of ftmct 



In all. • 1852 : 6 The answer : vdnch, being 
halv'd 1*92:12:6; the price of C 84 : 
gives -\ qr 3 : lb 11, 
6 i. e. In sums, wherein the Question-term ia 1 ; ai when 



VBk 
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peiice)=rlSO+6=136 : then 12 in I26=:l0d. and 6 remains ; 
Tvhich maltiplied into 4 (to reduce it to farthings) is 24 : 
then 12 in 24^2 q. 

Ti»«. / in 8 10 : 6 : - f or, by the factors of 

2 H 6, or 3 H 4 ; as in the following : 
8 The foregoing example will stand 



m s 10 : 6 : -. 
Thus \ 2 5 3- 

(. 6 10 2 , 

So the answer is found more easily than by dividing by 12 : 
niHch more so it will be, when that number is higher. 



m slO : 6 : - 
2 "36- 
4 - 10 2 



RULE OF THREE. 

All Questions in it answerd {l) by one stating (2) 

the same way, 

(1) Conditional in one line : and, opposite, the 
terms Corresponding : 

(2) -Dend is the-Ducing of one into -Duc'd of the 
other : the Rest SoR \ 

N.B. No 'Duc'd: the fecit of one line divide by 
that of the other *. 



^« 



1 i. e. The producing & terms of one line multiplied into 
the ptoduc*d ^ of the other, give the divlDEND ; and the reu 
of the terms multiplied together, give the diviSoa: the 
Quotient falls to the blaAk^ .——(a) Producing terms arc 
such as jointly produce any efiect. e. g. whatever is consi* 
derd as a cause, with the adjuncts of time, distance, meo- 
ture, ifc , (b) Producing terms are such as are conxiecflbd 
with the others under the character of price, purchase, pr&^ 
duce, gain, loss, interest, advantage, value or piantity of 

work, ifc, (c) e. g. At the rate of 6 per cent: per ann.' 

whit is the interest of 9001. for 18 months ? Answ. The 
terms being stated, as they offer (without any other regard ' 
than Which are conditional, and Which imply the question) 
Thus: 

Interest Principal time 
61. lOol. Itm. 

200 18 . 

or in anr othet otdAi a^eeabk to the directions in the rule 
say " 6 (the ptodw:e<ilum^oik^\atf^ >^\^ >^ %QQ(A9 
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3§7 



l^rodiicing terms of the other)z=3 1600 (for the dividend) : 
And (the rest) loO X 12=1200 (for the divisor). Then 
8l600-r-ltoo=:18, the answer; Vij. I8l. 

e i. e. If there be no produced term (as generally happens 
in the single rule of three inverse) divide the Jacitf&c,--' 
e. g. How much stuff, yard-broad, will line 1 yards of 
cloth, yard-and-quarter broad ? The terms being stated 
thus : 



broad 
4 qrs 
5 



long 
10 yard. 



say 5 X io=r50 
and 50 -7- 4c=13 34th 
i. e. 12 3fards and 3-4 or f* 



SUBTRACTION. 

May be more eommodiously perfoimed hyAdditian; 

as in the next article. 



TABULATING. 

To multiply and divide hy Addition only. 

1. Twice-double-Multiplicand facits t every mult^> 

plicator. f gives thef, of, 

2. Tabulate Divisor : Quote next digit-under : Sub- 

tract by Addition. 



l.ln theMuLTiPLiCATioN sum(j) 
the facits of the multiplicand tunce 
doubled, are, as. they stand against 
the digits 3 and 4. 1 hen. To mul- 
tiply the multiplicand into 8 
(the last figure of the multiplicator) 

double thefacitof the digit 4 

into 6 (the 9d figure, &c.) add 
the facit of 4 to that of fi (;;z6) 

iiho 7 (the next figure, &c.) 

add together the facits of i, 2, 4 
(rz7) placing each of them, as in 
the common method of multipli- 
cation* 

2. In theDivisioy-sum (II) (l) 
Tabulate the divisor, as in the ex- 
ample, viz* against the digit 2, 
by adding the divisor to Itself; 
against 3^ by adding together the 



Multipli'cand eator 
b 1 98765 H 768 
<§• 2 197530 (I) 




1 98765 H 

2 197530 
4 395060 

— % 

790120 
592590 
69^355 



b 7585l520-^768 
S' 673794 1536 

t5898 i304 
43. 3072 
Quotietit(llY)3Q40 
98765-r-968 4608 
1929 1936 5376 
Quotient: 102 6144 
6912 



1^ 

1 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 



/ 
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totals of t and i ; against 4» by adding the total of {tto 
itself^ or that of 3 to that of 1 ; and, in like manner, in the 
rest, by adding together* the totaU of any two or more* 
digits, equal to the digit whose total is soaght. Theft, (S) 
Quote (or, for the quotient, take) the digit against the to6tl 
nixt less, or under the first corresponding figures of the (fi- 
vidend, viz. 7586. Then, instead of subtracting, aocordii^ 
to the common method, the facit of the divisor by 9 (vUi« 
6012) from (7585) the corresponding figures of die divi- 
dend (3) Subtract by addition, and say [not, 3 from 5, and 
there remains 3 } but 9, and (so much as will makC'S, viz.) 
3 is 5: then l, and (as much as will .make 8, viz.) 7 is 8 : 
then 9, and [what will make 15 (since 9 cannot be taken 
from 5) viz.] 6 is i« S then l, that I borrow, and 6 is 7; 

and so on. In the DivisiON-sum (III) it app^a^ 

that-^ All the tabulating necMsary to ftnd the quotient, 

is only to double the divisor : for, the total next less than 
(the 1st dividend) 987, is 968$ therefore quote l: then 
(the 2d dividend) 190 has no total less; therefor» quote 0; 
then the next total less than (the dd dividend) 1965, is (tim 
fd total, viz.) l$^S; therefore quote a* And, io liiot 

manner, may be tabulated any sum, by steps, as there shall 
be ooda&ioh* 

(a) N. B. 15, being the last sound in the month of th^ 
•perator, does n\ore readily and certainly remind liim* of 
what he borrowd, than in the common way of subtraciioft ; 
which is no small advantage to this method* 



WEIGHTS. 

TVojjr Wkigkt,ftfr Gold, SUmr, Jtweh, Grams, 

and JJquors. 

Aioni/ers reduci to Blatiks, 

1 MoK. P)^-ef- Droit-oJ^ MYte-«»f^dj^ Grain* 
dhiozy. 

Gdldmkhs and Apothecaries Weight reducd to 
^ Grains, 

t (Gold,) Car-6 \ Pen rf^ (P5.) Sctup-rfJ^. Dr§m- 
muz. Oance-okf VMoisy. 
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Averdupvis- Weight, for Baser-tnetais, Bread, 
Mercery, Grocery,. S^c. 

Wool, reducd to Pounds, 

5 Clove-oi Stone-ft5 Tttd-cik Weigh-^eiU Sack- 

Other Things, 

4 Pound-ounce-<w, Hun-p6uDds-<z&e. h«n-Fother- 
dn-are: Tun-ez, 

Hebreto Weights, reducd to Crrains, 

amnyth. ^ 

Greek and Roman Weights. 

1 t,rl&k. Oh ou-trek, S 

„ C Scnpt-ak,traf, Dm-lfouraf, — Sext-oid,aw'jf. 1 ^ 
' X Sic1\'azn,erp, 1 ' 

g I Duellbol,uroi, \5nc-fip,roi, Libra- 7 ^ 

X lefurlroi. , 3 . 

Proportions, 

9 Grains English-^t/",rc make French-fl/ei,Dutch- 
apou, 

10 Ounce has grains A\^r-ofei, Troy-fouz^: as 

eiy to OM*. 

11 Pound Aver-heavier, than Troy by 2 ounces, 4 

drams, and 2 scruples. 

Abbreviature^ etplaind, 

Bckali, 5. Carat, 2 Chalchos, 6. Drachma, 7. 
Duella, 8. Hundred-weight 4. Leptoq, 6. Maneh> 
5. Obelus, 6. Penny-weight, 2. Pound, 2. Scrip- 
tulum^ 7, Scruple, 2. Scxtula, 7. Shekel, 5. Si- 
cilieus, 7 Siliqua, 6. Talent, 5, Uncia, 8. Zu- 
zah, 5. * 

llS 
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Synonyms. 

Gramma» scrapie. Keration, siliqua. Lens» grain, 
litra, libra. Quintal, hundred-weigfat. Sitarion» 
grain. 

1 N. B. The Grainsy us*d in weighing Diamonds, are some- 
what lighter than those as*d in gold, &c, 

ft i. e. 318, according to Bp. Cumberland : 2689 according 
to father Mersenne, 

3 So that the averdupois^ounce is ^ss by 43 grains than 
the troy-ounce ; which amounts to near a I2th part of the 
Whole, 

4 i* e. 7d ounces- troy make 80 ounces-averdupoU. 



MARCH, 

The Ut Day, to find an ti^t Day 0/ the Week 

it happens, 

1 The year, more 2 and even-ltfa, divide by 7: 

[given . 
t By what remains (fbr sat 1 sund. ^id-$5-on) it is 



E. G. Ann. Dom, S6 + a -f 6 (its even 4th) z= 34 -f- 7, 
remains 6 : i.e. fiiday; accounting Saturday 0, Sunday i, 
monday 3, &c, — ^Before Chrui, reckon Backward ; viz, 
Sunday l, Saturday 3, and so on to monday 0. e. g. Bef. 
Ch. 7 H- a -f I (its even 4th) =: 10 4- 7, remains 3 ; i. c. 
friday. — —Of the other months to find^hafe 1st day, and con* 
sequently what day of the week any day is j V, Signs. 



MONTHS, 

7^ Number of Days in each, with the Days of 

the Nones and Ides, 

Ap Sg Ntt June.i2 ^ : Mar M^ Jdl Oc, No-ji, id-hZ « . 
in the Rest, I.. at*»^ 
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1 Febciarf 9 it is well known, has 3$ (in the leap^yevB 
f 9) the rest 3l. 

- Q« i. e. The N«i»es lure on the 7th day, the Ides on the l5 ; 
in these 4 months. 

3 i. e. The Agones are oh the Sth, the Ides on the 18th :' in 
the test. 



TtfOON. 

Ci/cle and Epact, 

Go/<fe«'s remainder of year-more-l, divided by 1,9 1. 
Epacifs the cycle into ab: aboTe iz by iz, the re- 
mainder ^. 

Change and Age, 

New'f the remainder of month-from-march and 

epact, less iz, auz \ 
Ap. Se. No. Jun. less en For Jan. Mar. o. 

Feb. Apr. 1 add. 
Full's J 5 days from the diange — ^Wainiog, east;. 

Growing, «re»t is enligfateml \ 

Rising and Setting. 

At Sun-set, sets New, rises Full; and, each day, 

minutes ub more. 
Shining (m Waining) Subtract (in Encreasing) Add 

to Sun-rise,-set. 

Southing and Tides, 

Southimg*B Ae age iuik> ok, by 6o : from al, the 

excess take \ 
Highuftiter at London-bridge : two hours^ and a half 

after Southing ^ 



I e. g. 1737 + 1 S 1738 -f- 19=10 : reuamder 9, for 
the cycle, or Gulden number, 

JJ e. g. 9 (the cyde) x ii=99t-30 (as being aboYe so) 
ZZ9' remainder 9 for the epact* 

3 e. g. May 20 (1787) What is the moon's age? Anw. 
3 (the number of the mbnth from march, inelmiveiy) 4- 
fthc epact) = is — 10 :^ is ; ihc toy <A iS&fc tww ^wa«%. 
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when It is siid to change* So the moon, on the 90th of maf^ 
is 3 days old. 

4 i« e. The Horns are tumd, in Decrecuing (from the 
Full) West-ward ; in Encranng (from the New) East- 
ward. 

5 e.g. April 15 (i737) When comes the m*on to the 
meridian ? Answ. The moon's age is 26 : the excess above 
(al) 15, isll. ThenilH 48 = 528 -f- 60=: 8 h. 48 m. 

for the Southing. For the readier workhig, the rule 

may be thus exprest : ** Age into 4thy 5 : into 13 the rC' 
mainder gives minutes" e. g. 11 x 4lZ44-7-5=:8hr 
remainder 4 x I2~48m. 

6 e. g. Apr. 15 (1737) the moon Souths at 8 h. 48 m. 
Then 8 h 48 m.+« h, 30 mc=i 1 h. 18 m. (N. B.) If th^c 
amounts to more than 13 ; the excess shows the hour. 



THE 12 SIGNS 

or Portions of the Zodiac, nam*d from Constdla- 
tiom once in them: their Names, Characters, 
and corresponding Months ; with a Key to find 
the Sun's Place on any Day^ ; and on what day 
of the Week the 1st Day of any Month hap* 
pens ^. 

n^ (fi ey» Aries 
ouf b Taurus ^ 
k s n Gemini 
p e SB Cancer 
p f SI Leo 
J» pj ^ Virgo 
pi ^ Libra 
* ti 1TL Scorpio 
p d f Sagittarius 
k t Icf Capricomus 
n s XT Aquarius 
ba d X Pisces 



1 Ar 

2 Taur 

3 Gfemt 

4 Cance 

5 LS 

6 V 

7 Lib 

8 Se 

9 S(Jr 

10 Ca 

11 Aqu^ 

12 FTscfe 



ma 
apr 
may 
jun 

.J61 
au 

se 

oc 

no 

de 

ja 
feb 



1 The method is this: To the day of the month (-f- 11 
for the old style) add the number signified by the numerate 
n, ou, &c. the Sun ( — 30, if abov6 30) is in the degfae 
of the sign corresponding to the day of the month, E. G. 
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Feb. 10 -hll (for the old style) + 11 (for the aumeral imj 

^32— 30=:«»of H. 

<2 Thus: From the day on- which March 1st happens (V. 
March) for any ether monthy count forwavd so many ckiys 
as are signified by Ae numerals a, /» &c. E^ G. Mar. ist, 
I737^ywas tuesday; therefore Apr. 1st [counting (f) 4 on- 
wards, tnesday being one] is frtday: and, consequently, the 
tth, l5th, 38dy 99th, are firidays; whence may be known 
the rest. [N. B. Jan. and ^eb. are reckoad from Mar, of 
i^e precedmg' year. 



SUN. 

The Time of its rising each Dtnf* 

1 jatvo K 7 Febr-et, 6 Mar-6j^. 5 Apiwra^ Mwwf- 
4 Jul-/?. 5 Aag-^« 6 Sept-ad. 7 O ..be. 8 N-tf/f. 
t JuN-dfl, the Longe&t, iji «,— — the Shortest d bai, 
DECEM-cbl 

For the intermediate Ikufe. 

Sought^ into 60, by All, givea Min. fcfWer 1st line, 
more 2d \ 
The Time of its Setting, each Month, &c. 
Setting's the complement of rising to 12 ; and, doi^ 
bied, Ihe day gives ^ • 

C^k and Domiiiieai Letter. 

Click's the remainder of year-moie-9 by dt ^ : if (V 

ek^. 
tifc cycle's A; q^, B; and so od^; e'ery 4thhas 2^ ^ 

(next 
aft^ tiiese 3ds i d'E^p tmO, a-y "B, bo D, ad V, 

de kf danC) and 
Former is u&M tUi Feb-cfo, in Leap-yean; and, 

after^ the Latter. 



To find the SurCs Place in the Zodiac^ V. Signt. . 

1. i. e. On Jan. 4, the Sun rises at 8. 
t. i. e. On Jan. SI, New style (which ii the Lttgett day) 
<he Sun rises at 3 b« 43'. 



/- 
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8. i. e. The day sought (reckond from the day of the Sun's 
rising) multiplied into 60, and divided by the number of 
All the days between the day of the Sun's rising (specified) in 
any month, and the day of its rising in the next ; gives the 
Minutes fewer (or, to be subtracted from the hour speci- 
fied) in the isi line; more (or, to be added) in the 9d line, 

e. g. Apr. 13, I would know when the Sun rises. By 

6 Apr-«u I find that the day sought (reckond from the day 
of the Sun's rising, viz. the 9th) is 4 [for 9 + 4= 13]. 
Then 4 x 60 == 240 : and 240 -f- 36 (the number of All the 
days from 5 in Apr. ou to 4 M-<z^ •' i* ^* ff om 9, the day the Sun 
rises at 5 in April ; to 16, the day the, Sun rises at 4 in May)' 
=6' [and 24-36thi. e. by reduction] 40" : — 5 h. (the day it 
rises on the 9th of April) r= 4 h. 53', 20", then, therefore 
the sun rises on that day, viz. Apr. 13. 

4 Thus, Dec. 91, New stile, the sun rises at s h. 17 m. 
the complement oj itt rising to li is 3h. 43' [for 8 h. 17 ih* 
-T* 1 2 h. :^ 3 h. 43 m.]. The sun therefore sets at 3 h. 43 si. 
u'nd this, doulUd, gives the length of the day, viz. 7 h. 26 in* 
shorter by 9 h. 8'. than the longest ; which (by the sacnc 
calculation) will be foimd to be 16 h. 34'. 

5 e. g. 1737 + 9= 1746 -f- 28 := 6a the number of 
revolutions since Christ) remainder 10, for the number of 
the cycle. 

> 6 i. e. If there be no remainder ^ it will be (ek) the 28th, 
QT last year of the cycle. 

7 i. e. The dominical letter answering to the year of the 
cycle 28 is^; to 27> B; and so on (backwards) to G,. the 
7th and last : after which returns A, B, &c. 

8 e.g. Every 4 th (or Leap year <^) ^s 2 dominical let- 
ters : the latter of which is us'd after Feb. 24, the interca- 
lary day ; which is therefore denoted by the same l«tter as 

the 23d. N. B. For the readier finding the dominical 

letter answering to any number of the cycle, I have given 
(in parenthesis) those of every third : thus faei F) F an- 
swering to 18 (one of the 3ds theie specified), 17 (the 
next 4th, reckoning backwards) will be G A ; 16, B; ]5j 
C; &c. 

(a) For the readier finding Leap-year, the rule is this : 
** Year sought divide by 4 ,* whaVs left will be, for leap-year^ 
; for past, 1,2, or s." e. g. 1 737 -r- 4 =: 434 : ijjmain* 
der 1, for 1st after leap-year. 
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Raman Manner of Dating » 

(1) Kal. Non. Id. (2) Pridie. (3) Tert. quart: (nb) 

The day sought substract from 
One m5re th^n Ide-None-days ; Two more th^n thl^ 

month's, fbr th^ Kalends. 



I. i. e.) For the days on which the Kalends, Nones, Ides 
of any month happen (V. Months) write (e. g.) Kal, Dec* 
on the kalends of december, viz. the 1st day of December. 
(2) On the day preceding each of them, write (e. g.) Pridie 
Kal. Dec. i. e. pridie kalendas decembris, on the day before 
the kalends of december, viz. the 30th of november. (3) 
For the days backward, write Tertio, Quarto, fyc, i. e. on the 
t, 4tb, &c. 

II. To find any of the days, e. g. (i) 1 0th of decern* 

ber. What, in the Roman style ? Answ. 10—14 (One more 
than the days the ides happen on) ZH 4. i. e. 4to id. dee* 
Again (a) 4to id. dec. What, in the English style? Anws. 
4 — 14 =: 10. i. e, the loth of december — ^— (i) 20th of 
november: Say SO — 32 {Two trpore than the number of the 
days in the month) zz IS. i.e. 12mo. kal. dec. (s) 12mo« 
kal. dec. say 12 — - 32 =: 2o. 
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BPOC«AS. 



Their C&mieneemmt in the MHm period 





m 

% 

8* 
9 
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^ ^ O^ O 03 ^9 ^. (^ H'. .^ ^ 



^ to ^ iO ^ ^-4^ 
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^^oo8»-odoo'^»^;^ca^^co09 ^o\o Co ^ ^ 
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J ^ f The year of the Julum peru^ corresponding: to 

' L am/ year in any JSra. 
2 f Any year q/* any Mra by the corresponding 
^' \ year of the Julian period. 
|V f Jul— ^or After add Comm-les^-l— — — for 

^ \ Afore take from Comm. 
gv C Mn^-'-^After, Comm-less-l take for Corr — 

^ \ but Afore, Corr. from Comm. 



1. f§^hat year of the Juliam Period is the year 1737 (l) 

before Chrisc? («) after Christ? Answ. (i) 1737 

(before Christ)— 4714 (the year of the commencement of 
the Christian aerain the Julian period) =: «977. («) 1737 
(after Christ) 4- 4713 (the commencement-ZeM-i) z= 6450, 
the year of the Julian period. 

Q, ff^hat year of the Christian Mra is the year of the 

Julian period (1) «977 ? (2) 6450? Answ. (l) 8977 

(the year of the Julian period corresponding to the year of 
the sera sought)— ^4714 the co}nmencement of the Christian 
8era)=1737. (3) 6450 the corresponding year) — 4713 
(the commencement-less- 1) = 1737. 



* For the Number of Years from the Creation to the 

Birth of Christ. 

The Christian vulgar aera commences in 



the year of the world 4004, jan. 1. [according to 

Helvicusy Isaacson, &c. 3948] The Jews 

place the creation of the world. Later by 242 years, 
viz. in 3762, oct. 7«-^— — The Greek historians, 
on the authority of the septuagint. Sooner by about 
1490, or 1500 years, viz. the ecclesiastical, in 
5494 ; the civil, in 5509* 
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FESTIVALS, 

Holy-da^s, Feasts^ Sfc. 

IMMOVEABLE. 

Chfist. 

'N4t^^,att \ Circ-jxi^&. £piph-ja,5. Ldmrn^n^^. 
HoRood-se,io. Trahsf-au,«« 

Mary. 
Ann-m&Tftl. Piir-feb,«, Nat-se^A:. Vis-jul,e. C6nc- 
de,^. Asa(-au,a/« 

Saints, 
All-n5v,&. And-nov,«2. Bap-jun-e/*. Bimaby-jun^aft. 
Barth-augje/", George-apr^ef. James-jul,fi?tf. Innd- 

c^nt-dee.iiet. 
John-dec,£{ot. Luke-o,aA:. Mark^pri^efu. M^i- 

MiLtt-se,da. Faul-Jan-dfu. 1?ef-jun,ifow. i>hil 

Jaco-may^a. 
Sim Jfud-o,eA:. Ste^e,dau. Tho-dec,da. V^lentine- 

Bdnfal Family, 1737. 

t6R-o,ftfl. PR6cLAJun,flJ. BoRN,King-o,^3/ : seit. 

Queen-mar,0 : seid. 
W^es-ja,fy : pyp, -cess-n,aAr. AnOr-o,«fe ; p^n, 

Aine-ina,fz: pah. 
Car-ma,fz: |i^. Will^^pM/: jpt&, M^r-fe,ifc; 

pet. Loui-d,jp : pef. 

Terj»9,a8inl'^37* 
Tirffi$ hold. Weeks al : ddys tlTXta-eb. East-^. 

/tr'm'dy, Mich-f au. 
BiL from j^i-rfi to feh-Je— — MiCH fr6m 6c^o to 

nov-eA:. 
East, vfM-e 'dfter,begins : 6nds, dftei' asl^e'iisioD, 
, mQud-a. 

Trin, frfday ^ter, begins ; and ends 3d Wednes- 
day after. 
Vac. holds weeks toi : days Hilar-otY. East-a^. Tr- 
abs, Mich-ti5* 
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lA^y-um^el, MKUum-junh^. Mich-sep,(f0tt. Qui- 

iS^U Holidays* 

Fire-sep,e. Poud-no,/, Mdrt-ja,/^. Restor-may^ diu. 
Revo.feb,flf. 

MOVJSABLE. 

' « . . - 

1 Before and after Easter. 2 

J CSiept-«f ^. Sex-tt^. Shroyero?*. Qua^, \j^\i\rO^ 

X Vi\'p. Mauudrt. Good-Fri-rf. 
Easter's the first Sunday after first Full*mooii 
after l^arph-£&(. 

1 Urn* Ad-«^«. 
£mber-i%«. We Fri S^t, after Qud Whit Ho 
R69d hx^ai-decjat. 

EAST5:R TAPliE 3. 

Paschal full-moons f 01* the Golden^numbers, with 
the Hebdomadal Leiters. 

1 A 

2 M 

3 A 

4 A 

5 M 

6 A 

7 R? 

Use of the Table. 

Sikm fropa If ebd6m to Domin (of l;|^e year spugl^t) 
iM to ^ Wonjtb's day,* " ... 

Synonyms, 8^e. 

Ash Wednesday, 1st day of lent. Candlemas, pu- 
rification of the virgin M. Crucifixion, gbdd-fiicbiy. 
Holy-thursday, niai^iday. Holy-week, last of fent. 
John the Baptist, midsummer, JParasceue, good- 



I 


d 


el 


g 


bi 


e 


e 


a 


ed 


d. 


h 


b 


t> 


e 



8 A 


bet 


c 


15 A 


a 


g 


9 A 


oi 


f. 


1^ M 


ea 


c 


10 M 


««f 


b 


17 A 
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11 A 


bu 


g 


18 M 


-eon 


d 


12 A 

13 M 


f 
eo 


c 
f 


19 A 


-boi 


h 


14 A 


Pe 


ci 






. 
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friday. Passion-week, last of lent. Pentecost, 
ifvbifsuntide, whitsontide. Processioning-day, as- 
cension day. Quinquagesima, shrove-sunday, 
Slior-(Shur-)thur8-day, maunday-thursday. Twelfth- 
day, epiphauy. 



1 i. e. The nai'mty of Christ is on dec, S5. and so of tht 
rest. 

a i. e. iSrptuagesima- Sunday is (si) 63 days before 

Easter [70 before the octave of easter] Low Sunday is 

(oi) 7 days after Caster, and so of the rest. 

3 The Easier-table consists of 5 veifses, each ending at 8 
period mark ; and may be read thus : ** One-aid, two«me1s» 
xhrec'dl'i e, (four A^it, 6ve medd.*' &c.— Its Use is to find 
Easter-sunday for crcr. V, n. 4. 

4 e. g. A. D. 1 737, the golden number is 9, the dominical 
letter B. then, against 9 (in the table) the hebdomadal letter 
js F. from thence to the dominical B. are (gab) 3 : which 
added to apr. 7 (the day of the month, in the table) gives 

ap. 10, foreaster-sunday. So A. D. 1736, golden-number 

8, 1st dominical-letter C : then from C (in the table) to G 
(dominie.) 7 -f apr. 18:= apr. a5. 



In the following verses (which contain as roucb, 
I think, as is necessary to charge the memory with 
by way of foundation) I have.given the most general 
divisions of the several parts of the terraqueous 
globe ; beginning, in each, with the most northerly 
parts, and, in descending southwards, proceed (to 
the right) from west to east : so that children, with 
a few hints and occasional helps, may be able to 
find them, by themselves; and thereby fix them 
better in their memory ; after which they will easily 
get the verses by heart, and be well prepared to 
consult the gazetteer, or to %q through any system^ 
with pleasure, to good %dN^\vta^^» 



Continents, aisles, ^Peninsulas, Isthmus, Capes, 

Mountains, 

CONTINENTS. 

Europe, Africa, Afia, ojad .^^lamica, 

AF (8) Bar (fez raor a t6u trtpo bdrc) J8i (4ar) 

Egj^ .(^lexcair) ^ 

.Za^(zu) Ne(t6mb) Nubi (d^g) Gui(ma,why be 

lo cdiig) Ethi (moneaf ) 
AM (23) Green Brit Wa La C^ Acad Eng J^rs 

. Pen Mary Virg Car 
Geor Kent. F16r (ang pens) Mex (u^d mi . taju 

chi gaut hon ver) 
Firm (pa ca mdr venez dnd gra po com dari) Per 

(quito li;m chare) 
Am: Rr^st (s^l seba. vm) Chil (j^) Para (guai lucii 

plat) Mag 
AS (5) Tar (a sib che thi) T{irk (fn na cfird sy di 

^r) Pe (der isp gorhb) • • . 

Ind (mpg ag beng : vis go bi indl : pe to si co) Qhi 

pek nank • 

EUR (IS) Nor-6er^. Swde-^focA: (Scot-fd'w.. ^e- 

dublin, ^london) .' . . 'v • 

Ditn-chp H51 amst, Fland-f rw**. Ge-m^ii. Vowa, 

RusS'petre: France-pflr, 
^w\tZ'basiL Ii(m^'pre^b,.port-Usb. S]}iia7mad., Itdl- 
, ro. TiX'Cmstmt. 

AFRICA. 

Bqrhafy comprehends the kingdoms of Fez, Mo- 
rocco, Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, Barca. Bildklgerid: 
Daara. Egypt : (ch cit.) Alexandria, Cairo. Zqa- 
ra : (chi prov.) Ziienziga. Negroland: Tombule. 
Nubia : Dangola. Guinea : Malaguette, Whydfaw, 
Benin, Loaugo, Congo, Angola. Ethiopia : Monc- 
mugi, Monomotapa, Caffraria. 

AMERICA, 

Greenland, New-Britain, New-Walt^, I^bradw, 

M M 3 ' 
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Canada, Acadia or Nova Scotia, New-England, 
New Jersey, Pensylvania, Maryland, Virginia, Ca- 
rolina, Gewgia, Kentneky. Florida (ch. towns) 
St. Augustine, Pensacola. Mexico: (ch. prov.) 
Guadalsgarra, Mechuacan, Tabasco, Jucatau, 
Chiapa, Guatim^a, Honduias, Ver^gua. Terra- 
Fh^na: Panama, Carthag^iia, St. Martha, Vene- 
zuela, Andalusia^ Granada, Popayan, Comaiia, 
Darieu. Peru : Quito, Lima, Los-Charcos. AnuL- 
zonia. Brazil: (ch. cit.) St. Salvador, St. Sebas- 
tian, St. Vincent. Chili: St. Jago. ParagHuy: 
(ch. prov.) Guaira, Tucuman, Rio-de-la-Plata. Terrih 
Magellanica. 

ASIA. 

Tartary: (ch.,prov.) Astrachan, Siberia, Chen- 
yang, Thibet. Turkey: Turcomania, Natolia, 
Curdistan, Syria including Palestine, Diarbec, £y- 
raco- Arabic. Persia: (ch. cit.) Derbent, Ispahan, 
Gombroon. India : (ch. prov.) empire of the Great 
Mogul (Agra, Bengal) Visiapour, Golconda, Bisna- 
sur, Malabar, Pegu, Tonquin, Siam, Cochinchina, 
China: (ch. cit.) JPekiu, Nankin. 

EUROPE. 

Norway: (ch. cit.) Bergen. Sweden: Stock- 
. . holm. Scotland: Edinburgh. Ireland: Dobiin, 

* England : \^o\\do\\, i>^ii»iarA: : Copenhagen. Hoi- 

Inda : Amsterdam. Flanders: Brussels. Ger- 
many: Vienna. Poland: Warsaw Russia: Pe- 
tersburgh. France: Paris. Switzerland: Basil 
Hungary: Presburg. Portugal: Lisbon. Spam: 
Madrid. Italy : Rome. Turkey : Constantinople. 



Capes, Islands, Peninsulasj and Mountains* 
C4PES : U L\ Sl-^ng. Fi \i-spdin, Bla Vc G6od-4/ri. 
C6m*malab, Hoiiv-jues. 
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ISLES : Z6-rf«i. Azpd. Sa Sic Ca Cy-mid. Ma Ca- 

bdrb. Hegtcf. Mad-efA. 
Maid Ceyl Siim Bo Su J^t Phi Mo Ladr ind. Newf- 

la. Sosouth-^as, 
B^i'Jlo. Ba Cii Jam Hi Ric, Carib (^t ne nfo barb) 

mex. Fueg^mug'. 
PEN : mde. M6H^e. Vre-tdrt. Afri. C6fflb. Malac- 

ind. Mex-amer'Hcrih. 
MOUNT: Ch^vY-«cof. Fyrspain. MpsH. Cauca- 
tdrt Apalach n am. 

CAPEa. . 

Laiid's-end, Lizard, Start-point (of) England. 
Finisterre, St. Viucent's, Spain, Blanco, V^d, 
Good-Hope, Africa. Comoriu, Malabar. Horn, • 

Fuego, 

ISLES. ^ 

Zealand (iu'^ Denmark. Azores (west of ) Por- 
tugal. Sardinia, Sicily, Candia, Cyprus (in the) 
MeditetTanean. Madeiras, Canaries (against) Bar" 
bary. St. Helena, Guinea. Madagascar, Ethio- 
pia. Maldives, Ceylon, Sumatra, BoiYieo, Sunda, 
Java, Phillippiues, Moluccas, Ladrones, East- 
Indies. Newfoundland, Labrador, Society-IsFes 
(in the) South-Seas. Bermudas (against) Florida. 
Bahamas, Cuba, Jamaica, Hispani61a, Porto-Rico : 
Caribbees (Antigua, Nevis, Montserrat, Barbadoes, 
Mexico. Fuego, TerrorMagellanica. 

PENINSULAS. 

Jutland (in') Denmark. Morea, Greece. Precop. 
Tartary. Africa. Carabaya, Malacca^ East- 
Indies. Mexico, North-America. 

MOUNTAINS. 

Cheviot (between) Scotland and England. Py- 
renees, Spain and France. Alps, Italy and France. 
Caucasus (in) Tartary. Apalachiao, iVortArifflnt* 
rica. 
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WATERS. 

Oceans, Seas, Guiphs, Straits, Rivers, and Lakes* 

OCEANS : Hyp. Ethi. East. Alt-West. Paci-South- 

dd Zur. Ice. 
SEAS : Ba de- Swede, ChBu-^ng, Med €U,6fr, Black 

eu,as» C^isp'tartar, 
GULFS: Bo F'l swede, Xen-Ml, Red-crfl^, , Pcrs. 

fieng. B&ff HU'Uorth'^m. 
STRAITS: Sound-bdlt, G'lrmed, miMa. Baiced^ 

Sun-m. H6d>bu. Y>dL-haff, Mag. 
LAKES : Lad 0^fus&, Ne Lo-«cof, Ge hu^stvitz^ 

Baba-j9er«. Bim-ne. F^rjfirm, 
RIV. \6c<L Daivbla. Rh'iger. Rh Eb KilrmeT. 

Eu-pei*«. Ga-be, Mh-mex. 

OCEANS. 

Hyperborean or northern. Ethiopian. Eastern, 
Atlantic or western, Pacific or soutli^ or mare ,del 
Zur. Icy near the South Pole. 

SEAS. 

Baltic, east of Denmark and Sweden, Channel, 

'south east of England, Mediterranean, between 

Europe and Africa and part of Asia, . Black sea, 

between part-of Europe, and Asia, Caspian, in Grjeat 

' Tartary. 

GULFS. 

Of" Bothnia and of Finland, in Sweden. Of Ve- 
tiice, east of Italy, Red-sea, between Arabia and 
Africa. Persian Gulf. Bay of Bengal in Asia*- 
Baffin's and Hudson's Bays in N&i*th Atnerica. 

STRAITS. 

Sound (of the) Baltic, Gibraltar, Mediten^a- 
nean, Hellespont, Black-sea. Babelmandel, Red" 
sea, Sunda, Indian*ocean, Hudsoifs, Button's^ 
tay^ Davis's, Baffin's-bay, Magellan, South 
'AmericB^ 
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LAKES. 

Ladoga and Onega, western part of Rusna. 
Loch-Ness and Lomond (in) Scotland, lakes of 
Geneva and Lucem, Switzerland* Babacoml>ar» 
Persia. Bornou, Negroland, Parime* Terra 
Fimut. 

RIVERS. 

Volga (falls into the) iJaspian-aea. Danube, 
Blaek-^ea. Rhine, Germanrocean. Rhone, £bro, 
Nile, Mediterranean, Tigris, Euphrates, Persian' 
gulf. Ganges, bay of Bengal. Missisippi, bay of 
Mexico. 



A mare particular Account 

i^f the several countries of Europe may be exhibi- 
ted, so as to give a precise idea of the situation of 
each sub-division, s^er the manner of the following 
specimen : in which (beside what was proposed m 
genera], note 1.) such as are contiguous South- 
ward, are joind; as in weLa- : such as are conti- 
guous Westward, are hyphend ; as in Che-De- &c. 

ENGLAND. 

Its Forty Counties. 

Nor cum-diir : weLa-yiSrk ; che-de-not-luic : shr6p- 

sta-le-rut norf : 
Her-wo-wa-n6rtha : Bed-hunt-c&mb-suff : mon-gl- 

6xfo-buck-hert-ess. 
Som-*wilt-berk— middlesex : com-dev-dors-h^mp- 

surrey-kentSuss. 



FIRST MERIDIANS. 

Oft either side of Teneriffe. 

(Edst) London-i» (West) Fer-rf. Jag-t ^vwAr^f. 
C6rv(hboi. Bras-i^ow. 
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Abbreviatures. 
ViBftmi St. Jago. St. Nicholas, coast of Biasil. 



The Dtitcb placed* rbe first Meridian at Teneriflfe ; the 
l^uch, since 1634, at Ferro, two degrees west of Teoeriffb ; 
others variously, as in the memorial verse. In most of the 
French maps and those copied from them two degrees must 
be allow'd on such as are calculated on the Dutch plan to ' 
make tiiem correspond ;. aft fbr extmple^-<>Hamburgh is there 
said to be long, a9 deff. 20 m. E. consequffikdy: in th^ French 
maps it will be found in 31 deg* 90 m« and in similjur raai^ef 
are all the rest. Many moderji geographers usually 'npw 
calcdtate the first Meridian ffom the cdpital city of the state 
. in which each resides : the Eilglish reckon from the Rojral 
Observatory at Greenwich. near London; the North Ameri- 
cans from Philadelphia, situated 75 deg. 8 m. W. from Lon- 
don ; and several of the French from Paris f deg. 20 m. E. 
•f London. 



The several Books of it, with the Time of their 

Wiiting^ 

OLD TESTAMENT, 
Its 39 Books, 

ElYh-job'; dpty ^.Mo-pent: bog, JO^h: Holy. S^m- 

ju-ki: bazy. 
Ddv: bi/ly, Sal-pro-can ccc : ath, M6r<M: fog, 

E'z-chr: etj/ Neh: eg. 

Prophets. 

Jon : kse, Jo : eig. Am : pelp. Hose ; oiet7. Is : 

pHui/ Nah: pu^c. 
Mic ; put, J6r : sta. Zeph : dutz. Haba : syn, Ezg : 

huL Obadi'^Arot. 
Danie) : ull. lUg : ISz^ Zeohari : udz. M^acl^ ; 

touoi. 
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Its 27 Books. 

Matt-/fl.« Mar-of, Thes-/^f. Ve-lo. Gal Cor 

R6nia-/ofy Luke-sa. 
Phil Col EpMs Phile J^me-se, tteb ActnW, Timothy 

-Tit-w. '• . ..V .. _ .^.^^ ., 

Tim Veter-aup Jud^pd.* Vitvei-ous, Jofin-ftof.— 
^ doiin iau: 



1 i.e. EZt'Au is most probably' supposed to be the author 
of the book of job, about 1730 years before the. birth of 
Christ. So, Moses, the author of the pentateuch, flourished 

in the year before Christ 1400. And so of the rest. > — 

N. B* Ezt3, is thought by the Jewish doctors to have writ the 
chronicles [the 36th chapter of Genesis, the last of Joshua 
'and Jeremiah ; and to have revised and settled the 4:aiLabn of 
the old testament.] 

2 i. e. Matthew writ his gospel about the year of our Lord 
41. And so of the rest. 

3 i. e. 27 books (from the year 41 to 97) in 36 years. 



ENGgLAND. 

It9 KingSj since, the Conquest if!4tjith*the Cmnmence" 

m&nt of their Reigns, 

WiLli Conq-saui^ Unf-koi. Hen lst-ag*.1STEPH-5t7. 

He seC'lmf, 
Rich l^Mein^ lfous*a»n ^ Hen Sdrdas. Edwaud 

Ed 2d'ti/p, 9d-f^. Ri sec-tjpp. Hen 4th*timn, 

5th fat. 
'6ihfed M'A^faub, SthyM^dfeit. HKjthrfeil, 

8th fyn. 
Ed 6th lop. MARYJ/jf i Ehtihluk. Xame lst-*yf. XI^ 

ist'Sel. 
Gar 2d's6n. Jame se^tU. 'WlLLM,A.^'ein, A3^^* 
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1 i. e. ff^xtim the conqueror began his reign (accounting 

the year to begin January l) A. D. 1066 N. B. 100« U 

•mitted throughout thit list* 



MONARCHIES. 

ne grand or univeraal ones, their Rise, FM^ 

and Cowtinuanee. 

ASS: NYn(A.MH|^. Sar-fir^ (BAB-t/im, Pkbs- 

tduboif GUEC isel -?- 
Cass-ma-gre. Lys tbrac-he>b6s. Ptolem a4-lib-«- 

p^l-sy. Seleuc as.) _ 

BOM : JuUity^, Joy-otat -f- East, W4st : takea 

C6n'loze, B.om-otun : 
A'lar(A.D>o*2, Atti-Jla. Gknsful. Od^s. Thedd- 

ani. Tot-lop. 



i. e. The Assyrian monarchy begun in Ninua (A M.J 

1748, and ended with Asjaraddinus in 3935 ; being swallowd 
up by the BABylonian, which ended (with Nabonadius) in 
S410, (when Cyrus reignd over all Asia) so the kingdom 
was translated to the PsRsians: from whom (by the con- 
quest of Darius Codomannus) In 361 7, Alexander translated 
it to the GREcians: after whose death, in 3685, it was (-r-) 
divided (after the confusion of a few years) among four of 
his followers. Ca«5ander had maccdon and grcce.* Lyri" 
machus had thracc, with those parts of Asia that border on 
the Hellespont and the ^oiphorus : Ptolemy had cegypt, Itbjtif 
arabia, pa/estine, and coelo«yria: Seleucus, all the rest of 

a<ia. The RoMan monarchy begun with Julius Ca^ 

sar, in 3903 ; and ended in Jovian in 4313 : after whose 
death it was (-f-) divided into the £<i5/crn, and H^estem em- 
pires : the former of which ended by the taking of Con- 
stantinople (under Constantine Palaeologus) in 5403 ; the 
latter by the taking of Rome (under Honorius) in 435o ; 
A. D. 4lu : by Jlarxc, king of the Goths: after whom it 
was overrun and ravagd by Attih, king of the Huns, in 461 ; 
by Gender ic, the Vandal, in 455 ; by Oc^oacer, king of the 
Heruii, in 47 6 % by Theodonc^ king ot the Ostrogoths^ ia 
^493; by Totilaa, the 0«UO|ja\Yi«Va^l« 
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WAR. 

Bodies of Soldiers. 

R] D^'by, Cen-dzi/. Man-^. Turm-^*. Cohor-^^. 
• hegi-auth, Fh-eith, 

dthfiag, ^ey,-ig,auth, 

1. The Roman Legion consisted of (at a medium) 6000 
men : thougii the number was different, at difilerent times^ 
ftoni 3oco to 6666* Aad^ in proportion, the other bodies^ 
viz. DecuriOf lo. Ctnturia, 1M« Manipulus, soo. T^rma, 
30j). Cofwrsy 600. Phalanx, 8000. 

2. An Enolish Regiment is from 3(H) to 1000 men. 
And, in proportion, the other bodies, viz. Company, 50- 
100. Squadron, 100-900. Battalion, 500-800. Brigadef 
1000*1100. 



PHYSICS. 
ANNUITIES. 

ne Value^ far several Ages of Life. 
A'bz,dei a. Az-btfo. 'Ea-b(^,pei. lz'bd,pe. Oz-ifz^itp. 

Vz'OU,eb. V'kiUb. Au^-oi,^^. Anhiiu,lo. OiZ'/^'tf. 



1 . i.e. for (A) 1 year of age, the value of an annuity ic 
(hz,dei) lo,«8 years purchase. And so of the rest. V. Hal- 
ley, ap. Lowthorp, vol.3, p. £69. 



ARKS. 



Of Noah, and of the Covenant Testimony, their 
Dimensions in Cubits. 

(Cov) L-€,re. Br-4,re. D*a,rL (No Ah) L-ig* l^t-««» 
J^'h; for Birds-eg, Qu-og^. 

N N 



1 
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i.e. The Ark of the Covsnakt was a sort of Chest » 

JLcngth, Breadth, Depth, 8j; i\: \\ of Noah was a 

sort of Ship, 300 : 5o : 3o : sufficient to hold (with food, 
&«A|iU kinds of Birds (viz.) aoo ; aitadrupcds, loo. V. Gcn« 
6. 13. Exod. 25. 10. 



ATMOSPHERE. 

hs Height, Weight, Elasticity, Spe. 

Atmosphere (High maes-os i) on a foot-square 

presses esauz pounds ; ' 
On 15 feet (for a man) ixms-al: when le^t, tun-a,iv 

less«; 
Weighing as i to(water) «ig>— — .to mercury) 

azth eig *. 
C6MPREST, on Edrtb, to atpaun ^ ; by Art, 60 times 

more, to kesboz. 



•4*1^ 



1 As appears by a calculation, made hy M. de la Hire, from 
the crepuscula. 

a As appears by calculations made from the Torricelliaa 
experiments. V« Jurin, ap Varen. 1. 6. 19. 7. 

3 i. e. The weight of air compard to that of water, is as l 
to 800, &c. V. Hauksbee's exper. 

4 i. e. The common air we breathe, near the surface of thf 
earth, is comprest, by the bare weight of the incumbent at- 
mosphere, into a 1 3769th part of the space it would take-up, 
were it at liberty, V. Boyle, ap. Wallis. hydro^t. 13 Philos. 
trans, n. 18). 



DIVISIBILITY. 

Of Matter, actually great. 

By great Effluvia, In a long time, bodies 16se but 

a small weight ^. 
Candle, an inch, cowv€tted to Light— -—gives 

pirts a uouVftiou.* 
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I As is evident in perfume!^, &c. ' 

9 At which rate there must fly out of it, as it bums, in 
the second of a minute, 4l8,66O,OOO,Ot)O,0O0,0O09OO0,OO09 
000,000,000,000,000,000,000 particles : vastly more than a 
1000 times a looo millions the number of sands the whole 
earth can contain ; reckoning 10 inches to 1 foot^ and that 
100 sands are equal to l inch. V* Nieuwent* rel. phiU vol. 3. 
p. 858. 



DUCTILITY. 

Of Bodies, very great, 

Microsc6pical Spidehs ^ spin at-a-time» at leasts 

threads-imfA. 
Gl ass may be dr^wn ^ as a web^ and knit to the 4th 

bf a line space '. 
Gold, on Silyer-wire» is drawn * to the p^ of an 

incb-^om. 



1 i. e. Such are not visible but by a microscope. 
t ** As fine as a spider's web :" but not long enough to 4k 
woven. 

3 U e. So, that the space in the middle^of the knot shall not 
exceed one 4th of a line, or one 48th of an inch. 

4 *' To the 14-milIionth part of an4nch, in thinness :" and 
yet is so perfect a cover to the silv#r, that there is not an 
aperture to admit alcohol of wine (the subtilest fluid in na- 
ture) nor even light itself. Reaumur. 



EVAPORATION 

From Water^ its Quantitj/, 

FooT-squ^re, bj^ h^at, in a day, ev/iporateih&lf of ^ 

wine pint ^. 
So, Medi tum-udkym ^ ; near a third more than*s 

br6ught by the rivers K 



.1 According to experiments made by Dr. Halley, ap. 
MisceU. curios, vol. l . To which it may \>& ?A^^, x^^^x >2ci^ 
ir/izd!s do sometimes carry-off more than nst& \yY ^^^^> 
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2 Estimating the Jlfediterranean at 40 degrets Umg* uid 4 
broad. 

3 V. Rivers, and, consequently, from the whole watery 
surface abundantly enough to furnish all the dews^ 
8prings> rivers^ &e. that are conveyed into the ocean. 



MAN« 

Z//J?, Marriage, Parts, Perspiratufn» 

Live, out of dg^ bnt — at Au, bo ^ — at Asjy- — Mt 

Es, bit — ^t Is, bau 
A" at 0^,tf g ■ ■ ■■■at Us,(m &^— at jbf9, I— 

at Ois,a. 
Mark, a ia dzf^ : hir-f^ (to bur as a,ii$ to a *) 

mdles-^o to fern at * . 
BoNES-f»t. MUSCLE8409I, Teetm-W ^Bloob 

as flg* to aauy ^ . 
S^ats, iu an hour, times-6t^: and an 6unce, at a 

time, is discharged ^ ; 
52 feet in a minute ; as s^pt-flg* to 1 to th^ ex- 
tremes 8 . 
Perspire through p6res (belthryrhereof by6iie 

grain of s:ind may be coverd) 
5 parts 6f 8 (a day's fo6d) from hours 6, after meab, 

to the 12th, 3 9. 



1 i. e. Of the children bom, out of lOO, tbere are living, 
at 6 years of age, but 64. And so of the rest. V. Halley, 
ap. Lowtborp. vol. 3. p. 699.- -N. B. On observa- 
tions of this nature, drawn from the bills of mortality, is 
computed the value of annuities for difiercnt ages of life. V.' 
Annuities. 

8 i. e. 1 in 104 Marry. King. 

3. i. e. Marriages, one With another, do each produce 4 
births. Derham. 

4 i. e. Births to Burials are as 1 , 6 to 1. Derham. 

5 i. e. Males, born, to Females, are as 14 to 13. Ocaunt* 

6 i.e. In a body, weighing i60 pound, 100 thereof arc 
Blood; understanding thereby not only the fluid containd in 
the veins and arteries ; but also that in the lymphse-ducts, 

nerves, and the other vcsseV*, «tc\t?«^ Vtawv'w,, ^xvd.xet»ai^ 

iota i$, Keil 
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7 i. e. 250 pounds in an hour , at the rate of the whole 
mass, in 24 minutes. ' 

8 k e. The blood is driven out of the heart into the great 
artery with a velocity, which would carry it 52 feet in a 
minute: a velocity to that of its motion in the remotest 
branches, as lOO septillions [7th period] to i. 

9 Within 5 hours after eating, there is perspird about l 
pound; from the 19th to the 16th scarce half-a-pound. Sanc- 
torius. 



RIVERS, 

« 

The Quantity of their Waters, 

At Ktng$t5n*bridge, Thames (yards Broad-^^, 

Deep-i) 2 mile an hour Runs ^ :^ 
twns-ezm igth in a day ; rb e ti po ni do niest niep^r 

akdaim ^. 



]. In a day, 48 miles, 84,480 yards; which multiplied by 
(3 times 100, the profile of "water at the bridge, viz.) 
TVOO yards, gives 85)344,000 cubic yards of water> i. e. 
36,300,006 tuns. 

2 The most considerable rivers that fall into the Mbditbr^ 
BANE AN sea, are the Rhoittf Ebro, Tiber j Po, DanuiCf Nile, 
Don, Niester, Nieper, Each of these is supposed to carry-down 
10 timies as iqj^uch water as the Thames (not that any ot 
them is so great ; but so to allow for the other lesser rivers 
that ^feU ixito that sea). Now the water of the Thames 
being computed, as above, at about fiO,30d,ooO tuns ; the 3 
river* aforesaid will amount, each, to £0'3bOOO,000 ; in ally 
i>8e7,ooo,ooo tuns. V. Evaporation. 
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Solomon Lowe was a schoolmaster at 
Hamaiersmitb, and author of the followisg 
works. — I. The Protestant Family Piece, or, a 
picture of Popery, 8^ 1716. — 11. KOINA 
XA1NX2X : an appendix to Grammar, contain- 
ing Rhetoric and Prosody, with directions for 
Composing, Construing, Parsing, Writing ele- 
gantly, and gaining a Copia of Thoughts and 
Words. To which are added, very short, plain, 
and comprehensive rudiments of the French and 
Greek Tongues, 8®. 1719. — III* A Specimen 
of a Latin Grammar, 8®. 1722. — IV. A Gram- 
mar of the Latin Tongue, with appendix and 
notes, 8^. 1724. — ^V. Italian Rudiments, 8°. 
1728.— VLLatin Rudiments, 8^ 1729.— VIL 
The Occasional Critique; containing, (1.) On 
the Dean of Rochester's Latin Grammar. (2. ) 
On Dr. Busby's Latin Grammar, as improved 
by his successors. (3.) On Education, etc. (4.) 
A Proposal of a new scheme o£^ Grammar, 
8*^. 1736* — ^VIII. English Gran^mar reformed, 
8«. 1737.— IX. Rhetoric delineated, 8^ 1737. 

Of the following publications we have not 
been enabled to ascertain the dates. — -I. An easy 

method of initiating Children in the Latin 

— ■ _.,^___^^^^j ^ — <■ 

•These tractB were published sepamteb;,>wratr dif- 
ferent titles and afterwvds repriutedjwMr the title of 
the Occasional Critique, No. ir^ hist, was entitM 

Vffi ZKBQl^Otte, etc. aavift]1)iished in 1739. 
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Tongue^ 3"*. — ^11. A New Sj»tem of English 
Examples to Latin Syntax, 8**. — III. A Voca- 
bulary Latin and English. — IV. Sententia pue- 
riles, Latin and English. — V. English Exam- 
ples to Latin Syntax. — VI. A Construing Book 
and Supplement. — VII. Greek Characters and 
Abbreviations, in a Table. 

67. Dan. Geo. Morhojii Polyhi^tor 
Literarius Philosophicus et Prac- 
ticus. cum accessiombus virorum 
clarissimorum Joh, FricMi et Joh. 
Molleri Flenshurg. [Edit. Quart. \ 
. 2 torn. 4°. Liuheccty VJ4n. 

In this work there are two ingenious disserta- 
tions, 1. De ylrte Lulliana similibusque inven^ 
tis. Q. De Memorue subsidiis. To these we 
confess some obligations; although Mbrhof, 
from unavoidable ciraimstancesr, wibs not con- 
sulted till niost of the collections were tnade for 
this account of the Systems of Artificial Me- 
mory. ' 
Danibl Georgb Morhof, wais born at 
Wismar, in the DiAtchy of Mecklenburgh, id the 
Year 1639- " He st«died at Steftin and Rostock, 
w, and viated Holland and Oxford; and' In 1665, 
wazHo^ted by the Duke of Holstein to become 
Professor^^ Poetry, Eloquence, and History> 
and Librarian ib^T^eUniversity of Kiel. He 
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B.C. 

115. xioRTENSiuSy the celebrated Romaa 
Orator, and contemporary of Cicero, was aided 
by uncommon powers of niemory. He was able 
to repeat a whole oration in the words he had 
previously conceived it, without committing it to 
writing ; and to go through all the arguments of 
an opponent in their proper order. As a proof 
of the degrC'^ in which he possessed this faculty, 
it is said ihat he once attended a whole day at a 
public sale, and at the end of it, recited, in 
regular #rder, the names of all the buyers, the 
articles sold, and their prices, with perfect ex- 
actness. 
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65. A. D.— Seneca. '^ Age (says Seneca) 

has done me many ii^uries, and deprived me of 

many things I once had : it hath dulled the sight 

of my eyes, blunted the sens^ of my hearing, and 

slackened my nerves. Amongst the rest I have 

mentioned before is the memory, a thing that is 

the most tender ^nd frail; of all parts of the soul, 

and which is first sensible to the assaults of age : 

that heretofore this did so flourish in me, as not 

only served me for u^, but might even pass for 

a miracle I cannot deny ; for I could repeat two 

thousand names in the same order as they were 

spoken, and when as many as were scholars 

to my master, brought each of them several 

verses to him, so that the number of them 

amounted to more than two hundred, beginning 

at the last, I could recite them orderly unto the 

first : nor was my memory only apt to receive 

such things as I would commit to it, but was 

also a faithful preserver of all that I had entrusted 

it with.*' 

§80. A. D.— A VIC EN N a, or Ebn'Sina, an 
Arabian philosopher and physician, was born at 
Arsena, near Bocchara, and possessed a ready 
genius, and a wonderful memory. At the age 
of ten he made great progress in the languages^ 
and could repeat the Koran by heart. He read 
over the books of Aristotle's Metaphysics forty 
Ume3; and by this means so fixed them in bia 
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memory^ that he could repeat tbem with fa« 
ciiity. 

1484.A.D.'^osE?HScALiGEii. The works 
of Homer^ (says Waoiey) are his Iliads and Odys- 
seys, the former consist of twenty-four hooks, and 
so also the latter. His Iliads hanre in it thirtv-one 
thousand six hundred and seventy verses, and I 
suppose his Odysseys have no less ; and yet it is 
said of Joseph Scaliger, that in one-and-twenty 
days he committed all Homer to his memory. 

1522. A. D;— Bishop Jewel had natnraHy 
a very strong memory, which he greatly improved 
by art ; so that he could readily repeat ai^ thing 
^3,i he had written after once reading it. His 
own sermons were chiefly extempore from heads 
which he had penned down, and on which he 
used to meditate while the bell was ringing to 
summon the congregation to church. He is said 
to have taught his method of artificial memory 
to his old tutor. Dr. Parkhurst, white they 
were at Zurich ; who in the space of 28 days, 
with only one hour's application on each day, 
learned all the 28 chapters of St. Matthew's 
Gospelso perfectly, that he could readily repeat 
the whole, or any particular verse, knowing at 
the same time what went before, or what fol- 
lowed after, any verse that was mentioned to 
him. 

So firm "mk the m^xiv^^T^ ^i Bkkcn^ Jewel 
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that he used to say, if he were to deliver a pre- 
meditated speech before a thousand auditors, 
shouting or fighting all the while, they would not 
put him out. John Hoop^, Bishop of Glou- 
cester, who was burnt in the reign of Queen 
Mary, once, to try him, wrote about forty 
Welsh and Irish words. Mr. Jewel going a 
little while a^de and recollecting them in his 
memory, and reading them twice or thrice over, 
said them by heart, backward and forward, ex- 
actly in- the same order in which they were set 
down^ And, at another time, he did the same 
by ten lines of Erasmus' paraphrase in English ; 
the words of which being read sometimes con- 
fusedly without order, and sometimes in order 
by the Lord Keeper Bacon, Mf* Jewel thinking 
awhile on them, presently repeate^l them again. 

1547* A. D. — Lipsius, an eminent philoso- 
pher and critic, born at Isch, near Brussels, was 
remarkable for the extent of his memory. He 
remembered the whole history of Tacitus, an'd 
pledged himself to recite word for word, Aiy 
passage that might be required. So confident 
was he of having this book fixed in his memory, 
that he allowed a person to stand by him with a 
dagger, aud to plunge it into his body if he did 
not repeat, faithfully, the words of the author. 

1585. A. D. — MuRET in his Faria Lectiones 

has the following anecdote. Ln ?^<dkVL'ai^ w^^x 

o o 
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unto me, dwelt a young man of Corsica^ of good 
birth, and sent thither to study the civil law ; in 
the study of which he bad spent some years with 
that diligence and attention, that there was now 
raised amongst us a great opinion of his learning. 
He came almost every day to my bouse, and there 
went a report, that he attained to an art of me- 
mory, by assistance of which he was able to 
perform that which another could not believe 
unless he beheld it ; when I heard this, I bad a 
desire to behold these wonderful things, as one 
not very credulous of such matters as come by 
hearsay. I therefore desired him to give me 
some such kind of instance of his art as he should 
think fit. He told me he would do it when I 
pleased. '^ Immediately, then," said I; and 
when he refused not, all we who .were present 
went into the next room; there did I dictate 
Latin, Greek, and barbarous names, some signi- 
ficant, others not ; so many, and so different, 
having not the least dependance one upon the 
otKer, that I was weary with dictating, and the 
boy with writing what I dictated, and all tlie rest 
with hearing, and expectation of the issue. 
When we were thus diversely wearied, he alone 
called for more. But I myself said it was fit to 
observe some measure: and that I should be 
abundantly satisfied if he could but recite me the 
one half of those I had caused already to be set 
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down. He fixing his eyes upon the ground 
(with great expectation on our part;) after a short 
pause began to speak. In brief, to our amaze- 
ment, he repeated all we had written in the very 
same order they were set down, without scarce 
a stop or any hesitation : and then beginning at 
the last, recited them all backwards to the first ; 
then so as that he would name only the first, 
third, fifth, and in that order (epeat all; and in- 
deed in what order we pleased, without the least 
errbr. Afterwards, when I was more familiar 
with him (having often tried him, and yet never 
found him speaking otherwise than the truth,) he 
told! me once, and certainly he was no boaster, 
that he could repeat in that manner thirty-six 
thousand names, and which was yet the most 
strange, things stuck in his memory, that he 
would say, with little trouble, he could repeat 
any thing he had entrusted within a year after. 
For my own part, I made trial of him after 
many days, and found he said true. He taught 
Franciscus Molinus, a young patrician of Venice, 
and who had but a weak memory, in the com- 
pass of but seven days, wherein he had learned 
of him to repeat five hundred names with ease, 
and in what order he pleased. 

1649. A. D. — Famianus St^ada, in his 
first book of academical prolusions, speaking of 
Franciscus Suarez, says, '' he hath so strong 
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a memory, that he hath St. Augustine (the most 
copious and various of the fathers) ready by 
heart, ailing every where, as occasion presents 
itself, fully and faithfully his sentences, andy 
M-hich is vei7 strange, his words ; nay, if he be 
demaniled any thing touching any passage in 
any of his volumes (which of themselves are al- 
most enough to fill a library,) I myself have seen 
him instantly showing and pointing with his finger 
to the place and page in* which he disputed of 
that matter. 

1661. A. D. — Dr. Thomas Fuller, the 
author of the Worthies of England, had so great 
a memory, (says Wanley) that he could name in 
order all the signs on both sides the way from the 
beginning of Pater-noster-Row at Ave-Maria* 
Lane, to the bottom of Cheapside to Stocks* 
Market.* And that he could dictate to five 
several writers at the same time, on as many 
difiWent subjects.. This gentleman making a 
visit to a committee of sequestrators sitting at 
Waltham in Essex, they soon fell into a dis- 
course and commendation of his great memory ; 



• The site of Stock-Market is now occupied by the 
Mansion-House, aud many other adjacent buildings. The 
celebrated Heidegger, it is said, could name all the signs 
from the Exchange to St James's, on one side the street,, 
after walking once to o\»eT\e ^}[i«;\(i« 
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to which Mr. Fuller replied, " 'Tis true, gen- 
tlemen, thatfarae has given me the report of a 
memorist, and if you please I will give you an 
experiment of it." They all accepted the mo- 
tion, and told him they should look upon it as an 
oibligation, laid aside the business before them, 
and prayed him to begin. " Gentlemen^ (says 
he) I will give you an instance of my good me- 
mory in that particular. Your worships have 
thought fit to sequester an honest poor but cava- 
lier parson, my neighbour, from his living, and 
committed him to prison ; he has a great charge 
of children, and his circumstances are but indif- 
ferent, if you please to release him out of prison, 
and restore him to his living, I will never forget 
the kindness while I live/' TTis said the jest 
had such an influence upon the committee, that 
they imtnediately released and restored the poor 
clergyman. 

1676. A.D. — Humphrey Burton, of Co- 
ventry, at the .age of eighty-three, could (says 
Wanley) by the strength and firmness of his me- 
mory, give the sum of any chapter in the New 
Testament, and of the chapters in divers books 
of the Old Testament, in a Latin distich, with 
as much readiness, and as little hesitation, as if 
he had directly read them out of a book. I my- 
self have frequently put him to the trial ; wherein, 

though I have observed no order, but uaiuv&d 

o o3 
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ere a chapter at the beginnings then one tch» 
wards the end, then again returned to the mid- 
dle, and so on purpose prevented any assistance 
he might have from an orderly succession and 
dependance; yet ^uld I no sooner name the 
chapter and book whereof I desired the account, 
but he was ready with his distich. 

1684. A. D.— Dr. Walhs. In the PU^ 
losophical Transactions for the years l686->7y* 
Dr. Wallis gives an account of his performing 
arithmetical operations in great numbers, by 
night in the dark; and conceives that we can 
use our memory with greater advantage at this 
time, than we can by day, when our thought^ 
are diverted by sights and noises. *^ Having had 
the curiosity (says Dr. Wallis) heretofore to try, 
how the strength of memory would suffice me, 
to perform some arithmetical operations (as MtiU 
tiplication, Division, Extraction of Roots, etc.) 
without the assistance of pen and ink, or ought 
equivalent thereunto ; and finding it to succeed 
well (for instance) in extracting the square jRoo/ 
from numbers of 8, 10, 1^, or more places: I 
proceeded to try it (with success) in numbers of 
20, SO, 40 places. But was not curious to keep 
memorials of the particular numbers which I had 
so considered, (as being but a curiosity, and not of 



Vol. XV, p. 1J869. 
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farther use^) till there happened an occasional 
discourse of it with a forraigner (Jo/iannes 
Georgius Pehhover, Regio-Montanus Bon^ 
sus) who coming to see the University was^ 
pleased, as divers other forraigners often do) to 
give me a visit : Feb. 18, 16^ at a tiihe when I 
was aJfHicted A'^th a tedious and severe quartan 
ague, (which held me for a whole year from 
about Michaelmas then last past, till about 4he 
same time in the year following ;) which caused 
me to pass my nights with little or no sleep. 

^^ He was desirous I would tell him some of 
those numbers which I had so considered. Which 
at the present, for the reason but now mentionefd) 
I could not do; save only that, on Dec. 2t, I669, 
I had (by night in the dark) extracted the square 
root of 3 (with ciphers adjoined) contained to the 
twentieth place of decimal fractions : finding it 
to be : 

1. 73205,08075,68877,29353, /ere. 

Which is the square root of 3, with forty ciphers 
adjoined ; 

3,00000. 00000. 00000. 00000. 00000. 00000. ,00000. 00000. 

(which I had chanced to write down, because 
V 3 is a surd which I might after have occasion 
to make use of) but added, thai I could at plea- 
sure perform ihe like at any time." 

J7i4. A. D. — ^Antonio Magliabechi 
was born at Florence, Oct, 2y, 1633. Such 
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was the poverty of his parents, that they thoi^t 
diemseWes happy in getting him into the service 
of a man who sold herbs and fruit. Here he 
took every opportunity, though he could not tell 
one letter from another, to pore on the leaves of 
some old books tliat served for waste paper, de- 
claring that he loved it of all things. A neigh- 
bouring bookseller, who observed this, took him 
into his service. Young Magliabechi sooo 
learned to read ; and his inclination for reading 
became his ruling passion; and a prodigious 
inemory bis distinguished talent. He read every 
book that came into his hands, and retained not 
only the sense of ^hat he read, but often all the 
words, -and the very manner of spelling, if sin- 
gular. To make trial of the force of his me- 
mory, a gentleman lent him a manuscript he was 
going to print. Some time after it was returned, 
tlie gentleman came to him, with a melancholy 
face, and pretended it was lost. Magliabechi 
being requested to recollect what he remembered 
of it, wrote the whole without missing a w^pd, 
or varying the spelling. He was consulted by 
all the learned who proposed to write on any 
subject. If a priest, for instance, was going to 
compose a panegyric on a saint, Magliabechi 
would tell him every author, to the number of 
an hundred sometimes, who had said any thing 
of that saint| naming the bode and tlie page, and 
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the very words. He did this so often^ and so 
readily^ that he came at last to be looked upon 
as an oracle; and Cosmo ITT. Grand Duke of' 
Florence, made him his librarian, the most suit- 
able ojKce to Magliabechi's genius. In the latter 
part of his life, when a book came into his 
hands, he would read the title-page all over, dip 
h^re and there in the preface, dedication, and 
prefatory advertisements, if there were any ; and 
then cast his eyes on each of the divisions, sec* 
tions, or chapters. After this, he could tell at 
any time what the book contained. 

" Though Magliabechi must have lived a very 
sedentary life, yet he attained to the age of 8 1 • 
He died July 14, 17 14, in the midst of the pub- 
lic applause, after enjoying, during all the latter 
part of his life, such an affluence as very few 
persons have ever procured by tlieir knowledge or 
learning. By his will he left a very fine library 
collected by himself, for the use of the public, 
withal fund to maintain it ; and the overplus of 
tlie fund to the poor. It had been Ubual for 
every author and printer to make him a present 
of a copy of every thing they published. 

'^ Though be was not an ecclesiastic, he would 
never marry. He was quite sloVenly in his 
dress. He received his friends, and those who 
came to consult him on any points of literature, 
in a civil and obliging manneT ', xScvom^ m^^^^- 
ral he had almost the air of a &2LNa^e, «jcv^ ^^^'^^ 
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aflPected it ; together with a cynical or contemp* 
tuous smile. In his manner of livings be affect- 
ed the character of Diogenes : three hard eggs, 
and a draught or two of water, were his usual 
repast* When any one went to see hiroj thej 
inost usually found him lolling in a sort of fixt 
wooden cradle in the middle of his study, witba 
multitude of books, some thrown in heaps, and 
others scattered about the floor, all around him ; 
and this his cradle or bed, was attached to the 
nearest pile of books by a number of cobwebs. 
At their entrance he commonly used to call out 
to them, ' Not to hurt his spiders/*'* 

1748. A. D. — William Lyon. In the 
Gentleman's Magazine for the year 1752,1* tliere 
is the following singular anecdote. '* William 
Lyon J a strolling player, who performed at the 
theatre at Edinburgh, and who was excellent in 
the part of Gibby, the Highlandery gave a sur- 
prising instance of memory. One evening, over 
his bottle, he wager'd a crown bowl of punch, 
(a liquor of which he was very fond,) that next 
morning at the rehearsal, he would repeat a 
Daily Advertiser from beginning to end. At 
the rehearsal, his opponent reminded him of the 
wager, imagining as he was drunk the night 
before, that he must certainly have forgot it^ and 

* Spence's Parallel of Hill and Magliaifoechi. 
t Vol. xxii. p. 41 1. 
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rallied him on his ridiculous bragging of his me- 
mory. Lyon pulled out the paper, desired him 
to look at it, and be judge himself whether he 
did or did not win his wager. Notwithstanding 
the unconnected matter of the paragraphs — the 
variety of advertisements-^and the general choas 
which goes to the composition of a newspaper,^ 
he repeated it from beginning to end^ without the 
least hesitation or mistake. Lyon died about 
four years ago at Edinburgh, where he bad 
played with great success.*'* 

1751. A. D. — ^Jedediah Buxton. A 
correspondent in the Gentleman s Magazine for 
February 1751,+ gives the following account of 
this extraordinary man. ^^ It is necessary to 
premise first that he is no scholar, not being able 
to scrawl his own name ; and secondly that his 
attainments are of his own pure industry, for that 
he never had further help towards them, than his 
learning the multiplication table in his youth ; 
yet without the assistance of pen, ink, or cbalk, 
or atiy other mark, he will multiply 5 or 6 figures 
by as many, or divide as large sums off hand, in a 
very short time, sooner than the most concbe of 
your arithmeticians pretend to. 



• • f * We have heard of this performance (says the editor) 
many years since, "when the Daily Advertiser^ though larger 
than other papers, was not so large and crowded as it hai 
been of late;' t Vol. xxi. p. 61. 
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'^ I met with him by accident hist sumtneri 
aod after hearing of his performances, I first 
proposed to him the following random question: 
In a body whose 3 sides are 2314^789 yards, 
564173^ yards, an J 54965 yards, how, many cu- 
bical j^ths of an inch P After once namii^ the 
^veveral figures distinctly one after another, in or- 
der to assure himself of the several dimensions 
and fix them in his mind, without more ado he 
fell to work amidst more than a 100<)f his fellow 
labourers, and after leaving him about 5 hours, 
on some necessary concerns (in which time £ 
calculated it with the pen) at my return, he told 
me he was ready : Upon which taking out my 
pocket-book and pencil, to note down his answer, 
he asked me which end 1 would begin at, for he 
would direct me either way. I chose the regular 
method, and to my great surprize, found that in 
a line of tS figures^ he made no hesitation* nor 
the least mistake. Many such questions did 
several other people give him, which he never 
failed to answer truly ; yea he often corrected 
those who wrought with the pen. What is more 
astonishing than this, he would suffer two people 
to propose different questions, one immediately 
after the other, and give each their respective 
answers, without the least confusion. So reten* 
tive is. his memory, that he will* repeat his an- 
swers a month or two afterwards if you ask him. 
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'^ He will stride over a piece of land or a field, ' 
Jind tell you the contents of it almost as exact fis 
jif you measured it by the chain. ^Some years 
ago he measured in. this manner the whole lord- 
ship of Elmton, of some thousand acres, be- 
longing to Sir John Rhodes, and brought him 
the contents, not only in acres, roods, nn&^ 
perches, but even in square inches ; after this, 
for his own amusement, he reduced them , into 
square hairs-breadths, computing (I think) 48 to 
^ch side of the inch, which produced such an 
incomprehensible number, that: instead of enter- 
taining the mind with any sort of pleasure, serves 
more to amaze and distract it. 

'^ Millions, millions upon millions, tribes, 
cramps, and so on, (for in this: manner he enu- 
merates his long series of numbers) are as plain « 
and familiar to him, as pounds, shillings, and 
pence ; I may say more familiar, for he has b^ 
dom more than a week's wages before hand. It 
was but the other day, he set himself a voluntafj 
question, to calculate how much one ferthing 
doubled 140 times would amount to. This he 
desired me to set down in 39 places of pounds, 
and an odd !^. 8d. When I asked him if he 
could multiply this immense sum into itself, he 
said be would undertake it, and the odd fraction 
likewise if I pleased ; but I dismissed him with 
the whole numbers, and shall not be more amaxr^^ 

P p 
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ed at his bringing a true answer, than I have 
been already at his surprising performances, 
some of which have cost him many days study ; 
but be the work long or short it is all one to bim, 
because he reassumes the operation in tbe morn- 
ing at the same place he left it over night, and 
so continues till he has finished it. If at any 
time you find an error iti his answer, he will 
overhaul f as he terms it, and find out his mistake 
himself, rather than be convicted by your pen/' 
Another correspondent in the same Magazine 
for August 1751,* affords some farther informa* 
tion concerning Buxton. He says, ^' I perceive 
lie has a good notion of the square, oblong, 
triangle, and circle. The first question I pro* 
posed \^as as foHows : admit a field 483 yards 
long, and 383 wide, what was the area ? After I 
had read the figures to him distinctly, he gave 
me the true product, viz. 162009 yards, in two 
minutes, for I observed by my watch how long 
every operation took him. I then asked him 
how many acres the aforesaid field measured ? In 
11 minutes he told me 33 acres, ] rood, 35 
perches, 20 yards, and a quarter just. I then 
proposed to him, how many barley corns would 
reach 8 miles? In a minute and half he answered 
1520640 barley corns. He is the slowest in 
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finding the area of a circle, but yet he finds it 
very near the truth, though he don't use the ma- 
thematical rules. Allowing the distance between 
York and London to be 204 miles, I asked him 
how many times a coach-wheel turned round in 
that distance, allowing the wheel's circumference 
to be six yards? In 15 minutes he answered 
59840 times. The next proposition was, a tub 
or bin 346 inches long, 256 inches wide, 94^ 
inches deep, how many gallons liquid measure 
and what corn will it hold ? Answer, 3,454,464 
solid inches, or 1,763,685,568 half quarters of 
solid inches, making 12,249/872 gallons liquid 
measure, or 12249 gallons, 3 quarts, and 34} 
inches; or it will hold 191 quarters, 3 bushels^ 
3 quarterns, a half quartern^ and 34 J inches re- 
mainder. ^ 

*' Again, suppose a canal was to be dug 4£ 
feet long, 263 wide, and 2 feet deep, how many 
cubical yards of eardi to be removed ? After 
pausing a quarter of an hour he answered, 10378 
yards 24 feet. He will talk with you freely 
virhilst he is doing his questions, it being no 
molestation or hindrance to him, but enough to 
confound a penman. His memory is so great, 
that he can leave off and reassume the operation 
again, at a v^eek, month, or at several months 
end ; he calls his figures all by their proper 
names, and is very ready at naming il\e\xv ^v&v&\ 
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backwards or forwards. From Jiay^ 17, 10 h/ 
A. D. 1725, he told me he was drunk (to make 
u^e of his expression) with reckoning by bis me- 
mory till JuM 16, following; and then slept 
soundly seven hours, but will never attempt so 
much reckoning again, for fear of falling into tho' 
same dilemma. I suppose what he moians'by 
his being drunk, was his being so much stupified 
\^th thought, as rendered him incapable of busi- 
ness ; when it may well be said ntque pes, nequt 
mens satis suum officiumfacit. 

'' But, to proceed further with this unconntioi^ 
nian, I was led by curiosity to know what ques- 
tion it was that caused his drunkenness ; to which 
he replied, in answering the following qucfstion* 
In 202,680,000,360 miles, and each mile reck- 
oned to be cubical;^ how many b.arley-cornk, 
vetthes, peas, wheat, oa^ts, rye, beans, lintells, and 
how many hairs, each an inch long, would fill 
that space, reckoning 48 hairs in breadth to aii 
inch on the flat, as he found them to be so. I 
shall here subjoin his table of measures, which 
he founded on experiment. 

200 Barley corns 
300 Wheat corns 
512 Rye corns 

180 Oats - . . ■« . 

40 Peas Ure coAtamH m on« 

25 Beans 1 ^^lid inck. 

80 Vetches 
100 LinteU 
/ 2304 Haiti \mcVk\oia% 
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From which he calchlited the followinpj result : 
14 thousand^ 93 mill. 4*10 thou^. 9:>() quarters, 
1 bushel, 1 peck, I quartern, 5 pints, and 5 and 
u quarter solid inches of one .sort of grain, are 
contained in one solid mile ; or 5 thousanfi, 45 1 
mill. 77^ thousand yards in a cubical mile, being 
254 millions of millions, '55S thousand^ 6 1 mill, 
and 56 thousand inches in a cubical mile ; and if 
every hair be an inch long, and 2304 hairs a 
cubical inch, thtn 586 thousand, 40 millions of 
millions, 972 thousand, 673 millions, and 24 
thousand, will fill the space of a cubical mile : 
but if a hair be no longer than it is broad, he 
then found that there would be 28 tribes, 129 
thousand, 966 millions of millions, 688 thousand, 
305 millions, and 152 thousand hairs, to fill the 
space of a cubical mile. 

" As we are come to that notation where he 
introduces the word tribe, it will be proper to 
set down that prolix number, arising from 140 
nails, doubled at a farthing a nail, viz. 

725,958,S38,096,074,907,868,531,656.993,638>851*1062.2«.8<^. 

which he reads thus : 

725 Tribes of tribes, 

956 Thous. of milLpf miU. of tribes, 

238 MiUions of millioDS of tribes, 

096 -Thousand millions of tribes, 

074 MiUions of tribes, 

907 Thousand tribes, 

868 Tribes, 

^p3 
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5Sl Thousand milHons of millioAir, 

656 Millions of millionSy 

993 Thousand miUions, 

658 Millions, 

851 Thonsands, 

106 Pounds, 9 shillings, and 8 pence. 

For the truth of which I leave those gentlemen 
that have leisure and curiosity to try it. 

'' I shall only mention one thing more with 
respect to this man's memory, and it shall be in 
squaring the above number. Now yoii see he is 
to multiply 39 figures by 39 figures, and alkbj 
the strength of his memory, without having re* 
course to human assistance, or pen, ink^ and 
paper. What a prodigious task must this be to 
be operated by the head only, which he certainljr 
did and after two months and a half^ he brings the 
following answer, omitting the odd Ss. Sd. which 
he reads thus : 

527 Tribes of tribes of cramps, 

015 Thons. mill, of mill. trib. of cramps, 

263 Mill, of mill, tribes of cramps, 

459 Thous. milt tribe^ of crdimps, 

557 Mill, of tribes of cramps, 

385 Thousand tribes of cramps, 

673 Tribes of cramps, 

733 Thous. mill, of mill, of cramps, 

54!S{ Million of millions of cramps, ^ 

638 Thousand millions of cramps, 

591 Millions of cramps, 

7*21 Thousand cramps, 

913 Cramps. 
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998 Tribes of tribes, 

966 Thous. mi. of mill, of tribcf , 

079 Millions of mill, of tribes, 

J6^ Thousand millions of tribes, 

5^4 Millions of tribes, 

904 Thousand tribes, 

381 Tribes, 

389 Thousand millions of millions, 

499 Million pf millions, 

ttSi Thousands of millions, 

457 Millions, 

4f 3 Thousands, 

336 Pounds. 

Further particulars respecting Jedediah, of an 
interesting nature, are found in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for December, 1753.* This corres- 
pondent observes, ^^ I accidently met hioi one 
afternoon last week, and was not much above 
two hours in his company. In the first half 
hour, several persons being present, some tri- 
fling things were started and talked of; but srs 
he was very desirous that I should propose some 
higher questions to him, I complied, and the 
company were all witnesses of his prodigious 
readiness in answering the following questions. 

" QUESTION I. 
** In a field 351 yards long, and 261 yards vride, how 
many acres? 

'* After II minutes, he answered — 18 acres, 
5 roods, 28 perches, and 14 remained. 

• Vol. xziii. p. $57. 
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" QUESTION n. 
'* Sappose sound moves li4f fe t in one second of tlmty 
how long then, after-tlie firing of one of the cannons at 
Retford, may the same be heard at Haoghton Park, taking 
the distance at five miles ? 

'' After about a quarter of an hour he told 

me — in 23 seconds, 7 thirds, and 6 remained. 

" QUESTION III. 
<' Admit I set 3584 brocoli plants in rows, 4 feet asun- 
der, and the plants 7 feet apart, in a rectangular plot of 
ground, how much land will these plants take up ? 

^' In near half an hour he said — ^ acres, I 
rood, 8 perches and half. 

" QUESTION IV. 

** What dimensions must I give my joiner to make, me 
a cubical com bin, that shall hold me just a quarter ef 
malt, Winchester meaisure ? 

'' This question exercised all his faculties, and 
he declared it was the hardest he ever proposed.; 
by this I perceived he had never engaged himself 
about the cube root : however, though so diffi« 
cult it appeared to him, he was very desirous to 
answer it, before it was too late in the evening, 
and after some time, he said to himself tliere 
were nooks in it, biit he would sift them out : 
he never regarded our talking, but sat as one 
heedless of every thing about^him, except his 
pot of beer, which he took notice of. I gave 
him no hints, help, or assistance^ but left it en- 
tirely to him, as I did the others, nor had he any 
thing in his hand to make any marks (which I 
must repeat, because Vie rcia!iEA^ ^U.\\v^ cQca^uta- 
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tions by his memory) after about' an hoar he 
told me^ it would be a little more than £5} 
inches on a side, and 26 inches would be too 
much, ail which is very true and very exact. 

*^* I shall here subjoin an account he gave roe 
of the quantity of ale or strong beer that he har 
drank on free cost^ since he was Id years of agey 
and the gentlemen's names v^diere ; and, as the 
account was a little particular, I asked him htic 
and illuc after I bad committed it to paper, and 
he answered each demand as set down, at tbe 
houses of the following noblemen and gentle- 
mem 

Bake of KtngttoA 

Duke of l^orfolk 

Puke of Leeds 

Pake of DevoBshirt 

Lady Oxford 

O Heathcote, Esq. 

SjrO.Savile, Bart. 

J. Thornhagh, E«q. 

Sir L. PilkingtOB, Btrt» 

John Bristowe,£sq. 

W. Villareal, Esq. 

Sir R. Hunlock, Bart. 

••~- B&rton, Esq. 

— 'V^ite, Esq. 

Dr. Burne 

Mr. Hocks 

Mr. West 

Mr. Vesej 

9kv. Mr. Hartshorn 

Mr.Fint 

— -» CIar|;e» Esq. 

~»pi Hallows, Esq. 

Sir J. Jenkinsoo, Bart. 

Mr. Hancock 

Mr. Hall 

Mr. £. Sharpe of Blkesly 

Mr Th. Sharpe 

Bev. Mr. Boawre 

Mr. WillcU 

Mr. Major •f Chtittriield 



Pints. 




Pinit, 


2130 


Rev. Mr. Pegge 


10 


266 


Mr. RichardsoB 


r 


838 


Mr. Raynea 


30 


10 


Mr. Stevens 


5 


880 


Mr.Fhr 


1 


160 


Mr. Greenwood 


n 


80 


Mr. Shaw 


s 


80 


Mr. Barkeir 


15 


8 


Mr. Sissoo* 


1» 


98 


Mr. Major 


S 


8 


Mr. Brigs 


s 


8 


Mr.^ilkington 


t 


4 


Mr. J. Brigs 


4 


1 


Mr. Beestings 


45 


6 


GathMng for his dead 


cow 7ft 


851 


Rev. Mr. Hewet 


9 


801 


Col. Chad wick 


3 


16 


Mr. Half head 


15 


19 


Mr. Wright 


40 


317 


At Elmton Manor 


300 


80 


Mr. Sherwin 


15 


18 


Mr. Carteret 


16 


1 


Mr. Lahe 


to 


64 


Mr. WbitehoBSO 


s 


63 


Mr. R. Parkin 


40 


5 


Mr. R. Greenwoo4 


04 


16 


Mr. Th. CUrka 


40 


17 


Ml . Bullivant 


T 


17 


Mr. Padley 


%» 


8 


At my viim\MmM 


V^ 
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'' The whole amounts to 51 16 pints^ or winds, 
as he terms them, because he never uses above 
one wind to a pint, or two to a quart." 

In the GenthmavLS Magazine for June^ 
1764,* there is a portrait of Jedediahy in the 
forty-ninth year of his age, with this motto from 
Virgil, ' Numeros MeminL*f The editor of 
this Magazine having received many communi- 
cations questioning the authenticity of the cir- 
cumstances already related of Buxton, gave re* 
petted assurances of the certainty ' of the facts^ 
and appealed to the known integrity of tbe gen** 
tiemen by whom they were communicated; and^ 
as an additional testimony inserted a sketch of 

* Vol. xiv. p. 251. 

t In addition to this portrait there hare been various 
others engraven at different times. (1.) A small etchiag, 
(aet. 57, 1764,) by Miss Hartley, 1764. («.) ^ vrholc 
length — an etching in large 40. by Holme. (5.) A ditto, 
in mezzot. J. Spilsbury. (4.) A ditto, an etchingi 4^* bj 
Topham, 1770. (Bromley,) 
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rfie life of tUia extraordinary man. " With this 
print* (saj>s the editor) it was greatly to be wished 




that some accoant of his life could be giren : 
but the life of laborious poverty is necessarily 
UDiform and obscure : the history of one day 
would almost include the events of all. Time^ 

* The portrait sf Jedediib from whicfa tbe aboTc wood- 
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with respect to Buxton, cbanged nothing' but his 
age^ nor did the seasons vary his employment; 
except that in winter he used Rjlail, and in 
summer a ling kooh» 

*[ The gnjadfkthtr.otjJ0didiah9.John Buxton, 
was ^icar of iElm€tott,,:'in JUiif^ifthire, and his 
hiher, William Buxton, .was.4(sho0l-master of 
the same parish; but Je^2ef{tf(xAii notwithstanding 
the profession of bis fiitber, is extremely illite- 
rate, having by whatever accident, been so 
much neglected in his youth as never to have 
been taught to, write: bow he came first to 
know the relative proportion of mimhers; and 
their progressive denominations, be does not re- 
member; but to this he bas applied the whole 
force of his mind^^and upon this his attention 19 
constantly fixed, so that he frequently takes no 
cognizance of external objects, and when he 
does it is only with respect to theic mp^h^a : 
the same attention of his mind ^^^i^^arsiui <«eU 
by what he hears as -by what he sees. If «ny 
space of time is mentioned, he will soon after 
say, that it is so many minutes, and if any dis- 
tance of way, he will assign the number of 
hair's breadths, without any question having 
been asked, or any calculation expected by the 
company. 

'^ By this method he has greatly increased the 
power of his memoryi with respect to figures. 
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and stored up several common products in hit 
mind, to which he can have immediate recourse, 
as the number of minutes in a year,, of hair's 
breadths in a mile, and many others. When he 
once comprehends a question, which is not 
without difficulty and time, he b^ins to work 
with amazing facility, and will leave a loi^ 
question half wrought, and, at the end of se* 
veral months, resume it, beginning where he 
left off, and proceeding regularly till it is cofii<» 
pleted. 

'* His memory woakT certainly have beea 
equally retentive, with respect to other objects, 
if he had atteiided to other objects with equal 
diligence; but his perp^ual application to fi« 
gores has prevented the smallest acquisition of 
any other knowledge, and his mind seems to 
have retained fewer ideas dian that of a boy of 
ten years old, in the .same class of life* He 
has been sometinaes asked, on bis return from 
church, whether he remesibered the text, or 
any part of the sermon, but it never appeared 
liiat he brought away one sentence: his mind, 
upon a closer examination, being found to bav6 
been busied, even during tdivine service in its 
favourite operation, either dividing some time or 
some space into the smallest known parts, or 
resolving some queslicm that had been given him 
as a test of his abilities. His ]^y9^i o1 ^*«^xv:i>* 

tt9 
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tion 18 80 great that no noise interrupts him^ 
and^ if he is asked an^ questioui he immediately 
replies^ and returns again to his caiculation, 
without any confusion, or the loss of more timf 
than his answer required. His method of work- 
ing is peculiar to himself, and by no oceans the 
shortest or the clearest, as will appear by die 
following example : 

'' He was required to multiply 4.56 by 378, 
which he had completed as soon as a person in 
company had produced the product in the com^ 
mon way : and upon being requested to work it 
audibly, that his method might be known, he 
multiplied 4^6 first by 5, which produced 2£80, 
which he again multiplied by 20, and found the 
product 45600, which was the multiplicand mul- 
tiplied by 160 ; this product he again multiplied 
by 3, which produced 136800, which was the 
sum of the multiplicand multiplied by 300 ; it 
remained therefore to multiply it by 78, which 
he effected, by multiplying 22S0 (the product 
of the multiplicand multiplied by 5) by 15; 5 
times 15 being 75 ; this product being 34200, 
b^ added to the 136800, which was the multi- 
plicand multiplied by 300, and this produced 
17 iOOO, which was 375 times 456 ; to complete 
this operation therefore, he multiplied 450 by 3, 
which produced 1968, and having added this 
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number to 171000, he found the product of 456 
multiplied by 378 to be 17^368. 

'* Thus it' appears that his arithmetic is per- 
fectly his own, and that he is so little acquainted 
with the common rules as to multiply 456 first 
by 5, and the. product by 20, to find what sum 
it would produce multiplied by 100, whereas if 
he had added two noughts to the figures, he 
would have obtained it at once. ^ 

" The only objectsof JedediaVs curiosity, ex- 
cept figures, were the king and royal family, and 
bis desire to see them was so strong, that, in the 
beginning of the spring, he walked to London 
on" purpose, but at last returned disiappointedi 
the kifig having just removed to Kensington as 
Jedediah catne into London. He was however^ 
introduced to the Royal Society, whom he called 
the volk of the Siety Court: the gentlemen 
who were present asked faim several questions in 
arithmetic, to prove his abilities, and ^dismissed 
bim with a handsome gratuity. 

'.' During his residence in London he was car- 
ried to see King Richard III. performed at 
Drury-lane playhouse, and it was expected ei- 
ther that the novelty and the splendour of the 
show would have fixed him in astonishment, or 
kept his imagination in a continual hurry; or 
that his passions would, in some degree, have 
been touched by the power of ac^xoxi) \^ \v^\\^\ 
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not perfectly understood the dialogue ; but Jedlfi- 
diaJis mind was employed in the. playhouse jutC 
as it was employed at church. During the 
dance he fixed his attention upon the namber of 
steps ; he declared after a fine piece of music^ 
that the innumerable sounds produced by the in* 
struments had perplexed him beyond measure, 
and he attended even to Mr. Garrick only to 
count the words that he uttered, in wbicb, \m 
S2iy9, he perfectly succeeded. 

'^ Jedediah is now safely returned to tlie plact 
of his birth^ where^ if his. enjoyments are few^ 
his wishes do not seem to be more : be applies 
to his labour, by which he subsists with cbeei^ 
fulness ; he regrets nothing that he left behind 
him in London, and it is still his opinion, that 
a slice of rusty bacon affords the most delicioos 
repast."* 

1808. A. D.— Richard Porson. The 
most remarkable among the intellectual powers 
of Richard Porson was unquestionably that of 
memory. It was at once obvious to every one 
who had the good fortune to be in his company, 
and it never ceased to excite the admiration of 
those who had most frequently an opportunity 



• Jedediah died about the year 1774, aged 70, and left 
leveral children, none of Yi^omUsLve inherited the rare t^ 
lentsoftbeirfatlieT, 
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of conversing with him. Every thing he had 
read (and what was there worthy^ or, indeed, un- 
worthy of literary notice, which he had not 
read ?*") appeared to be present to his mind with 
uncommoi^precision. Whensoever a subject con-^ 
nected with English, Latin, or Greek poetry was 
started, he would recite some brilliant and strike 
ing passage at considerable lengtli in the words 
of the author. And in the latter language more 
especially, which was his favourite study, he was 
so completely master, not only of the words of 
the author in question, but of every circumstance 
relating to the words, that he would expatiate 
Upon the various readings, and the points of gram- 
mar and criticism connected with them, in such 
a manner, as to produce the effect of a complete 
and well- digested Variorum Commentary. We 
remember to have heard him relate one or two 

* It was one of the pecnliai' traits of bis mind that it 
rejected no aliment He was equally well read in Joe 
Miller, and the Fathers, as in Greek literature. And in 
the very lowest, as well as highest branches of human 
learning, his memory was equally retentive. In his power 
ever figures, though he was at an early age diverted from 
mathematics, Mr. P. never knew his equal. His quickness 
in briugiug out the result of a most intricate and manifold 
calculation by mental working was magical. He had 
formed for himself a species of short-hand in figures (if wt 
may use the term) that had the most astonishing brevity 
and truth. ^ 
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incidents which occurred at different^ altfaoogh 
both early, periods of his life, which will illus- 
trate this quality of his mind far better than any 
laboured detail. 

When he was very young, perhaps at ibe time 
when he was under the care of Mr. Suminers^ 
returning to his father's cottage, he lost his way, 
and found shelter in the house of a little farmer, 
whose son, somewhat older than Porsoo, had 
just quitted school. With this boy Porson was 
to sleep ; but instead of betaking himself to his 
slumbers, he began questioning his companion 
concerning what he had learned at school. He 
found hiin a most admirable arithmetician ; and 
passed the night in proposing questions, which 
the other answered to his satisfaction as well as 
surprise ; for at last he found him capable of 
multiplying 9 figures by 9 in his head, an opera* 
tion which was quite familiar to our young Pro* 
fessor. 

When at Eton, as he was going to his tutor's, 
to construe an Horace lesson preparatory to the 
business of school, one of the senior boys took 
Person's Horace from him, and thrust into bis 
hands some English book. The tutor called 
upon Porson to construe, and the other boys 
were much amused in considering the figure b» 
make in this emergency. Porson, how- 
ho had Horace by hea^t before he went 
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to Eton, knowing where the lesson was to begin, 
began without hesitation, 

Mercari facimdey nepos Atlantb : 

and went on regularly, first reciting the Latin 
and then giving the Latin and English, as if he 
had really had the author before him. The tu- 
tor, perceiving some symptoms of astonishment 
as well as mirth amongst the other boys, suspect- 
ed that there was something unusual in the affair, 
and inquired what edition of Horace Purson had 
in his hand. ^* I learned the lesson from the 
Delphin," replied his pupil, avoiding a direct an- 
swer. ** That is very odd," replied the other, *' for 
you se3m to be reading in a different side of the 
page from myself, l^et me see your book."— r 
The truth was of course then discovered ; but 
the master, instead of shewing any displeasure, 
wisely and kindly observed to the others, that he 
should be most happy to find any of them ac- 
quitting themselves as well in a similar predica«» 
ment. 

It should be remembered to the honpur of the 
Professor, that he never appeared in any degree 
vain of this astonishing talent; and lie once ob- 
served, *' I never remembered any thing but 
what I transcribed three times, or read over six 
times at the least ; and, if you will do the same, 
)'Ou will have as good a memory." Indeed h« 
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was at all times the warm advocate of a doctrine^ 
which 13 as true as it is important in the conduct 
of education. He maintained that superiority of 
intellect a(i(i of attainments was not so much 
owing to a difference in the formation of the or- 
gansy as in the mode by >Ahich education was 
conducted. And although such a man as Porson 
could not have failed to have been distinjojuished 
for the strength and acuteness of his understaod- 
ingy under any circumstances, yet it cannot be 
doubted that the habits of his earlier vears con- 
tributed much to that force and precision in his 
memory, for which he was so eminently distin- 
guished. 

1811. A. D. — Dr. Lryden, the lamented 
author of the ' Scenes of Infancy in Teviotdale/ 
and friend of Walter Scott, was remarkable for 
the tenacity of his memory. When he was at 
Mysore, an argument occurred upon a point of 
English history: it was agreed to refer it to 
Leyden, and, to the astonishment of all parti^^ 
he repeated verbatim the whole of an Act of 
Parliament in the reign of James I. relative to 
Ireland, which decided the point in dispute. On 
being asked how he came to charge his memory 
>vith such extraordinary matter, he said that se- 
veral years before, when he was writing on the 
thanges that had taken place in the English Ian- 
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guage^ this Act was one of the documents to 
which he had referred as the specimen of the 
stile of that ^e, and that he had retained every 
word in his memory. Dr. Leyden fell a aacri« 
fica to the climate of Java. 

1812. A. D. — Zbrah Colburn. The ap» 
pearance of this young Americao, and rival of 
Jedediah Buxton, having excited considerable at* 
tentioo; we shall present our readers with the foU 
lowing interesting narrative, as drawn up by the 
ingenious and weU known calculator, Mr.Fran^* 
CIS Baily. 

** London, Jug. 20, 1812. 

*' The attention of the philosophical world has 
been lately attracted by the most singular phaeno* 
menon in the history of the human mind thai 
perhaps ever existed. It is the case of a child, 
under eight years of age, who, without any pre^ 
vieus knowledge of the common rules of arith- 
metic, or even of the use and power of the Ara- 
bic numerals, and without having given any par- 
ticular attention to the subject, possesses (as if 
by intuition) the singular faculty of solving a 
great variety of arithmetical questions by the mere 
operation of the mind, and without the usual 
assistance of any Visible symbol or contrivance. 
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'' The naine of this child is Zerab Colborn, who 
was born at Cabut (a town lying at the head of 
Onion river, in Vermont, in the United States 
of America,) on the Ist of September 1804. 
About two years ago (August 1810) although 
at that time not six years of age, hejirst began to 
show those wonderful powers of calculation 
which hate sinee so much attracted the atfiedtiott 
and excited the astonishment of every peraoil 
who has witnessed his extraordinary abilities. 
The discovery was made by accident. His fa* 
tlier, who had not given him any odiier iostmor 
tion than such as was to be obtained at a sttiall 
school established in that unfrequented and re» 
mote part of the country, (and which did not 
include either writing or ciphering^) was much 
surprised one day to hear him repeating tht 
products of several numbers. Struck With 
amazement at the circumstance, he proposed a 
variety of arithmetical questions to him, all of 
which the child solved with remarkable fiicititj 
and correctness. The news of this infant pro* 
digy soon circulated through the neighbourhood ; 
aud many persons came from distant parts -fo 
witness so singular a circumstance. ' Tlie father, 
encouraged by the unanimous opinion of all 
who came to see him, was induced to undertake, 
with this child, the tour of the United States. 



They were every where received with the most 
flattering expressions ; and in the several towns 
which they visited^ various plans were suggested 
to educate and bring up the child, free from ail 
eiipense to his family. Yielding, however, to 
the pressing solicitations of his friends^ and 
ui^ed by the most respectable and powerful re- 
commendations, as well as by a view to h'la son's 
more complete education, the father has brought 
the child to this country, where they arrived on 
the Hth of May la&t : and the inhabitants of this 
metropolis have for the last three months had an 
opportimity of seeing and examining this wonder- 
ful phaenomenon,* and of verifying the reports 
that have been circulated respecting him. 

'^ Many persons of the first eminence for their 
knowledge in mathematics, and well known for 
their philosophical inquiries^ have made a poiilt 
of seeing and conversii^ with his extraoTditiary 
powers* II is correctly true, as stated of him, that 
<-— ' He will not only determine, with the greatest 
facility and dispatch, the exact number ofminuien 
or seconds in any givmi period of time ; but will 
also solve auy other question of a similar kind. 
He will tell the exact product arising from tbt 
multiplication of any number, consisting of two> 

■ M— .Mil.- I ■ ■■ I .11 — — 1^— M|^ 

* At the Exhibition Room, Spring Gardcm. 
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three, or four figures, by auy odier nmnber conaist- 
kig of the like number of figures. Or, any namber, 
consisting of six^ or seven places of figures^ being 
proposed he will determine, with equal expedi« 
tion and ease, all tkefacton of which it is com- 
posed. This singular faculty consequently ex- 
tends not only to the raising of powers, but also 
to the extraction of the square and cube roots of 
the number proposed ; and likewise to the means 
of determining whether it be z prime number (or 
a number incapable of division by any othernum- 
ber) ; for which case there does not exist, at pre- 
sent, any general rule among matbeaiAtioiana.' *' 
All these^ and a variety of other questiooa con* 
nected therewith, are answered by this child widi 
such promptness and accuracy, (and in the midst 
of his juvenile-pursuits) as to astoqish every per- 
son who has visited him. 

'' At a meeting of his friends which was hejd 
for tbe purpose of concerting the best method of 
promoting the views of the father, this chUd un- 
dertook and completely succeeded in, raisiiqr 
the number 8 progressively up to the sixteenth 
power ! ! ! and in naming the last result, vix. 
128 1 ,474,976j 10,656 he was right in every figure. 
He was then tried as to other numbers, oonsiat^ 
ing of one figure ; all of which he raised (by ac- 
tual mnitjpUcation and not by memory) as high 
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t» the tenth power^ with so much facility and 
dispatch that the person appointed to take down 
the results, was obtiged to enjoin him not to b^ 
so rapid ! With respect to numbers consisting of 
two figures, he would raise some of them to the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth, power ; but not always 
^ith equal facility : for the larger the products 
became, the more difRcult he found it to proceed. 
He was asked the square root of 1069^9, and 
before the number could be written down, h« 
immediately answered 327. He was then re- 
quired to name the cube root of €6S,336,1S5, 
* and with equal facility and promptness he re^- 
plied 645. Various other questions of a similar 
nature, respecting the roots and powers of very 
high numbers, were proposed by several of the 
gentlemen present, to all of which he answered 
in a similar manner. One of the party re- 
quested him to name the jfdcfor^ which produced 
the number 247483, which he immediately did 
by mentioning the two numbers 941 and £6S ; 
which indeed are the only two numbers that will 
produce it. Another of them proposed 171S9S, 
and he named the following factors as the only' 
ones that would produce it; viz. 5X54270 
7x'244e5, 59x2906, 83x2065, 35x4897, 
295 X 561, and 413 X415. - He was then asked 
to give the factors of 36083 ; but be immedial^y 
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replied that it had none, which iu feet was the 
case, as 36083 is a prime number. Other num- 
bers were indiscriminately proposed to him, and 
he always succeeded in giving the correct factors, 
except in the case of prime numbers, which he 
discovered almost as soon as proposed. One of 
the gentlemen asked him how many minuta 
there were in forty-eight years ; and before the 
question could be written down he replied 
25,t28,800 ; and instantly added, that the number 
of seconds in the same period was ] ,5 13,7^8,000. 
Various questions of the like kind were put to 
him ; and to all of them he answered with nearly , 
equal facility and promptitude ; so as to asto- 
nish every one present, and to excite a desire 
that so extraordinary a faculty should (if possible) 
be rendered more extensive and useful. 

*' It was the wish of the gentlemen present 
to obta'm a knowledge of the method by which 
the child was enabled to answer, with so much 
facility and correctness, the questions thus put to 
him : but to all their inquiries upon this subject 
(and he was closely examined upon this point) h« 
was unable to give them any information, ;^e 
positively declared (and every observation that 
was made seemed to justify the assertion) that he 
did not know how the answers came into his 
mind. In the act of multiplying two numbers 
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together, and in the raising of powers, it was evi* 
dent (not only from the motion of his lips, but 
also from some singular facts which will be here- 
after mentioned^) that some operation was going 
forward in his mind ; yet that operation could 
not (from the readiness with which the answers 
were furnished) be at all allied to the usual mode 
of proceeding \inth such subjects : and moreover, 
he is entirely ignorant of the common rules of 
arithmetic, and cannot perform, upon paper, iei 
simple sum in multiplication or division. But, 
in the extraction of roots and in mentioning the 
factors of high numbers it does not appear that 
any operation can take place ; since he will give 
the answer immediately, or in a very few seconds, 
where it would require, according to the ordi- 
nary mothod of solution, a very difficult and la- 
borious calculation: and moreover, the know- 
ledge of a prime number cannot be obtained by 
any known rule. 

*^ It lias been already observed, tliat it was 
evident, from some singular facts, that the child 
operated by certain rules known only to him- 
self. This discovery was made in one or two 
instances, when he had been closely pressed 
upon that point. In one case he was asked 
to tell the square of 4395; he at first hesi* 
tated, fearful that he should not be able to 
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answer it correctly : but when he applied him- 
self to it he said It was 19^316^025. On be- 
ing questioned as to the cause of his hesitatioDy 
he replied that lie did not like to multiply four 
figures by four figures : but, said he^ ' I found 
' out another way ; I multiplied 295 by tQS^ and 
' then multiplied this product twice by the nam- 
' ber 15, which produced the same result*' On 
another occasion, his highness the Duke of 
Gloucester asked him the product of 21,7S4 
multiplied by 543 : he immediately replied 
11,801,562: but, upon some remark being 
made on the subject, the child said that he had| 
in his own mind, multiplied 65202 by 161* 
Now, although in the first instance it must be 
evident to every mathematician that 4395 is 
equal to 293 X 15, (and consequently that (4395) 
«= (293)2 X (15)*; and further that in tlie se- 
cond case 543 is equal to 181 x3, and conse- 
quently that 21734X(181 X3)=:(21734X3X 
iSl ; yet, it is not less remarkable that this 
combination should be immediately perceived by 
the child, and we cannot the less admire his in- 
genuity in thus seizing instantly the easiest mis- 
thod of solving the question proposed to him. 

'^ 1 1 must be evident, from what has here been 
stated, that the singular faculty which this child 
possesses is not altogether dependent upon hit 



memory. In the muItipHcatien of numhera md 
in the raising of powers, he is doubtless consi* 
derably assisted by that remarkable quality of the 
mind : and in this re^ipect he might be considered 
as bearing some resemblance (if the difference of 
age did not prevent the justness of the compa- 
rison) to the celebrated Jedediah Buxton^ and 
other persons of similar note. But^ in the ex-^ 
traction of the roots of numbersy and in deter- 
mining their factors (if any), it is clear^ to all 
those who have witnessed the astonishing quick* 
-ness and accuracy of this childj that the memory 
has little or nothing to do with the process. 
And in this particular point consists the remark- 
-able difference between the present and all for- 
mer instances of an apparently similar kind. 
' '^ \i has been recorded as an astonishing effort 
of memory that the celebrated Euler (who, in 
the science ofanalysis^ might vie even with New- 
ton himself,) could remember the first six pow- 
ers ot every number under 100. This, probably, 
must be taken with some restrictions: but, if true 
to the fullest extent, it is not more astonishing 
than the efforts of this child ; with this additional 
circumstance in favour of the latter, that he is 
capable of veryfying, in a very few seconds, 
every figure which he may have occasion for. It 
has been further remarked by the biographer of 

It R? 
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tMh eminent maihematician, that ' he perceived, 
' almdst at a simple glance, the factors of which 
' his formulae were composed ; the particular 

* system of factors^eionging to the question un- 

* der consideration : the various artifices by 
' which that system may be simplified and redtt*- 
' cedj and the relation of the several factors to 
' the conditions of the hypothesis. His expert-* 

* ness in this particular probably resulted, in a 
' great measure, from the case with which he 
' performed mathematical investigations 6y head. 
' He had always accustomed himself to that ex- 
' ercise ; aitd, having practised it with assiduity, 

* (even before the loss of sight, which afterwards 

* rendered it a matter of necessity,) he is ati in- 
' stance to what an astonishing degree it may be 
' acquired, and how much it improves the intel- 
^ lectual powers. No other discipline ia so ef- 
' fectual in strengthening the faculty of attention: 
' it gives a facility of apprehension, an accuracy 
i and steadiness to the conceptions ; and (what is 
' a still more valuable acquisition it habituates 
^ the mind to arrangement in its reasonings and 
^ reflections.' 

^^ It is not intended to draw a comparison be- 
tween the humble, though astonishing, efforts of 
this infant-prodigy and the gigantic powers of that 
illustrious character to whom a reference ha^ 
just been made ; yet we may be permitted to 
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Aop^ and expect that those Wonderful tal^ks^ 
Mrhtch are so conspicuous at this early age, may 
by a suitable education be considerably improved 
and extended: and that some^eea? light will even- 
tually be thrown upon those subjects, for the elu- 
cidation of which his mind appears to be pecu- 
liarly formed- by nature, since 'be enters itUo the 
world with ail those powers and faculties which 
are not even attainable by the most eminent at a 
more advanced period of life. Every mathemati- 
cian must be aware of the important advantages 
which have sometimes been derived from the 
most simple and trifling circumstances ; the full 
effect of which has not always been Evident at 
first sight. To mention one singular instance of 
this kind. The very simple improvement of ex- 
pressing the powers and roots of quantities by 
means of indices y introduced a new and general 
arithmetic of exponents-: and this algorithm of 
powers led the way to the invention of loga^ 
rithms, by means of which, all arithmetical conw 
putations are so much faciliated and abridged. 
Perhaps this child possesses a knowledge of some 
more important properties connected with this 
subject ; and although he is incapable at present 
of giving any satisfactory account of the state of 
his mind, or of communicating to others the 
knowledge which it is so evident he does possess^ 
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tion ; he^ however, found the difficulty insur- 
mountable. His father then asked Mr. H. the 
first number of they^c^or of three figures, \i*hich 
was named; viz. 7 ; still he could not accomplish 
it, then the second figure, S, was told him ; still 
he failed, but when lie was made acquainted with 
the last figure, .0, to the great astonishment of 
Mr. H..he immediately called out that the other 
factor \v^5 2347, which is correct. 

We regret to find that this interesting youth is 
again exhibited to the public ; the money col- 
lected for his education, we suppose, not being 
found sufficient for the purpose. If his parents 
intend to appropriate the sum gained by exhibit- 
ing him, in aid of the above fund, we heartily 
wish them success, and cannot, perhaps, do them 
a more essential service than by inserting the 
following notice, which appeared in the Chroni- 
cle of the 17th Dec. 1812. 



*' SINGULAR PHENOMENON. 
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To be seen at Wigley's Exhibition Rooms, 
Spring Gardens, a child only eight years of age, 
who, without any previous knowledge of the 
common rules of arithmetic, possesses the power 
of solving arithmetical questions by the intuition 
of his niiud alone. He will instantly tell the 



